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F hut all Loyal Subjeds; 
me Tealous in conget: 
tulating Your NO TAI. 
FAT HER'Shappy A&+ 
ceſſion to the Throne; and pejoyce to ſee 
themſelves ſecure, under his PEAFESTT'S 
Protection, and 2 Proteftaht Prince; [ 
hope Your HIHGNESS will pardon my 
Preſumption, if I at once congratulate his 


Worthy 
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encourages Vice, and eſtee 
to ſerve a particular  Puepoſy ; Imuſtice | 


Worthy Succeſſor, and lay at your HIGH. 
NES'S Feet, the Works of an Author, not 
ny the beſt of Patrons. 


An thoſe abe dn ate ſing 
2 Country; and *prefer* 


fe Yoverd of 
pulick 


Good, before private and ſiniſter Ends, 
. cannot but 


K 
quences otnan dpon 
a Proteſtant Throne; N not long ſince, 


threatned the Security of o 

the Subverſion of bur 2 mY reg 
ges, and what is more dear, the Enjoy- 
ment of our Religion: which muſt needs ö 


be more acceptable to God Almighty, th 
that Religion, which n 
Impoſſibilitſes as Matters 


looſes it's Name, when their. Temporal In- 
tereſt ſtands inthe We Fe ie 
cs do Pe Crume. - Wr. 
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clin beſides his other Vertues, will 


"Ti DEDICATION 


- Thoſewho bee long hoped: 46 bring. 
doe chis untrappy Voke) and involve. 
us in fuch deſtructiH Inſelicidies;; have en 
deavoured to atrain their it! Deſigus; and 
elicolitaged the Vain Hopes of & Preten- 
det, by ſowin g Diſcord, 'andtnaking Di- 
viions amon gf Us; thar our Num might 
be daten. and make Wa 8 
dur own Breiches j their den Pe 


Ert 369717 
ing unable to 1 ail hk 0 5 "} 
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But Providence . ſhewn'! a" peculi- 
ar regard to us in his Diſpenſations, and 
made us happy by placing upon the 
Throne a PROTESTANT PRINCE xuhoſe 
Wiſdom and Condi is ſo-highly appro- 
XS, by all loyal and vnprejudived Sub- 
jet s, bak ſruftrated the deſtruatye Hopes 
of itt dei gning Men, and confirmed us in 


4 a defirable : Tranquility.” © 1 6 N 797 cath 
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Unite and.reconcile 
= — were the De- 


Gignsof hot headed Men, and the Hopes 


el thoſa that ſdught our Ruin: And when 


thoſe Breaches are healed, 2 ns 5 
— Members of 15 
feds _ PRINCE ; ; and admire 
that Wiſdom that made them a happy 


will 
People, and His Majefy 

— in — as his 2 
hae Pans in At 


9 "x 
© % ” 0 k 
” = \ 


n — 3 of wha 
Church, whether of Pai or of Apollo 
Parties exerciſing Chriſtian Cha- 
— one another, will conſider 
3 Members oſ one Body, which 
ſerviceable to one another, grow 
— by acting unitedly, and they will 
then dul that Wiſe Head, that or of 
their Diviſions, _ was the Author 


Tg 


- 


. 22 QF oa ec_._, DCE PET 


11 is a — Nerves, which 
deſcend from the Head, when one half of 


thei Body is Emaciated, | and. wams it's 
due/Irflucnce of Spirits; bur | when both 
Patties enjoy the happy Protektion and 
juſt Eneouragement of their SEI. 
and live undiſtürbed in their Rights and 
Priviledges, that Kingdom hier is uni 
ted, may hope to ſtand and flouriſn; and 
is ll be d Sachfastion te choc Hhd x ro 
ſce all che Menbets nar only united but 


een andProfperouy s 


{x9} vino tort ASM boi 1 Vets How 


Whbis, is wWharx we may hoperfor,. vader 
His MAJESTY'S meſt Auſpicuous Neign; 
and which adds to our Satisfaction, is, that 
when it ſhall pleaſe God to cal Him 
ſtom an Earthly to a Heavenly Crown, 
theſe Bleſſings wilt ſtill de continued to 

11 u, vidder Your NO TIL © HIGHNESS, 
ned | wh have already” fit igtialized your Sell, by 
x of 'Heroick"A®tions,” Mol thoſe other Noble 
Vertues, which promiſe us a laſting and 
Ic ſucceeding Happineſs, being qualifyed to 
Govern 
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-———"Goyertrirtime of Peace; and to Defend 
us, if obliged to great ooh tt en 
16 t ONO nog i Hadi mort bos 
Normeed we doubt, but Laur HH. 
Ness. will ſollo the Exemplary Steps of 
Vertu and: Ctriſtianity, which are ſo ſhi- 
TH, and which already appear to gur 
great Satis ſaction in X our Self. Weir! 
Lam : mall Lag bf bond erm ,L, 
we preſume to lay at your HIGHNES'S 
Feet, was always eſteemed: by Princes, as 
well asall Learned Men, not only for his 
Piety and Leatning, but his Knowledg in 
all Parts cof it, as well as his Noble Rx 
traction being both a good Chriſtian, 
and a great Philoſopher ;;and though he ad- 
hered io che Church of Tagland yet he 
had Chriſtian - Charity ſor other Sects or 
Perbiratons, and.expreſieg. in bis Writings, 
his Ayerhon to thoſs Hears and Animpſi- 
 Swadiggs: f 44 mort s 250505 
ep ee ideen And 
700 


Aa be w a great — 
oh Chriſtian Vertues, fo" he ckptcfiel 

' Valut'fb for that of "'Himility ; pla- 

it athbhgſt thoſe which. xn " 
15 dairy” and ärguk Greats of 
Mind; Wich he thought möſt Wor! 
thy 46 be adivived in chölt, whithi 00 
tune had placed in the bigheſt' Stations; 
and who have the Greateſt Temprations 


to, rhe Colt. 8 oTrg T Dm 1 


BOT 06! whail 


This is ſignälly evident Wet i Hi 
MAFESTT: and: Your. #16 NESS. Hu 
miſty in a Crowned Head being more 
to be udmired than the Crown it ſelf; 
which commonly. affects. them that wear 
it, with Pride and Ambition g nor can 
this Vertue be lels Excellent in Your 
Ho who though the Crown 
"(its tor on Your Beall; it muy be ſuid co 
Ye e Year Nike Haad .. 
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But I ꝓretead not here to giye a Cha- 
nden cher of bis M. EHT or Tour 


. HIGHNESS ; they are both Subjeas 
too 
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too High, ſor me to ſpeak, their juſt Praiſe, 


K Ps n to Want it; both 
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which we enjoy ; — as the 4 


þrance of their Glorious Ae 
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*" Nor need 1 give a Charadhar of the 


' Worthy Author to recommend his Va- 


due; the high Eſteem all Learned Men 
have for him, both at home and abroad, 
may be: ſufficient to gain Your Hie H. 
NESs's favourable Opinion; and may 
in ſome ae excuſe * 1 
hn ene, os 2.414 1 
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may 
read ſo much 10 the promoting and en- 


"couraging of Vertue and true Chriſtia- 
a, which the Honoanble ure 
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was 2 —— Example; "through.che 
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H what] hambly offer, at Your, Hd. 
' NESS's Feet, way obtain Your x. Hl. 
Asa Favourable, e >. 120 not 
mean a band as mines. Who am WP. 0 

vain as to hope, that it will recommend 
* me to Your Favour ; It will be the grea- 
45 reſt Satisfaction to me, that the Honous 
rable Authors Works, are not leſd eſtee- 
d, med ppon my Account, which might 
be more acceptable frum his own Hands. 


All chat 'I'fhalf” further add is, That 
when His MAFESTY hath enjoyed a 
Long and Glorious Reign over a People 
that cannot fail of Happineſs and Proſ- 


pezity undet the (Government and Con- 
duct of ſo Wiſe and Prudent a Prince, 
except it be their own ſault; and a laſting 
Peace hath made amends for a Tedious 
and Bloody War ; and when the Almigh- 
ty Diſpoler of Kingdoms, who hath 

fixed 
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the Crown on Fig Head > 10 55 


vw 94 to call Him. to an exvexlaſt 1 
Crown of Glory : May Your R014 


HIGH ſucetzed ins: Hotiour 
and Falidty, — Continue to us chuſe 
Bleſlugs, which thay dvſcend to Your 
Polatey| which ate the fincore| Pray- 
erg and Wiſhes * 96671 es bu. 6 ust 
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| TO THE 
READER. 
He Honourable Authors Works 
' have gained ſo much Eſteem 
aud Reputaticn in the World, 
. for ſo many Tears paſt; and 
be their intrinfict value and nſefulneſs being 
LY likely to preſerve the ſame to future Ages, 
I there is nne to give a Characler greater 
F than they have obtained to recommend them: 
ee Their own worth is the beſt Encomium, and 
the Inftruftion they carry along with them, is 
1 ufficient to make them acceptable to the Rea» 
er, | ++ 4 ” - | | 
Howe ver, fucethe AuthorsWorks were wrote 
in ſeveral diſtinct Treatiſes, and the follow- 
ing Sheets contain ſeveral of thoſe Tracts, it 
may not be unreaſonable to give the Reader an. 
Account of what he may expett to find here. 
And for as much as theſe Fooks may fall into 
the Hands of ſeveral Perſons who have not 
yet peruſed the * Treatiſes, or * 


1 


— — 
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by reaſon of their ſcarceneſs, may not eafily ze 
come at; it may not be amiſs, if we premiſe 
ſomething in reſpect of the Authons Perfor- 


mancet, and ſomething in reſpett of our 


own. 8 

4nd Firſt in reſpe of the Author, it is not 
un l own ro thoſe that have peruſed bis Works, 
that though his Books newer wanted enough 
to make them grateful and uſeful to the Rea: 
der, yet his Eloguence and Copious Fluent 
Style, involved what he wrote in ſuch a mul 
titude of Words, that though they night be 
more acceptable to Men of Parts, d the 
wore Intelligent ſort of Readers, yet #hoſe of 


meaner Capacities could not ſo well retain the 


Senſe, when delivered in ſuch 4 ang Di ſcour- 
ſes, and with ſo much Circumlocut ion. Aud 
as the Suljells in themſelves are alſtruſe, ſo 
they were likely to bt much more ſo, when the 
ſubjelt Matter of them was intermixed;with 
ſo many Words, which might puzzle ordinary 
Capacities, to abſtratt and carry in ther 

Mind's, the ſenſe of the whole, 
Thus much being, ſaid. particularly in reſped 
of th: Author, we ſhall in the. next place ef 
fer in fawour of our ſelves, t hat the Copiphl 
ac of the uber See, main, but 
chargeable to the Bookſeller, = dear to 
ihe Buyer, to have. his Works. P rinted 
at the firſt, Extent, as well.as the Reaſons 
8 lefort 
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before mentioned, we thought it might not be 
unſerviceable to the Publick to preſerve both 
the Memory and Uſefulneſs of the Authors 
Writings," in as ſmall 4 Compaſs as the 846. 
jets would admit, without Contracting them 


be uſeful and inſtructiue, or extending the 
Subjetls furrher than neceſſity required. And 
though larger Capacities, as we intimated be- 
fore, might be capable of carrying the ſenſe of 
what he expreſſed in ſo mwzanyWords,aloug with 
them yet we hope it will not be ingrateful,even 
tot hem, to have the Senſe of the whole expreſ* 
ſed in ſewer, it beingmuch more eaſſe both tothe 
Reader and his Memory, that what is wrote, 
ſhould he in as ſmall a compaſs. as poſſible. 


more Copious in Words, and wrote with a 
great deal more Circumlocution, than his 
7. heological ones, and therefore in proportion 
to the number of Books admitted of a great 
deal more Contract ion. Beffdes what parti - 
cularly relates to Divinity requires more Gir- 
cumlocutions than Philoſophy, not only to im- 
print upon the Mind the ſubſtance o the Mat- 
ter, and more compleat Ideas, 
thoſe ſenſible Impreſſions, which might leave 
the more lafting Marks upon the Memory ; and 
thereſore proportronably, this Part of bis 
Works would not —_— of ſo much Contracti- 
x 2 | N. 


fo much as to leave out any thing that might 


Lidel, bis Philoſophical! Worts were much 


ut to male 
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Writings he hath made it evident, that Experi- 


on. Hore ber, we have endeavoured to draw 
them into as little Compaſs as the Subjects 
would bear. 

As to the Nature of our Performance, we 
muſt beſpeak the Candour of the Reader. When 
we formerly wrote an abſtrai# of his Pbiloſo- 


phical Works, the World was jl:aſed to giv: 


them a favourable Acceptance, and we hope 
in this Part we have done our Endeavourto 
deſerve the ſame, he ving taken all pofpble 


care to repreſ ent the Authors Thoughts, with 


as much brevity as they mould admit in his 
own Words. 0 

Aud ſince the Honourable Author hath made 
it appear by his Writings, that he wat not 
only a great Philoſopher, but alſoa good Chri- 
ftian 3; as we formerly Epitomized hi Philo- 


ſophical Works, for rhe advantage of the Pub- 


lick, we thoug bt it both Tuſtice to him as well 
as the Publick, to complzat his Works in Al. 
ftratt; that the World might ſee, by ſo good 
an Example, that Phileſophy and Divinity 
were not inconfiltent with one another, and 
that being a Philoſopher, would not be prejus 
di ial to, but ratler promote, Religion and 
Chriſtiavity; for as the Author hath obſer- 
ved. . thouyb it hath been thought frarge, that 
an Experimental Philoſopher ſhould be a 2e4- 
lous Chriſtian, yet both by his Example and 


menta 
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draw 
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es, we 
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hiloſa- 
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> hope 
our to 
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mental Phil ſophy affords peculiar ad van a- 


ges to a well a. ſooſed Mind, towards making 


a good Chriſtian, and by Contemplating the 
Works of God, to raiſe a juſt Eſteem and i i gb 


Veneration for the Author. 


Since then Philoſophy is ſo ſerviceable in 
promoting Religion, when a Philoſopher makes 


pious Applications of what Truths he diſcovers, 
in the following Alſtract, we have taken ſuch 


a Method in ranging the Suljects, where 
Philoſophy is thus applyed; that the Reader 


might beſt diſcern the Intentions and Deſigns 
of that worthy Author, and as the Subjechs 
might beſt ſerve to illuſtrate and heip to ex- 
plain one another, and conſequently have the 


beſt Tendency to promote his Intent and 


Aim. 
As Philoſophy then may thus promote Chr 
ſtiani y, by way of Introduction to his T. heal 


gical Works, we have begun with his Chri- 


ſtian Virtuoſo, i» which he makes it appear, 
not only that Philoſophy and Religion are 
compatible in the ſame Perſon, but that Pro- 
phaneneſs and Immorality too frequently pre- 
vent the good Effects of Philoſephy, the 
Knowledg of Nature being miſapplyed by ſuch 


Libertines to diſcredit and diſcountenance the 


Praftice of Religion ; whereas a good Man, 
who is free from the Prejudices of Vice, will 
apply his Knowledg of oe Creatures to confirm 

3 ts 
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his Belief, and increaſe hisVeneration of the 
Creator, fince the Viſible Things of God 
in theCreation areTokens and Effecti of the Di- 
wvinity and eternal Power of God, Aud as 
Experimental Philoſopby diſcovers the Ex- 
cellences of God Almighties Power in the Fa- 
brick and Conduct of the Univerſe ; ſo it leads 
us to the Acknowledgment and Adoration of 
that Power: whereas Superficial Knowledg and 
ill Grounded Principles only lead Men to A- 
theiſm;ſo that as piousPerſons make a good uſe 
of Philoſophy, ſuch prophane Perſons, conceited 
of their ſcanty Knowledg, preſently conclude 


themſelves wiſe, and pervert that ſmattering 


of Philoſophy to Countenance their ill Princi- 
ples. To fhew further how much Philoſophy 
may contribute to promote Chriſtianity, \ he 
proceeds to ſhew, that it furniſhes us with 
Arguments to prove the Exiſtence of à God, 
fince the more aMan knows, he will be the better 
able to diſcover theExcellences of God's Worts; 
and as it is ſerviceable in proving the Exi- 
tence. of aGod,ſa it aſſiſts us to evince the Im- 
mortality of the Soud, giving us diſtin} No- 
tions of the Body and Mind, and the Eſſenti- 
al Differences of their Attributer, And as 
Warts 'y helps us to prove the Immortality 
of the Soul, ſo it gives us ſufficient Proofs of 
Divine Providence, without which the Ex- 
cellent Contrivances of the Univerſe, where 


i Parts are Subordinately ſerviceable to one 


another, 
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another, could not be carried on and ld. 


ed.” From hence it further appears, that a 
Philoſophers Temper of Mind and the Method 


of his Thoughts tend to promote Chriſtianity ; 
for as one that is inclined to ſearch into and. 


value Truths of an Inferior kind, will be bet- 


ter inclined to value Divine Truths, which: 
are a more Eſtimable and Eternal Advan- 


tage: ſoa Philoſopher that Reaſons Mathema- 
tically, and makes uſe of the Teſtimony of his 
Senjes, will have greater Satisfaction in em- 
bracing demonſtrated Truths than in diſputing 
Subtlety againſt them. And to make it appear 
farthe ', how much Philoſophy contributes to 
promote Theology, he epreſents, that the ſtu- 
dious ſearch of Experimental Truths accu- 
Roms a Man to «ſerious and ſetled Applicat i- 


on of Mind, which is requifite to the clea» 


ring of thoſe Notions and Matters of Fatt, on 
oe Arguments for Natural and Re- 
vealed Religion are founded, whereas Supere 


ficial Wits," ſeek no further than the outfide of 


things, and are too ſoon tired with ſerious 
Thoughts, quickly paſſing from one thing to a- 
other, without ufing due attention to convince 
themſelves of their Errors. , 

Having thus ſhewn how ſerviceable Experi- 
wental Philoſophy may be to Religion inGeneral, 
he proceeds to fhew, how it may be ſervicea- 


ble to prove the Truth of the Chriſtian Reli- 
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gion, and as the chief Argaments of the Truth 
of the Chriſtian Religion, are the Excellency 
of it's Doftrin, the Teſtimony of Divine Mi- 
racles, and the great EffeFs produced in the 
World by it, having diſtinguiſhed Experience 
into Perſonal, Hiſtorical and Supernatural,: 
be proceeds to apply theſe, to recommend the 
Credibility of the Chriſtian Religion, - ſhewing 
that ſeveral things ought to be believed upon 
the Information of Experience of each of thoſe- 
kinds, which might otherwiſe be thougbt con- 
trary to Reaſon ; and that we ought to have a 


peculiar regard to thoſe things that are re- 


commended to our belief by Supernatural Ex- 
perience, fince we ought to give the higheſt 
degree of Aſſent to what is taught by thoſe 
Perſons,whomGod hath commiſſioned to declare 
his Mind,DivineTeſtimony being much ſtronger 
than Human,being warranted byGod's Verocity 
and boundleſs Knowledg; ſo that it is impoſſible 
for him to be deceived or to deceive us. He 
further ſhews the force of Arguments drawn 
from Miracles, and how far Philoſophy aſſiſts 
ws in Judging of them ; to which be ſubjoyns 
the Power aud Prerogative of Reaſon in Jud. 
ging of thoſe things which are urged in defence 
of the Chriſtian Religion or azainſt it. 

Having thus ſhewn how a Man may te both 
a good Chriſtian aud a Philoſopher, and how 
much the later contributes to promote. the for- 
yo x; 8 s 2 | mer, 


f 


ſtian Religion ; where be 
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mer, he proceeds to ſhew, how in Matters of 
Faith, things may be above Reaſon, with- 
out being againſt it; t pre vent groundleſs 
Exceptions againſt the Miſteries of the Chri- 
ſbews that things 
which are ſaid to be about Reaſon, are of two 


Liuds, ſome of which cannot be diſcovered by 


the Light of Reaſon, and others which it can · 
mt comprehend when propoſed. 

And having thus ſhewn, how Philiſephy 
may. promote Chriſtianity, he proceeds to ſhew, 
how Chriſt ian#ty may elevate a Man'sThoughts, 
and by raiſing them, promote Magnanimity er 
Greatneſs of Mind; and here he firſt conſiders 
the vulgar Notion,, and then ſhews what No- 
tion Philoſophers ought to have of it, and where- 
in the true Notion of it conſiſts; making it 
appear, that Chriſtianity is a true promoter 
Magnanimity, the Sublimeneſs of the Iuſſitu- 
tion, advancing ſolid and ſublime Vertue, and 
the Excellency of it's. Rules, comprehending 
all the Vertues 2 to our Duty; yet 
commanding nothing but what we are able to 
perform. Hie further ſhews," that the re- 
wards of Vertue in this World are not only a- 
ble to animate the Mind, but alſo the rewards 
of a good Conſcience, a Chriſtian being excited 
to Heroick Vertue by an entire Confidence of 
future Felicitiet, made up of a Confluence of 
all things that Reaſan can defire. He farther 
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ſhews, what are the Objects of an Heroick 


Soul, and what they comm nly - aſpire too, as 


a good Name, eſpecially in that State where 


they ſbull be naue, aSpeQacle ro God, ro 


Angels and to Men; to which be adds, Ho. 
nour and Dignity, which are to be prefered. 


before theſe Tranfitory ones iv a Kingdom 
that cannot be moved; where the Righte- 
ous ſhall ſhine like the Sun'in the Kingdom 
of their Father. Jo which he adds , the Ge- 
nuin Marks of Magnanimity, the firſt of hich 
he eſteems to be, a Diſpoſition to pleaſe and 
glorify God, and to promote the good of Man- 
kind; as alſo, the reſiſting of the Temptations 
which #1 Examples may lead us into; to which 
he adds, Patience in Mfictions, and Flumi- 


lity as Arguments of Magnanimity; | \ © 


The Author having thus ſhewn, how Phi- 
loſophy and Chriſtianity are confiſtent and a- 
greeable, as well as ornamental in the 
Perſon, and that the former may promote the 
later, and offered ſomething to confirm a Chri- 
ſtian in the belief of the Myſteries of our Faith, 
and to ſpew, t bat things above Reaſon are not 


therefore to be eſteemed contrary to it, and 


having further ſhewn, bow Chriſtianity may 
promote Magnanimity of Mind, and tend to 
compleat him in thoſe Vertues, which are Or- 
namental to a Chriſtian, we thoutht i wot 
amiſs to diſtingaiſb the js Subjects in this ge- 
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neral Abſtrait, under the Title of a diftin® 
Part. * 8 
Aud fince one of the Fundamental Articles of 
ourChriſtian Faith is theBelief ofthe Exiſtence 
of God; and fince Philoſaphy hath heen miſe 
employed not only by prophane and prejudiced 
Libertines, but alſo by Heathen as well as 6 
therPhiloſophers, to the diſadvantage of R 
ligion, and thoſe fundamental Articles which 
Chriſtianity is grounded upon; we ſhall under 
the Title of the Second Part of his Theolggi- 
cal Works, comprize thoſe Subjects which tend 
to prove the Exiſtence of a God and Provi- 
dence, and ſbew the Errors of thoſe who have 
been miſtaken in the Works of his Hands, de- 
rogating from the Honour of God, by attri. 
buting the wonderful Effe#s of bis Wiſdom 
and Power to Primary Cauſes, either not Ex- 
iſtent, but only Chymerical and Imaginary, 
or ſuch as are incapeble of producing what as 
lone was the Produt# of that incomprehenſible 
Being, who was the Author of the Univerſ.- 
And Firſt, in his fret Enquiry into the Re- 
ceived Notion of Nature, he repreſents, that 
as the Soul is a Pofitive Being tt is apt to 
ferm Ideas, of al other things as Pofitive 


Beings, though ſome are only Chymerical or 


Negations or Privations. As the reces ued 
Notion of Nature, which is only a National 
thing, which nevertheleſs, ſome are apt to 


re pre- 
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repreſent as the Author of all things, aſert- 
bing that to Nature which is due to the Wife ; 
dom and Goodneſs of God, which is both inju- 
 rious to the Glory of God and to the uſeful dif 
code /) of his Works. Having therefore 0 
Henn, that the Common Notion of Nature fil # 
. 
e 
F 


is prejudicial tothe Notion of a Deity, he re- 
Aifyes that Miſtake by ſhewing, that what is 
uſually aſcribed to Nature is the ff of | 
God's Wiſdom in the Creation, aud the Ex- 
traordinary and Supernatural Interpoſitions 
of Divine Providence. He further repre- 
ſents the various Acceptations of the Word 
Nature, and the 7 'y of it's Senſe, wbich 
renders the uſe of it both unintelligible and 
ſubject to lead us into Errors; aud endeavours 
to remedy theſe Inconveniences,by ſhewing how 
Nature may be otherwiſe expreſſed in it's ſe- 
veral Senſes, He likewiſe ſhaws the Tnſufft- 
ciency of the Word Nature in the Senſe uſed 
by Ariſtotle and other Philoſophers, and of- 
fers his Rea ſins why he does not uſe it in the 
wulgar received Notion, fince it is neither 
made uſe of in the Moſaick Creation nor the 
IracliciſhWritings. And having further e- 
numerated the Common Epithites and Axi- th 
oms of Nature; He illuſtrates the true No- 
tion of Nature by ſeveral Similies and other 
Inſtances, ſhewing that it is ſo far ſrom being a 
thing exiſtent,that it is only a Fiflitious Term, 
8 contri ved 
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contrived to expreſs compendiouſly, ſeveral 
things by one Name. Having thus ſhewn the 
Inſufficiency of the Word Nature, and having 
offered a fuller and truer Notion of it, le 
proceeds to make it appear, that God alone is 
that Plaſlict Power, and the Grand Aut bor 
of Heaven and Earth, who having firſt forme 
ed Univerſal Matter, put it's ſeveral Parts 
into Various Motions, which were guided and 
diſpoſed by his Wiſdom and Power, ſo as to 
Convene into that Beautiful Structure, the 
Univerſe; having ſetled ſuch Laws of Mot ion 
amongſt the Parts of Matter, that by his Or- 
dindry Concourſe, the Parts of the Univerſe 
once compleated, ſhould continue the Oeconomy, 
and propagate the Species of LivingCreatures, 
o that God's Wiſdom and Power concurred, 
according to thoſe Ideas he had derermined 
them to conform to; ſo thatwhat is called the 
Nature of a Body is not comprized init's own 
Nature or Eſſential Form, ſince it requires the 


convourſe of external Agents to perform ſeveral 
of it's Operations. ; 
Having thus ſhewn the Erroneouſneſs of 
the vulgar Notion of Nature, and that it is 
prejudicial to Religion, be proceeds io make 
it appear, how the Heatbens were miſled 
it, which gave riſe probably to thoſe Idola- 
trous PraFices in.Job's time, and the Ide- 
farries uſed amongſt the Sabeans, which were 
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ill continued in future Ages, as in Galen's, 
time, and hath further ſpread amongſt the 
Chineſe; way even the Fews and Chriſtians 
have been corrupted by the Antient Idolatrous 
Errors. He further ſhews,the i Effe&s the 
Belief of the Soul of the World hau amongſt 
the Gentiles, and how prejudicial it was to 
the Worſhip of the true God, and fint? the 
Antients confounded that and Nature toge · 
ther, and as they believed the Univerſe te 
be endowed with Life,” Underſtanding: and 
Providence, which miſied them into Error, 
Chriltians ought to have à care, bow they ad- 
mit ſuch a Being as Nature, which Men are 
apt toaſeribe as many Prerogatives to, as the 
dolaters did to their Mundane Soul, © 
And to ſbew further, why the vulgar re- 
ceived Notion of Nature ought to be rejected, 


he not only ſhews, that it is aſſented to, and 


aſſumed without ſufficient proof, but that there 
is no need of ſuch a dliſt int Inteligent Be- 
ing, as Nature is repreſented, fince the 


Phænomena ſcribed to the Power of Na- 


ture flow from the Fabrick and Conſtitution of 
the World, as conſtituted by the Omnipotent 
Author of the Univerſe. © Befides, the No- 
tion of Nature as commonly held is not only 
dark and unintelligible, but dangerous to Re- 
ligion, and conſequently to Chriſtianity, 
finite aſcribing to Nature the Wonderful +} 
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fedts they fee in the World inflead of 10 God, 


they rob- him of the Ve neration and Gratitude 
die to him, and praiſe ber for what they re- 
ceive from God. And fence the greateſt Ar- 
nes of a God and Providence may be ta- 
Gods Wiſe and Viſble Condelt tn 
yr orld, to aſcribe ſuch things to Nature 
does not only weaken thoſe Arguments, | bat 
tale away "the neceſſity of acknowledging a 
Dei 

| He farther ſhews,that what is ſaid of Na 
tures abhorrency of 4 Vacuum, tis accounta« 


3 by Mechanical Rules and Examples, 


h the Tendency of Heavy or other 
B — is aſeribed to a Diſpefition implanted 
by Nature, yet thoſe Tendences depend upon 
Mechanical Laws. And tho' Jome may Object 
that thoſe ſeeming Anomalies in things, may 
be Objefled againſt a Providence à wel as 
Natares >. gee he ſhews, That God. A 
mighty as Sovereign of the World, hath moe 
only the Power to diſpoſe of bieWorks as le = 
ſes,for his own Glory, but that hisWi iſdom being 
paſt finding out, — may have Deſgus in hoſe 
Anomalies which we cannot. diſcern; and 
conſequently may ſbem as much Wiſdom and 
Providence in the receding from the Laws of 
Naturee as ineftebliſhing of them. And as 
Providence had ſeveral Ends is forming his 
Creatures, * he principally reſpects the i Uni 
ver ſal 
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verſal good of his Works, ſo that we ought not 
to be too raſh in cenſuring God's Providence, 
fence the good of ſome particular Creatures, be- 
ing not the end of God's Creation, we muſt 
wor expect, that he ſhould regard the good of 

- ſome particular Creatures, before the welfare 
of thoſc of a Superior Rank, ſo that things 
which ſeem incongruous to Providence , not 
enly are agreeable to it, Bus tend to accompliſh 
#'s Deſigns. 

After this, having conſidered what Rea- 
ſons might firſt induce the received Notion 
of Nature, and conſidered Motion as it is 
Jaid to be natural or violent, he ſhews, that 
Mot ion at the firſt was either given to Be- 
dies by God, or impreſſed upon them by the 

force of ſome other Parts of Matter. He 
farther ſhews, how unreaſonable Critical Diſ- 
charges are attributed to Nature, and that 
berCare is not at all concerned in the Cure of 

' Diſeaſes, and that frequently in ſuch Caſes, 
God's Providence. cwuer-rules Mechanical 
Laws, and that Anomalies are no Arguments 
againſt Divine Providence. - + + 

Having thus ſhewn, bow' ſolid Philoſophy. 
may be prejudicial, by ſuch imaginary Terms, 
as Nature, which ought not 10 be uſed without 
Caution and Reſtrittion, be proceeds to re- 
preſent the Advantage this Diſcourſe may af- 
ford co Religion, by preventing Men from run - 
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ing in to. ; Thof : Extras bz Vagant IG whi ich 
not only the 971 ur 6 ſome Modern hes 
been Subjes toz by ſhewing [6 muchi Venera- 
tion for Nature ; Secondly nds the 
Proceedings ' of Divige Prrldoncd „ and 
Laſtly, . I intlini ng, Men to pay that juſt . 
Veneration, . 17 1 and Thanks directi/ to 
1 which are Aſaaly afcribed to wher they 
are. "N q 
ee "thus briefly ent lone d me 
the Eads ou, which the Author hath inſiſted 
In bis free Enquiry into Natafe; fuce what 
yy an of Final Cavles {ind to the Deman- 
fratias of. 90 N 3 we have 
to that o Nature ſubj 457 tioned his Diſcourſe e 
Final Cauſes. ; where e fr] es, why F 
[ by Philoſo ophers, 
and then having, diſtingui 7 Final Cauſes 
intoſuch.as eſpe? the Creation, of the Uni 
verſe,: whicy. calls Laiyerfat” Ends ; 
condly, into ſuch as reſpedt the Smet 0 
oy Syſtem of the World, which be calls Syſte- 
Endi, as they tend te to. the pit erpati- 
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Boch or the Mind; From hence he proceeds 
to examin Carteſius's Opinion in reſped of Fi- 
nal Cauſes, /hewivg how far a Mar may en- 
Jure into the Fnds.God propoſed in making 
bis Creatures, and how far things were made 
for particular Engs, &c. "mp 0 + 
- Having examined Catteſius's Opinion 4 
bout Final Cauſes, he. proceeds to ſhem 55 
Uſefulneſs of allowing Final Cauſes, ſhce t 
Excellent Contrivance. f .the Syſtem of the 


\ World, the Curious Fabrick of Animal Ne- 


Parts, have, been always ſtrong, Argument) 
of the" Exiſtence of a/Deity, uh made thoſe 
| .admirable Stridurei; and that the greareff 
| Praiſes that have, been paid him, have been 


- 


dies, . the Uſes of | their Senſex and other 
p 


"upon the Account of that Admitatior, which 
'was raiſed by the Contemplation of bis Warts; 
therefore it would beinjuriens to God. to dif- 


alow Final Cauſes, mhexce th ſe Attributes 
| of Wiſdom and Goodie muſt receive the He 
| our due to them. 9 ene 


Ad 70 prove further the certainty of Fi- 
nal Cauſes, g he brings ſeveral Inſtances of 
Final Cauſes, from the Bodies of Animals, 
as well as from Inanimate Bodies; aud 'eſpe- 
25 ſtom Inſtances of Diſtempers of the yes, 
and the . different Structure of the Eyes 

f ſeveral Creatures; the Structure of which 


HZ as wellas other Parti are Inſtaiices "of God's 
| 1 m 3 2s 1 * a a N Providence 5 
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Providence: date which, Argaments,, be 
adds others. proved. by Divine Revelation, 
Aud to euince further the ,Dotrin of Fi. 
nal Cauſcs, le proceeds to ſbew, ham N 470 
Aents tend to certain 2 and what 
vantages Men enjoy alove ether Crearares, B 
He furt her ſhews the Advantages M receive 
&y Final Cauſeg, not only as Rating) Crea 
turen but ut Animals 3 2 that ſome 90 
are uſeful. only by a Secondary denier Mew 
find by them, He likewiſe ſbemsus; that God's 
Ends are further. illuſtrated. by Inſtances: o 
Human Defigns.. To which, Houma 
Cautions d u ought to ug in confrd, ering 
Final Cauſes, ct ee of Cel:ſtialB . 
dies, it may not be ſafe. 72 800 * 
of their Natures, from lie Suppoſition of pa * 
ticular Ends jat leaſt-of Human, rer def Hie. 
by God in framlug them,. 9 0 85 's, parti, 
cular EA, are more evident rom Re wvelgrge 
on than . 2 c e ſhews 5 
that from: 2 lar (6 Pur 
tures of the. De ee Parts may be drin, 
and. tlas em the maniſelt \firneſs . of ſome 
„ thivgs\. to\ animal Ends ar A it may be 
* IN <4/onable tn infer, ibu they, were Frawed 
„u endained in e by, an Intell. 
Lene and Defy ent, and that. Inſets 
b Fe not pigs 'of. Final Caules,, 3 
$ ee Induſtry: oi W Great upts, 4 as mel 
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as the Propagation of their Speties, are In. 
ftances of God's Providente; © and ffuct our 
Underſtandings are unfft to judge of God's 
Wiftom, our Tynorance can be no. Argan 
againſt his Providence: He further ent 
that we vught wot to be too haſty in i ug 
of Final Cauſes, fnce the Or of everel | 
Parts are difftult to te wunderſted, ſi ties 
—_ Arguments grounded \upenTinal Cau- 
s prove only Conjettural, Hr further hema, 
why the diſcovery of Final Caufes, ought i i 
not to diſcoxrage tas from the Purſuit of Effi- 
cient Caufes, it Bring tHe ſs of N. 
turaliſt, unt ſo mach to confiaer why, as how 
particular Effet are produced. 
Having thus auder the Title of the ſacond 
Part ef the firſt Book confidered,* what: the 
Author hath ſaid to prove the Exiſtence of a 
God ant {oor on which 1 Funclu- 
menta's of Obriſtianity aregrounded, to 
further, how a Nataralift may E a — 
plication of Mind, further e Cha. 
anity, we hade in the third Part, diſtin- 
guiſhed theſe Obſervations which tend ty that 
purpoſe, ' under the Title of the third Part 
1 the firſt Book. And ſince moſt of the 'Jn- 
ances of Final Cauſes in rhe ſecond'Part are 
taken from the Obſervation tbe Eyes of 
Animult; an a further Inſtance of Providence, 
we bave lexus this Part with bis Obſervari- 
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onal Reflections may be of /o much aduax- 
tage to a well poſed Chriſtian, we have to 
theſe ſubjoyned hit Diſcourſe of Occaſional 
Meditations, to countenance and encour 
rage which, the Author bath infiſted on theſe 
Jnducements orMotives. 00 

And Firſt, 'the Exerciſe of them bant/hes 
8 1dleneſs, aud keeps us from waſting our I ime 
in idle and uain Company; Secondly, they 
keep out i Thoughts, the Soul being con- 
roy employed with good anes ; Thirdly, 
the delightfulneſs of ſuch Reflefions is ano- 
ther Motive; ſuch Meditations ſupplying us 
with a variety of Subjects, as N as 
the Works of Nature or Art; aud as Variety 


is pleaſant , ſo an Occafronal RefleFor oo 


carrys his Library about him; and that whic 

makes them more pleaſant is, the une xpecfed- 
neſs of Thoughts, which is the higheſt de- 
grre of Novelty, and exceediuzly gratifyes 
Men's Minds: © And thus, Fourthly, Occa- 
ſfona / Refleftions alfa further condyce to exer- 
ciſe and improve ſeveral Faculties of the 
Mind; Fifthly, He furtber l Ocra- 
ffonal RefizBions may be adugntagions is 
improving Mit, Extemporary Reflections gra- 
dually bringing the Mind 10 a ae af 
Conception, and to draw ſuch Conceptions 
from the Nature of things; as alſo by impro- 
c 3 © wing 
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ving the ſtyle of the Writer ;| the uncommon- 
neſs of the Subjes exerciſing his Invention 
to form proper Expreſſions.  \'- 
"Further Advantages of Otcafient! Refle 
ions being propoſed, as the extiting of good 
Thoughts and: Motions in the Will and Affe. 
Aliens, and the promoting Devotion and Piety, 
he ſubjoyns, ſe veral Examples to ſbem the 
advantages and aclightfulneſs of ſuch Medi- 
tations, from wheuce it ap 7 that Indu- 
fry and Application may be ſerviceable and 
delightful to thoſe'that Temple it. and that 
Tiſtruttion may be learned out 7 the moſt fas 
miliar 1d by "ye that. are: d, gpoſed to 


be informed. 
Haig thus; given the Zender an Actount 
of the 90 ets ary in this 2 Volume, 
A ſball only add, that we have not only 
diſtin wiſhed it into three Parts, | as | the 
Subjects ſeem to appear 4 di ifferent 
"Niture, audcould'not, without Being confuſed 
and inme / hodically jumbled together, be con- 
tamed in ſi whſequent Chapters; dur Arte the 
Subjects contuined in the ſecend Volume, are 
Awiſe of a different Nature from thoſe con 
Tainted in this, we have further\\made this 
e diſtinttion, dividing the whole into 
ths e ie „ 
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But finee it was defired that ſomet hing 
gbr be ſaid of the Author's. Life, which 
par ſo peculiarly Remarkalle both for his Pie. 
and Learning, me have undertaken accords. 
ing to the beſt Circumſtances we had the Op. 
ortunity to inform our ſelves with, to draw. 
a brief Scheme of it. We pretend not, That 
it is fo compleat as we could 'wiſh, the Me- 
urs which might bave been Material to. 
ake it more poſedt having been retained or 
buried in Oblivion for above twenty Tears, 
hich before this time we hoped might haue 
ome to. Light ; But' finte'nd Pregreſs bath. 
he een male jo draw up' Character that hath 
een /o famous ad over the World, and de- 
erxed ſo well of Mankind, and might be ſo 
Uſeful and Exemplary , we rather thought. 
it Tuſtice to his Extraordinary Merit, to 
epreſeut it in the fainteſt Reſemblance, than 
une at al; and though it might not be jo 
4 right as the wort by Original might deſerve, 
| + get 


— 7 xxiy . The Preface, — — 


7 Reams that ſhine through the Clouds are 
Ker than none at all, and may put thei Ii 
eader in Mind of what he was. more Ex. 


cellent in. __ * AA * 1 — 
_, And though bis. Charafter might ina great 
ritings, yet 


| Meaſure be collected from bis 
fince the Beams of Liabt ſcattered and di. 
ſperſed, ſhow not the brightneſs of the Obje® 
; well, as when concentered and thrown into 
a Phocus, we thought it not * to re- 
giſter ſome of the chief of his Thoughts apox 
particular Sabjefts in that regular Order 
which the Nature of them in fo good 4 Chri- 
fe tans Character might challenge, and call 
together ſome Material Circumſtances of his 
Writzngs, te witneſs thoſe Excellences which 
were apparent not only in his Books, but his 
 Praftice, Not that this can add any thing 
to bis Character, but it may repreſent it 
more clearly to thoſe, mho cannot eafily ſpare 
? 5 70 ame, or take the Trouble, to draw 2 
gether a f egular Idea of what is interſperſe 
through fo a2. . OS oe , 
And though we give this Eſſay, the Title 
of a Life, we rather think it our ſelves a 
faint Idea, than a compleat Dranght of #'s 
Meile Original, „ N 
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The Original was too bright for us to de. 
lineate, and too well known for wa to detract 
from it. and therefore we hope, that though 
we cannot do his Character Juſtice, what we 
have ſaid can do him no Injuſtice; and that 
the Reader will pardon what is " deficient 
either for want of better Abilities or better 
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+ I. Mr. Bayles large Critical and Aliſkarical 
Diftionar Ky Engliſh y in 4 Vel Fol. 8 York 3) 
th IL Thenew' World of Words, or an Uni. 
verſa Engliſh Dictionary, containing àn Me 
count of the Original or Proper Senſe, and varions 
Significations of all hard Words, derived from - 
ther Languages, together with a brief and platy 
Explication af all Terms relating to any of the 

Atts and Sciences, either Lidersl or Mechanical. 
To which is added, the Interpretatian of deen 
Names of Men and Women; also the Gree 
and Latin Names of Divers Sorts of Animals, 
Plants, Metals, Minerals, &c. with ſeveral other 
— Matters more particularly, Expreſt 
in the Preſace, Compiled by Edward Phillips Gent. 
the 6th Edition Reviſed, Cor retted and Im. 
proved, with the Addition of near 20 thouſand 
Words from the beſt Authors, Domeſtick and 
Foreign, that treat of the ſeveral Subjects, by J. X. 
Philobibl. A Work very neceſſary for Strangers, 
as well as our own Country-Men, in order to the 
right Underſtanding of what. they ſpeak write or 
* ese 

+ III. A General Hiſt, of England, both Eccle- 
ſiaſtical and Civil, from the Earlieſt Accounts of 
Time, taken from the moſt Antient Records, 


Manuſcripts and Printed Hiſtorians. With 


Memorials of the moſt, Eminent Perſons in 
Ch reha Fray) a A Foundation of the 
ntoſt noted Monaſteries, and both Univerſities, 


Folio, by James Tyrrell, Eſq; | 

+ IV. Geodeſia, or the Art of Surveying and 
Meaſuring of Land made eaſy. Shewing by plain 
Practical Rules, how to ſurvey, protract, caſt up, 
reduce or divide any piece of Land whatſoever, 
with new Tables for the eaſe of theSurveyor in re- 
ducing the Meaſures of Land, &c. by John Love, 


the 5 FE ition with Additions. 
Sold HM. Taplor at the Ship in Pater- noſter - Rom. 
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1 - Hiavatubin! — Boyle The Intra, 
vas not only diſtinguiſhed by du#im 
the Nobleneſs of his Fawily: 

and Birth, but by his early 
k Piety and the | conſiderable 
Progtn, 1 his * duit / and Parts made, in all 
manner of Learning; | ſo that he was ex- 
empt from that Reflection, which 7uvenal made 
on ſome, who valued themſelves only for the 
1 their l ſince be 1 truly W bes 
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* 2 The LIFE of the 


He had Intrinſick value enough of his own, to 

entitle him to Honour, beſides that of his Fa- 

mily and Extract; ſo that his whole Life was 

1 ä ſpent in enobling his own Mind, and cultiva- 

| ting ſuch Studies as might not only be ſervicea- 

| ble to himſelf, but the Generality of Mankind; 

having publiſhed fo many excellent Tracts, that 

whoever reads them would think, that his whole 
1 Life was nothing but a continuedSeries of Study, | 
and employed in improving Uſeful Kncwledg; | 

1 ſo that the peruſal of his Books in a great Mea- 
1 ſure ſpeak his Life, and might ſeem to ſpare us 
| 


— 


— 


the trouble of writing on that Subject, ſince an 

Iadifferent Perſon might Judgthoſe enough to 

4 take up his hole time, and that but little could 

| be ſpared for any other Amuſements; but his 

quick and penetrating Thoughts could ſoon dif. 
Patch a great deal of buſineſs. \ 

Since then the World is ſo much obliged to 

him, for what he hath favoured them withzthat 

N wee may do all the juſtice we can, to th Chara. 

| if fer of ſo worthy a Perſon, we ſhall endea- 

1 vour, as far as the Information we can he will 

admit, to draw a ſhort Scheme of ts Life; 

which will bean Honour to himſelf and a No- 

ble Example to Poſterity, which can ſcarce, nay 

cannot poſſibly be paralelled. A 

4 N Birth The [Honourable Robert | Boyle was fourth 

R and Extra- Son to Richard the firſt Earl of Cork in Ireland, 

6 #im. and Born at Liſmore in that Kingdom. Liſmere 

is ſeated upon Broeodwater, a River on the 

Weſt fide of the County of Waterfors, . juſt as 

it leaves the County of Cork. It is remarkable 

for it's Biſhops See, where Cbriſtian the Biſhop 

and Legate of Jreland preſided, * 

ear 


Par” Honourable Robert — . 4 


Year 1148, a Perſon very deſerving of the 
Church of Jreland; and the place may be ſaid. 
to beno leſs remarkable for the Birth of this. 
Honourable Perſon, who hath Signalized him. 
ſelf by ſo much Learning and Merit, and rai- 
ſed a laſting Character throughout the Learned 
Part of the World. As for the Account of his 
Family, we {ball take it from what Mr. Calier 
bath obſerved in his Great Dictionary, which. 
is thus brefly delivered. Richard Boyle, Earl 
© of Burlington had this Honour confered upon 
© him by King Charles the II. 1664 and is the 
firſt Engliſh Earl of that Title; his Father was 
© Richard Baron of Teng hall and Bandon, Viſ- 
© count of XKina{meatyand. Dung ar van, and Earl 
© of Cork in Ireland, whereunto King Charles the 


—— 


It. added that of Baren Clifford Earl of Cam- 


therland. But that which added to the Glory 
v of his Family is the Fame of the late Earls two 
© Brothers, viz. Reger Boyle Earl of Orrery, and 
© Baron Broghall in Ireland, ſufficiently recom-- 
© mend to the World by his elegant Writings 


© both in Verſe and Proſe ; and Robert no leſs 
© known by his large Improvements in Experi- 
mental Philoſophy, and the many Excellent 


© Yolums he hath Publifhed to the World. 


And as the Honourable Robert Boyle was an 
additional Ornament and Honour to his Noble 


Family ; ſo he was not leſs happy in a Siſter the 
Lady Kenelaugh, with whom he lived: Forty 


Years, and of whom the Right-Reverend Father - 
in God Gilbert Lord Biſhop of Sram, gives 
the following CharaQer. © She lived the lang- 


* eſt on the Publick Scene; ſhe made the grea- 
* teſt Figure ig all the Revolutions of theſeRinge 
| oms 
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of our Age. She Employed it all for doing 
good to others, in which ſhe layed out her Time, 
cher Intereſt and her Eſtate, with the greateſt T 
© Zeal and the moſt Succeſs that I have ever 
*known; ſhe was indefatigable as well as dex- 
* terous in it; and as her great Underſtanding 
Land the vaſt Eſteem ſhe was in, made all Per · 
© ſons in their ſeveral Turns of Greatneſs, 'de- 
fire and value her Friendſhip ; ſo ſhe had a 
© good Title to employ her Iotereſt with them 
* for the Service of others, by never making a- 
© ny, aſe of it, fot any end or deſigu of her own, 
She was contented with what ſhe had, and 
* though twice ſtripped of it, ſhe never mo- 
ved on her own Account, but was the gene- 
ral taterceſfor for all Perſons of Merit, 
Lor in want, which was the more Chriſtian and 
Effectual, becauſe not limited to the Compaſs 
© of Parties or Relations. When any Party was 
© down, ſhe had Credit enough and Zeal to 
: * ſervethem, and made uſe of thoſe ſo Effectti- 
ally, that in the next Turn ſhe had a new ſtock 
* of Credit; which was wholly employed in 
that Labour of Love in which ſhe ſpeat her 
Life; and though ſome Particular Opinions 
might ſbut her up in a Divided Communion, 
, Jet her Soul was never of a party; ſhe divi- 
* ded her Charity and Friendſhip'betwixt both, 
Ther Eſteem, as well as her Bounty, with the 
. trueſt regard to Merit, and her own Obliga- 
tions, without any difference, upon the Ac 
© count of Opinion. She had à vaſt reach of 
A Kuen ledg and Apprehenſions, and an Uni- 
: Yerſal Affability and Eaſinefs of Acceſs TE 
y 


n Joms for above Fifty Years, of any Woman * 
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nan per ſous and {Concerns an obligiug kindneſs 


of Religion, and perha 5 mote conſtantly tur- 


that Was frequent in Her Age. Such a Siſter 
well became ſuch a Brothef, Which he might 
in a great meaſure owe to his conſtant Con er- 
fition and Example, what hath been ſaid. 
her being agreeable with his CharaQer;, but 

is in auother place. This may, be füfficie 
0 new, that though he was an excellent ant 
bright Ornament of bie Noble Family, Jet an 
xtraordinary Concourſe of goodQualities were 
minent in each Branch of it, but more eſpeci- 
ly in Himſelt, who retafded all Vertpes in an 
minent Degree, as well as the other peculiar 
Endowments of his Aiad; thoſe ſhining Bran- 
ches, ſhewing the bright Origidal from M hence 
D 
All that I ſhall ſay further in reſpect of his 
Birth and Extraction, is, that as his Family was, 
to uſe the Words of the Leatned Biſhop Burnec, 
„ Watered with the bleſſifgs and due of Hea- 


this Life, and produced ſo many Noble Plants, 
* ſo they ſignally felt the Effects of their Hum- 


ther of five, who had none of thoſe high Ti- 
tles that ſound great in the World; yet he 
raiſed himſelf a Name, greater than any could 
Live bim, and which all the World chile 
erer eee 


10) ap 


Ever, as well as fed with the beſt Portions of 


* ble and Chriſtian Motto, God's Providence is. 
* my Inheritance. And as he was the only Bro- 
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promiſing Bloſſoms. of his early Piety, 


| terwards ſhone out in full Perfection 
and the Specimens of his great Capacity, and i 
large Endowments of Mind, made an eat) 
appestance in his Tender Years; which wen 
firſt cultivated in the meaner Schools in rel ani 
where, no doubt, bis Progreſs was anſwerabl 
to the quickneſs of bis Parts, and the great adi 
vautages his . rded him. 
When his tender Years had been duly inftry 
Qed and improved in the neceſſary Rudimeny 
of Schovl Learning, and his Age and Oppor 
tunities made it reaſdnahle, he further Impro 
ved and purſued his Studies, in the Uyiverſit 
of Leiden in Holland; Where bis Progreſs aud 
Application were ſuitable to the Greatneſs. d 
his Genius, and the Natural Diſpoſition. b. 
had, to furniſn his Mind with ſuch things, a 
were graceful and acceptable to a Diſpoſiti 
that aimed at Univerſal, Knowledg, eſpecially 
ſuch as might become ſo great a Soul, and; en 
large the Sphere of a Capacity of ſo vaſt an Ex. 
tent. nnen. Das 1 
When he had imptoved his Studies at thi 
Univerſity, he omitted no Opportunities of ad- 
ding to the Knowledg of Books, the ſtudy, end 
ſearch into the Knowledg of Men, Which cat 
no way be better underſtood, than by traveling 
into foreign Countrys; where the Manners and 
Cuſtoms of People appear more free and us 
diſguiſed to Strangets, than to their own Cout'i 
try men; and could be advantagions. to nom 
more than to one, whole ſagacity and (quick 
apprehenſion, would enable bim to make tht 
niceſt judgment, and whoſe plentiful orrogt 
K Nou 
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advantages. And as he had a great and noble 
Fortune, it was eſpecially great to him, as he 
wis cadowed with a great and noble Soul, 0 
mate ule of it to the beſt purpoſes.” The early 
increaſe of his Piety and verfuous Principles, de 

quently owned to receive a great deal of al- 
ſtſtance aud advantage from his Converſation 
with the Golly and'Pious Archbp. Up 


— — — 
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irchbp. Uſher, Pri 
mate of Trelarid, who as. he wðas 4 irticular 
Friend to the whole Family was not backwards 
id promoting the growth of thoſe hopeful Seeds 


he might exfily diſberg would produce a noble 


CY 


and plegtifdl Harveſt. He put him chiefly on 
the ſtudy of the Scriptures in the Original Lan- 
£ Len which he for ſeveral Years purſued with 

3 much exatneſ, that he could readily quote 
alf remarkable Paſſages in Hebrem; and he read 
the New Teſtament ſo diligently in Greek, that 
when any paſſage was mentioned upon any Oc- 
caſton, he could readily repeat it in that Lan- 


Os 9. — 
Baring hithetto taken Notice, as far as we 
greſ of his can infor m our ſelves, of what hap en'd in his 
viper Tears. tender Years, and the Early 1 J made 
towards Heaven, and the hopeful Foundations 
he Had laid for 3 Nable Superſtrugure, we 
"ſhall proceed to that which his riper 'Years 
made ſo Splendid aad Magnificent, and which 
had not only a large foundation in the Know 
ledg of Natural Things, but ſoargd fo high 
that he converſed with Saints and Allgels, and 
even Seraphims themſelves; nor did he only 
trace the foorſteps of Nature, but pehetrated 


. 


ſo deep, as to diſcover the bright Apprebenfi- 


ods of a God and his Attributes, 10 that in him 
404 1 * 6; $ $3 we 
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- © as a Fatterm of Living, and a Pattern ſo per- 


 ©theChriſtianRelivion can raiſe a Mind, that 


© fallea to my own'(hire, which were very fre- 


.« that have ſo often both humbled and raiſed 


Honourable Robert Boyle 9 

— — NE a — — 
we may, to uſe the words of the Learned Dr. 

Burnet triumph upon the Honour that belongs Dy. Bur- 
© to Vertue and Religion, which appeared ſo net Ch. 
© eminently in a Life, which may be confidered 4 2. 


is 


© fe, that it will perhaps ſeem a little too far 
© gut of ſight, too much above the hopes, aud 
© by conſequence, above the endeavours of any 
© that might pretend to draw after fuch au O- 
C riginal, which muſt ever be reckoned among ſt 
© the Maſter Pieces even of that Great Hard 


that made it. I might here challenge the whole 


Tribe of Libertines to come and view the Uſe- 
Tfulneſs, as well as the Excellence of the Chii. 
© ſtian Religion, in a Lite that was entirely de- 
© dicated to it, and ſee what they can object. 1 
© ought to call on all that were ſo happy as to 
now him well; and obſerve his Temper and 
© Courſe of Life, and charge them to ſumm up, 
© and lay together, the matiy great and good 
© things, that they ſaw in him, and from thence 
© to remember always to how vaſt a Sublimiry 


© does both throvghly believe it, and is entirely 
© governed by it. I might here alſo call up the 
© Multitudes, the vaſt Multitudes of thoſe who 
© have been made both the wiſerand rhe eaſier, 
© the better and the happier by his means: but 
that 1 might do alf this with the mote ad- 
vantage, I onght to bring all at once into 
* my Memory, the many Hours that in a-Cou ſe 
* of nine and twenty Years Converſation bive 


© quent and free for above half of that time, 


d a me; 


| 
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< me, by feeing how exalted he was, and in 
< that feeling, more ſenſibly my owa Nothing 
© and Oepreſſion, and which have always edi- 
© fyed, and gever one. nor ig any one thing 
© beeu uacaly to me. When I remember hom 
© mack I ſaw ia hir and Learacd, or at leaſt 
© might have Learacd from him; when I reflect 
ou the Gravity of his very Appearance, the 
© Elevation of his Thoughts and Diſcourſes, the 
< Modeſty of his Temper, and the Humility of 
© kis whole Deportmeat, which might have 
£ ferved to have forced the beſt Thoug 
upon the worlt Minds, when I ſay, I bring 
© all this into my Miad ; as | form upoa it too 
© bright an Idea to be eaſily received by ſuch 
© 25 did act know him: fo i am very ſenſible 
© that cannot raile it equal to the Thoughts 
« of fuck as did. cannot bring out into 


© diſtinc Thoughts, all that of which I have 


© the imperfed hiats and ruder draughts in my 
* Mind, which I caunot think equal to a Sub- 
© jet ſo far above my owa Level. And if the 
Depth aud Sublimicy of the Subject was too 
extenſ ve for one of my Lords Learning and 
Capacity, we may eaſily ſuſpect that what we 
ſhall ſay, will be far ſhort of his Noble Chara- 
&er, which can be ao other way better expreſ. 
fed, than by acknowledging that what we can 
ſay of him,can only help to repreſent the faiat- 
eſt 1de« of the brighteſt of Charager. 
He ſtudied the Scriptures for many Years ſo 


exactly, in the Original luste, and with 
an 


ſo much critical Strictaeſ: underſtood that 


Sacred Book ſo well, that few of thoſe that 
made Divinityſtheir ſtudy, could parallel him 
| or 
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or go beyond him: and bad ſo gv eat 2 regard & 
value for that Seprd Beek, that if avy tbiog 
happened in Converſation, which might con | 
tribute to 3Noftrate and explain, and give bim | 
a clearer view of any Paſſage or Text in Scrip | 
ture, be received it with pleafore and Grind. | 
Qion, and examined it with the greateſt accy- 
racy and ſtrictneſs, and was follicntons to have 
it io writing, if he perceived the Perſon not 
vowilling or uneaſy; 2nd as he was very dili- 
ent and exact in ſearching the Scriptures bim- 
if, fo be thought it the Duty of every Chri- 
ſtian to do ſo; and us, wherever rhivgs were 
w11109 afar crimes, were wrinen fox our kfi>uftion, 
Row. 15. 4. on this Occaſon he delivers bis 
Opinion to this Porpoſe, in his firſt Part of 
the Excellency of Theology above N % 
h; when God hath given greater tmtelleQual 
Abilities than to the generality of Chriſtians, 
and we willingly come ſhort of the Myſteries 
and Truths of Chriſtianmy, which be bath in- 
vited as well as commanded us to fearch after, 
it is not muck of Gratitude to neglect that 
Duty; does it ok lixe Gratitude, wo receive 
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of Faith. Matters of Everlaſting Conſequence, 
upon the Authority of other Men, as ſubject 
to m ſtake as our ſelves, when ſatisfad ion may 
de had trom the Word of God ? the Noble Be. 
reant, when the Goſpel was propoſed to them, 

 ſearche! the Scriptires daily, whether thoſe things 

were: ſo, Afts 18, 111 

His _ And thouvghthe underſtood the #ebrew very 
pe rok well; and had 'made-a conſiderable progreſs in 
gusgei, &c. tRERabbioical Writings, and other Oriental 
| Languages; and had read fo much-of the Fa- 
thers, as to form"a-clear judgment of all the 

Eminent Ones; yet he declares; in his Excellent 

Fratt of the Style „f the Scripturet, that thoſe 

Sacred Writings have the greateſt Influence 

both on our Faith and Practice, God's Will 

being no where to be better Learned than 

her e it is revealed and as Obedience to God's 
Commands requires thoſe from us, he further 
geclares his Opinion freely, to this Purpoſe, 1 

take the Liberty to examin what God ſays, 

without confidiag in what Men, by their In- 

ter pretations may make him ſay; conſidering 

the Senſe of the Text, without the Gloſſes of 
Interpreters, or even of the Fatbets. And as 

he was well ver ſed in the Sacred Writings both 

of the Old and Ne Teſtament, ſo he was ear- 

neſt ly deſirous that all Mankind ſhould de ac- 

quaianted with them too. ; 

fs Kw. Asch as he had read ſo much of the Scriptures 
ledg ando- às Was ſufffetent to make lum a compleat Maſter 
pirion in of the BOH of Divinity, and had examined 

Pry rope Hicely the Whole Controverſſes of Religion; 

„ ſo he wos far from being byaſſed in his Judg. 

ment, byany Parties or- private dutereſt; and 
y | a5 
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uence, as he did not confine himſelf to any Party, fb © 

ubjeck Wl he excluded no Party from bim; baving a 

n may WH Chriſtiav Charity for all, Parties, who were 

le Be. truly Religions, which he, plainly declares in 

them, his Trad of the Syle of zhe Scripenres, ſor ſays 

thing: he, I read the Sacred Authors and their Expo- 
| ſitors with an Impartial Aim, having no de- 

very fign to prove any Articles by the Scriptures, 

eſs in but rather chuſing to deduce my Opinions from 

iental BY it, than to reſt them to, prove my Opinions; 

e Fa- nor do I neglect thoſe Arguments or Pallages 


1], the ¶ which confit m the Doctria of the Church 1 ad- 

ellent WM here to, yet only chuſing fuch Paſſages as may 

tnoſe BY ſolidly. jultify; my Thoughts, and as may, raiſe 

1ence in me a Reverence for the Scripture and Chri- 

Will WE Rianity in general, obſer ving ſuch things chief. | 
than ly, as may confirm the Articles clearly diſco- 
z0d's Wi vered in the Bible, and ſbew the Excellent 

rther Majeſty of the great Auther, and the manifold | 
ſe, I Widdom of God. Nor do think any Paias 1 
ſays, miſpent that tend to evince that great Truth, 

r in- that the Scriptures are the Word ot God, and 

ring Juſe not the | cripture to defend the Opinions 


only of particular Parties, but to contemplate 
the Beauty, Symmetry and Magnifcence of 
the Compoſure, and to excite my Devotion to 
the Duty, there, Preache . 

And as he was impartial. in puitingConſtruQi. r o 
ons on Texts of Scripture, he loved no Fractice „ of Dif 
or Niceties that might occaſion Divitions. a- 8 
ater . mongſt Chriſtians, and to uſe Dr. Buyner's Ex- 
ed preſſions, ©* he thought pure and diſintereſted 
ion; . Chriſtianity was ſo bright and ſo glorious a 
dg- thing, that be was. much troubled at the diſ- 
and WF putes and diviſions which had riſen about ſome 

E 2 NN 835 JT N 4 R leſſer 
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6 leffer Matters, whilſt the greater and moſt im- 
© portant,as well as the moſt univerſally acknow- 
tledged Truths, were by all fides almoſt as ge- 
© nerally neglected as they were - confeſſed, 
and purſuant to this Character the Honourable 
Mr. Boyle in his Style of the Scriptures propoſe 
ſeveral Fundamental Controverſies, which he 
ſays are more worthy a Wiſe Man's Study, 
than a great many trifling ones that puzzle 
Chriſteadom. But though, as he elſewhere 
ſays, we ought to have ſeveral Texts of Scrip- 
ture in Readineſs, and thatChriſtians ought to 
be armed with Spiritual Weapons, and to have 
the Sword cf the Spirit in readineſs upon all oe · 
caſions, yet he was far from enconraging un- 

_ neceſſary Diſputes; and if at any time, Con- 
troverſies happened, they ought to be avoided 
by illiterate Perſons; for when he adviſesChri 
ſtians to arm themſelves with the Sword of the 
Spirit, he gives this Caution What we have 
ſaid, we ſuppoſe to be ſpoken to lutelligent Pet- 

| Tons, but were we to ſpeak to common 
People, who could not hope eitber for want 
of Parts or Leiſure, to viadicate cither them- 
ſelves or others, I ſhould adviſe them, not to 

' liſten to, or undertake Diſputes of any kind, 
about that ſacred Book, eſpecially when pro 
__ poſed 8 Wits; for it not being ne- 
ceſſary for the Common people to be acquainted 
witb the Controverſial Parts of Scripture, nor to 
be acquainted with thoſe that wander from thi 
common way toHeaven(which he takes thoſe to 
_ &ogthat puzzle themſelyes with unneceſſary N. 
_ cettes.) It is not convenient for them to di 
; 25 their Faith, or to hazard the ſubverting 
Sr it, to gratify unneceſſary Curioſity, which 
BY | like 
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like the /tch, grows worſe, though it gratifyes 
the Fancy to ſcratch it. And he further re- 
the Danger, to prevent ſuch Perſons 
m falling into ſuch Inconveniences; for, ſays 
he, though a Man's deſign may be to gratify 
his Curioſity only, by bearing of Wit and No- 
velty; yet ſuch Notions are apt to raiſe ſtrange 
Scruples in ſuch Men's Thoughts, which, tho” 
eaſily anſwered, are hard to get out again, 
And us in Infectious times, Phbyſigians forbid 
ſmaller exceſſes, or other irregularities, which 
wy breed diſtempered Humours, becauſe 
flight Fevers are apt to grow Peſtilential ;, fo 
thoſe that value their Faith, ought to be cau- 
tions, leſt the Cuſtom of railing againſt the 
Scriptures, ſhould taint them, either by Rea - 
ding or Converſation; leſt the ſmalleſt de - 
grees of Contagion ſhould end ia Irreligi · 
« | "Be: TRE” x37 | 
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From hence it appears, how Cautious Mr. u 36 


them. And as he thought a great many Diſ- 
putes in Religion unneceſſary, ſa he eſteemed 
the Bible as the chief Iaſtructer of our Faith, 
and Guide of our Actions; which being the 
Word of God was moſt likely to reveal his 
Will. To ſhew his highEſteem and Venerati- 
on for thoſe ſacred Writings, be hath not only 
wrote an Excellent Tract in Defence of it, but 
repreſents,that 2s it is the Word ofGod,and is a. 
greeable to his Willz ſo the Bible in reſpect of 
other Books is as Diamonds amongſt pretious 
Stones; as the moſt parking, apteſt to ſcatter 
Light, aud as the moſt ſolid, apteſt to maks 
_ | 1mprefſions; 


Boyle was of entring into Dangerous Difputes, of «bv rvlp 
eſpecially with fuch as were unkt to . — is. 
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W 1 And as the Word is ter med a 
Light, the worlt and plaineſt Ruſticks may by 
the benefit of it's Light direct his ways, and the ¶ th. 
greateſt Philoſophers may be exerciſed-with the tu 
abſtrufeſt Myſteries ; ſo.that,the Ignorant may be. 
learn Knowledg,and the.wiſeſt kad their igno- 
rance. And to repreſent. his Fſteem for it fur- 
ther,he thus Expreſſes hi The Bible loo. 
ſes ch of e being conſidered 
a5 aSyltem,; it's grea vantage appear ing 
when diſplay at it's o Dimenßons 3'.the | 
Study of it affordio? fa much delight to.;deyaut 
and intelligent Proſecutors. of it, that like the 
Halal #j4hs of the Bleſſed, the Duty is 2 Plea- 
ſure, 1 the Exerciſe a Recompenſe of Pity. 
And to bew what delight;he took in it, be 
fays, when I cantemplate Moſes and Elias talk 
jag With Qhriſt, Imean the Lay end the Pro- 

pets, concording with the Goſpel, I canuet 

s 8 crying out with Peter, I 11g far me 

Bp os „ take 1 5 Mat. 17. ver 4 ſo that I cannot 

A Woocder the pfalr:;f ond compare the. tan 

tag verges of the Faker 1⁰ that of 
ney. py | 

His Pri- 22 By bad {Faſt Veneration <a Eſteem 

| wate as fog the tiered ritings e of che Holy Pen Mea, 

3 ſo he mani Hh his value fr them not only by 

Saller of Making s Publigk. Defence againſt their Oppo- 

the Scrip- ders, but hatb. e whole Treatiſe to 

ren. Excite us to the. Study of them 3 and as he ſe- 
- duloully purſued the Study, of. Dixinity ig 
General, ſaſhe as. conſtantly; made it his 

daily Study, for. he had not only ſeveral Chap: 

ers read to. him every day, but once a Week 

bad a Chapt i Gemfiread do hin in Kal 
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235 1 am informed by one, who he for ſome 
Years employed every Saturday Morniag for 
that Purpoſe ; and as he daily heard the Scrip- 
tures/himſelf, ſo he urged it as a duty jacum- 
beat upon all Chriſtians to do the ſame; thus 
fixing, them upon our Memories till our Under- 
ſtaading, can attain, the Knowledge of them; 
which Duty is not only incumbent on private 
Perſons but Kings.themſelves of which he gives 
a very ſignal Iuſtaace, for when God made a 
Kjag to govern his People, e the 
ook of the Law. he. ſaid, I: ſhall be with hum, 
d he ſhall read therein all the days of hi, Life, 
Dent. 17. 18, 19. by which means it ſhall be 
prolonged, ver. 20. Aud ide King was not 
poly obliged to Read, but to Write the Law; 
ad to write it out as he was King, for though 
be had a Copy of the Law of his own Writing, 
before he was King; yet afterwards he was 
pbliged to write it with that Hand that held 
be Sc p er; and certainly it cannot be anEm- 
Ployment, too mean for Princes to ſecure their 
tex nal Felicy y. But to roceed, 125 
as Mr. Sole was a diligent Studier of the 27547 he 
criptures, ad endeayoured to per ſwade o- rhought of 
hers to the ſame practice and having by bis Morality. 
ooſtant Application, and the large Endow- 

ats ot his, miud grounded himſolf in the Fun- 
ameatals of Chriſtianity, ſo compleatly, be. 
ould not fail of being. as deyout, a Chriſtian, 
being well acquainted, with,the Docttin of Chri- 
lanity as well as Morality, which ; he, proves 
o be no where more copiouꝭ and cogently de- 
lvered than in Sacred Writ, For, ſays he, 
though I have formerly taken pains to peruſe 

Books 
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Books of Morality, yet ſince they have only 2 
Power to perſwade, but not to command; and 
Sin and Death do not neceffarify attend the 
Diſobedĩence of them, they have the leſs Inſſa 
ence ; for fince we may take the Liberty to 
eſtion Human Writers, I find, that the Me- 
ods they take to impoſe their Writings wpon 
us, may ſerve to countenance either Truth or 
Falſchood, And indeed Mogaliſts excepting 
thoſe Duties which Nature, or our Cartofity 
in enquiring into times and places, have 
taught us, ſeem rather to fence with Wit : their 
Popular Topicks being bnitt upon fuch ancers 
tain Foundations, that they may with as much 
Probability he overthrown as defended ; and 
our Corruptions prove Sophifters fuſlictent to 
deny that a Duty, they have no mind to comply 
with. But when any thing is commanded by 
the Scriptures , being conſcious, that it is the if 
Will of that Father of Spirits, diſpute not to 
obey his Orders, and comply with his "ara 
un thus ſaith the Lerd, more than with N. 
Dialogues, or Senecas Epiſtles, thoſe Ethicks 
haviag the trueſt Foundations which are built 
the Senſe of the Scriptnres. — and fur- 
ther, amongſt bare Moraliſts, 1 wenld ex. 
amia and diſtinguiſh, how far what they ſay, is 
conſiſtent with Reafon, as well in reſpect of the 
Inducements as the Nature of what they offer, 
being unwilling to be cheated into Ver tue, with. 
out the Liberty of Acting as a Rational Cree 
tyre and Chriſtian. | 
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theSourneſs off arties that as he was fully per- 
ſwaded of the Truth of it, and indeed — 
poſſeſſed with it, fo he rejoyced in every Di 
coveary that Nature farnifſhed him with, u 
ieftrate it, or to take off the ObjeQions . 
guaſt any Part of it. He always conſider 
edit ava Syſtem of Truths, which ought to 
purify the Hearts, and govern the Lives; and 
he believed it himfeif, fo he hath made uſe 
pf conviacing Arguments, to perſwade others | 
d the delief of it, not only ſhewing the Grounds 
Natural Religion to be founded upon Reaſon, 
ut alſo making it appear, that the Chriſtian 
Religion is grounded upon Reaſon and Expe- 
tence; for, ſays he, ſince Man is endowed with 
Reaſon to tell him, that God is both his Maker 
nd continual Benefactor, and that conſequent 
y, he may juſtiy require Worſhip and Obedi- 
ace ; and ſiuce the fame Rational Faculty may 
el him, that it may well become the Majeſty 
ad Wiſdom of a Cod, es a Sovereign of the | 
orld, to preſcribe Laws to his Creatures, 1 
bo are capable of Underſtanding as well as =_ 
ff Obeying them, and Glorifying their Author | 
ad further, ſincehis own Mind,if not vitiated, b 1 
I cogvigce him, that he owes FOR | 
w | 
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for the Author of his Being, and his coatiay 
Benefactor; and ſince his. Conſcience und 
theſe Accounts will convince him, that 
owes all the Duties of Natural Religiay 
and ſince his Reaſon will tell him, that h 
Soul is Immortal, and therefore capable 
well as deſirous af being everlaſtingly hapg 
he muſt; conſequently 1 be ,;. deſirous of =; 
God would: have him believe or do. 4 
therefore if he ſhall be iuformed by Snpernanff 
ral Revelation, what. manner of .Worſhip af 
Obedience would be moſt acceptable to higl 
and God ſhall encourage him, by Promiſes 
that Felicity, to both of, them, he cannot h 
thankfully acknowledg ſuch proceedings, bf 
coming the tranſcendent Goodneſs of Gd; 
that, one who takes Notice of God's wonderh 
Providence in bis Diſpeaſations, will have 
advantage to confirm his Belief grounded. upd 
Hiſtorical and other Proofs of Chriſtiauit 
And to ſhew , that we have good Grounds f 
the Chriſtian Religion, he tells us, that v 
onght to give the higheſt degree of Aſſent 
what is taught us by God, by thoſe Verſa 
that have been commiſſioned to declare 
Miad , for the Kaowledy, of, and the faithfu 
neſs in, delivering what is witneſſed, beit 
required in a Witneſs, Divine Teſtimony mil 
be ſtronger than Human, beiag warranted 
the Veracity of God and his boundleſs Kao 
edg,jit being impoſſible for him to he deceive 
or that he would deceive us; ſo that Chriſti 
nity grounded upon ſuch Demonſtrations ail 
Reaſons as he offers, no wonder if it briif 
forth Fruits proportionable to the ſoundue! 
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of it's ae 5 that the. Tree ſhould 

bring orth Fruit ſuitable to it's Sone ſs. 


But that we may, trace the Original, from 
wheace fo many good Works ſprung, a litue 
more exattly, zud view; the ſolid Foundation 
of his oats and e Vextues a little more 
eradly, from Generals, we. hall deſcend to 
Particu 478, and ſince the Foundations of Chri- 
agity depend. ngt only on a firm Belief of 
Rees Religion, but alſo on thoſe Funda- 
| meatal al Articles of our Belief of the Exiſtence 
oY of 2 Cod, and a Providence, we ſhall take ai view 
of what the. Honourable Mr. Beyle hath ſaid to 
W make his Faith evident and then we ſhall pro- 
cred co his N Works, which, were ſufficient 8 
0 poukrm A «ly H ope of Exerlatiog Felicity; 

xr. he had not only Feth in the higheſt degree, 
which along with bis good Works might. raiſe 
Wa lively Hape, but bis . was * e 
ad Exemplar. 
That he had a firm Belief of, and Venetation Hl Belief 
org the Holy Scriptures, his Writings are ſuf. 9 — 4 
Ficieat Teſtimonies 3 and they are no leſs Te- G,. 1 
imonies of his ſteata ſt Belief. of the Exiſtence 
fa cod, for which he hath prodeced the ſtronge 
le eſt Arguments and Demonſtrations.' The Be- 
aichfchhhief of a God was ſp firmly grounded. im him, 
, beth as Dr. Burner ſays, .* he bad the — 
ny MUS deft Veneration tor, the great God ef Haven 
ted 2nd Earth, that 1 ever obſervedin any, Petſon. 
Kao The very, Name of God was never mentioned 
cc!" by him without a Haufe and a viſible top in 
Shi ill, his Diſcourſe, in which one that knew him 
one a moſt particularly above twenty Veats, hath . 
it * told me æhat he was ſo} exact, that he does not 
zundne © remember 
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| remember to have obſerved him once to fail 
in it, © and indeed it appeared to 
© thoſe who converſed moſt with bim in hit 
© Enquiries into Nature, that his main deſign 
in that, on which as de had his ownEye moſt 
* conſtantly, ſo he took care to put others often 
in Mind of it, was to raiſe in himſelf and o- 
© thers, vaſter Thoughts of the Greatneſs and 
© Glory, and of the Wiſdom and Goodneſs of 
* of God. This was ſo deep in his Thoughts, 
that he Concludes the Articles of his , 
* which relates to chat 71»ſtri0us Body,theRoyal 
Society, in theſe Words, wiſhing them al a | 
\ happy ſucceſs in their landable Attempts, 10 diſce | 
ver the true Nature of the Works of God, and 
"praying, that they and all other Searchers ima 
© Phyſical Truths may Cords ally refer their Art ain-· 
| © ments,to the Glory of the great Amber of Nut 
* and to theComfort of Mankind, And as he had 
ſo profound a Veneration for the Name of God, 
ſo he took a great deal of Pains to conviace 
Mankind of bis Exiſtence, and to diſplay his 
Attributes, and in diſabuſiag the World, who 
mere im — by eee, 

Epicurss & Ariftetle,making it appear, that 
— the Authorof T n Creator 
of the Univerſe; for ſpeaking of the 
Author of Things; he ſays, what they aſ- 
cribe to Nature, I aſcribeto theWiſdom of God 
in the Creation; and elſewhere he ſays, I, for 
my Part, allow no other Plaſtick Power but 
God, Aatecedent to the Formation of the 
World, there 3 Foundation in Scripture 
do acknowledg ſuch a Being; for in the 4 


fie Hier of the Crantiop, iti faid, oy 
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the beginning made the Hleuven and the Eartin 
and Wet he viewed what he had mae, God 
ſaw every thing that ht had made, and ſaid they 
were good. And to evince, how far God was 
concerned in the Formation of the World; he 
ſuppoſes it to be after the followiag Manner; 
The Great and Wiſe Author of Things, firft 
forming the Univerſal Undigeſted Matter, put 
it's ſeveral Parts into various Motions; by 
which they muſt needs be divided into innume- 
rous Particles of different Fulks, Figures, and 
scituations; guid ing and over-ruling the Mo- 


| ions of thoſe Parts by his Wiſdom and POW» 
er, ſo as to diſpoſe them into that Beautiful 


and Orderly Frame we call the World; © ſome 
being ſo contrived as to form Seeds or the Se- 
minal Frinciples of Plants and Animals. Be- 
ides, he ſettled ſuch Laws or Rules of Local 
Motion amongſt the Parts of Matter, that by 


conomy of the Univerſe, and propagate. the 
Specles of Living Creatures; ſo that God's 
Omnipotent Power and Irfiaite Wiſdom con- 
curred to compleat the Form of the Univerſe, 
accord ing to thoſe compleit Ideas, he had de- 
ermined them to conform to. And u pon ano - 
ther occaſion heſ1ys ; The Divine Author of 
the Univer bath formed ir ſo admirably; and 
not only contrived it's Structure, but ſettled 
ſuch conſtant Laws amongſt it's Yarts, as were 
moſt convenient for ſuch a Fabrick as the Uni- 
verſe, and hath given the particular Parts of 
it ſuch a Subordination in reference to oue and- 
ther, and the Original Fabrick of 2 
f e 0 


his ordinary Concourſe, the Parts of the Uni- 
Fverſe once compleated, ſnould continne the Oe- 
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of the World, that the Welfare of particula 
Parts of it ſhonld be ſo far provided for, u 
was conſiſtent with the Chand Laws of the 
Univerſe, and ſuch Ends as he propoſed mom 


conkderable than the Welfare of Particular 
Creatures. Upon which cogſiderations not toil 


* 


mention Miracles which are ſuperustural, not 


thoſe laſtaaces, where the Providence of Golf 


does particularly interpoſe, it may be teaſonr 


bly ſaid, that God having an lufinite Undet - 


ſtanding, clearly difcerned the conſequencai 


of thoſe Laws he had made, in reſpect of all 
ConjuaQures, and conſequent Circumſtances} 


and having ſettled ſtanding Laws of Motion 


ſuitable to his wiſe Ends, it was agreeable u 
his Wiſdom to 


prefer Catholick Laws befor 


Subordinate On, and Uniformity in his Corſi 1 
duct, before Alterations according to particu 


lar Emergences. And conſequently, he r 


cedes not from General Laws wiſely eliabliſhelf ; 


A 


to ſerve particular Creatures, or to preveul 


ſeeming lrregularities,which he foreſaw wou 


happen, and thought fit toordain and perml 


not unſuitable to fome Phyſical Moral or pol 1 


tical Ends he had in view; ſo that ſev 
things which to us ſeem Anamolous, were - Col 


1 


gruons enough to his ſecret Ends, and then 


fore not to be cenſured by us. From whence i 
appears, what Setled and Rational Notions Md 
Boyle had of a God; which is confirmed by f 


: 


veral Paſſages diſperſed in other Parts of Wl 


Writings, which ſince they may ſerve to | F 
ſtrate the Authors Sentiments of a God al ' 


his Attributes, we think it not vnreaſonable 
this — to take Notice of them. 
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Since then GodAlmighty's Works are Proofs 
"> Vf his Exiſtence, we ſhall further obſerve, what 
he Honourable Author hath elſewhere ſaid on 
his Subject, making uſe of his Expreſſions, with- 
Put taking Notice of the particular Occaſions, 
ice that would be too tedious; we ſhall theres 
ore only hint, that ſpeaking of Final Cauſes, 
"Me expreſſes himſelf to this Purpoſe ; the Ex- 
Wellent Contrivance of the Syſtem of the World, 
be Curious Fabrick of Human Bodies, the U- 
of their Senſor ies and other Parts have al- 
ays been ſtrong Arguments of the Exiſtence 
St a Deity, who made thoſe admirable Stru- 
tures. And in another Place, he ſays, that ſe- 
Wcral Parts of the World, which we have not 
ade uſe of, may be of advantage to a Rational 
-*&-reature, who by contemplating the Works 
=p! God, may elevate his Mind in the Acknow- 
eagments, and produce the Sentiments of 
Fratitude, Veneration and Love. Another 
Wn {tance of his Belief of a God, we ſhall take 
"pt his Excellency of the Mechanical Philoſophy, 
Thich is, that God firſt gave Motion to Mat- 
and fo guided their Parts, that they might 
onvene into a World according to his deſign, 
© cond eſtabliſhed ſuch Laws of Motion as are com- 
only called theLaws of Nature. So that the U- 
Nivrerſe being once formed by God, aud the 
Mi uss of Motion being ſettled and continued by 
ee Concourſe of Divine Provideace,all Phene- 
of Wc: arePhyfically produced by the Mechanical 
to iu gections of Matter. | | | : 
od al Jo evince further the Exiſtence of a God, he 
ible ys, If we conſider the Vaſtneſs, Beauty and 
esular Motions of Celeſtial Bodies, the Admi- 
SY K 2 table 
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ons but whole Treatiſes, in which he hat 


rable ſtructure of Animals and Plants, andi 
Multitade ot other Phenomena of Nature, au I 
how they are ſubſervient to Mankind, they ar 
ſufficient to perſwade a Rational Creature, thai 
ſo vaſt beautiful and regular a Syſtem, and i 
admirably contrived a Structure as the Woti 
owed ir's Origin to an Author Suprefnely Po 
erful Wiſe and Good. The Generality of Pl 
loſophers and Contemplative Men in almoſt i 
Ages and Countries, conſidering the variou 
Phenomena of the Univerſe, were perſwaded i 
the Exiſtence of a Ged, thinking it Irrationi 
to ſubſcribe ſo wiſely contrived 2 Fabrick ws 
the Accidental Cauſe of Blind Chance. Au 
farther, it is not a flight Survey, but a diligenl 
and skillful Search into the Works of God, tu 
will be ſuſficient to engage a Man, by a Ratio 
nal and Eſtectual Conviction to acknoledg viii 
the Prophet, The Author of the Univerſt# | 
Min derſul in Counſel and Excellent in Workink 
r (Ok _ 
But not to mention all thoſe Paſſages it 
whiow he hath expreſſed the Exiſtence of 8 
God, he hath ſufficiently demonſtrated hi 
Faith in that Particular, not only by Exprel 


traced the Footſteps of the Divine Artif 
through moſt of his Viffble Works; whence 
appears, that God was not only in his Faitig 
but in all his Thoughts, nor ſhould we net 
to mention ſo many Proofs of his Belief, oli th 
that it might have the more lively lofluenſ 
upon thoſe that perhaps are leſs apt to follo 
io Good an Exam ple. 

N 
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„ an Thos much being ſaid in eſpe of his Be. Of « >= 
ure, 20% lief of a God, we ſhall next proceed to take a Mialence, 


they a ſmall View of what he hath ſaid of Providence, 
ure, tu and ſome other of his Attributes, which he 
„ andi not only diligently Obſerved, but as reyerent- 
Wort !y Expreſſed on all Occaſions; and not only 
ely Pon carried it in the Aſetto of his Arms, but ac- 
y of Phi knowledged it in all bis Works; and was on 


ſeveral ſignal Occaſions an Inffrument of it, 
in diſpenſing freely thoſe{Renefits to his Fellow 
Creatures, which God Almighty had beſtow- 
ed on him. But of this elſewhere, we ſhall 


Imoſt 4 : 
; variouſ 
waded d 

rratiom | 


brick here proceed to ennmerate fome Exemplary 
e. A laſtances of his Proofs and Acknowledgments 
diliga$ of Divine Providence. The firſt Inſtance we 
Jod, ta ſhall offer is, That one who ſearches deep in- 
1 Ratio] to the Nature of things, and obſerves the Ex- 


*C 


cellent Fabrick of the World, the Variety of 
Creatures that compoſe it, and the excellent 
Contrivance eſpecially of it's animated Parts, 
their admirable Coordinations and Subor- 
dinations , the Vaſtneſs, ſcarce conceivable 
Swiftneſs, and yet Conſtant, Regular and Va- 
rious Motions of the Sun, Moon, and other 
Celeſtial Bodies ; if he farther conliders, how 
the Magnetiſm of the Earth preſerves it's Poles, 
and diſpoſes them to look the ſame way, not- | 
withſtanding the Motions of the fluid Parts of | 
it's Vortex; how by it's Vertical Motion run- 
ing round every twenty four Hours, it receives 
the advantage of the Sun and it's Light, and 
of all the Conſtellations of the Firmament, as 
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the Mechanical Structure of the Animal, and 


to Time, Place or both; and perhaps to the 


that the Wiſe Author of it would not neglet 


ſhould diſorder the Syſtem of the Univerſe 


ms. 4 


and Winter, Cc. how the ſeveral Parts of the 34 


Sublunary World are ſubſervient to one ano- 1 * 
ther, as well as to Mankind; how curiouſly the 
Bodies of Animals are contrived; what diff 
rent and convenient Proviſion is made for of 
different Animals, to ſubſiſt according to the N 
Inſtitution of Nature, by enabling them a 9 
their Natures differ, ſome being endowed F 
with ſtrength to take their Food by force, o- W 
thers with ſubtlety to procure it with ſubtlety, ; 

ſome with Arms, as Horns to defend themſelve 
or offend their Enemies, ſome with Wings or 
Swiftneſs to fly from Danger; others with 
Fore- ſight to prevent them; others with ſubtle 
Craft to elude them; how each is diſtinguiſel 1 
into two Sexes, and endowed with fit Organ 
to propogate their Species, and skill and kind - 
neſs to nouriſh them up, till they are able to 
help themſelves. how Wonderful and Curi- 
ous the Progreſs is in the formation of a Fetus;| 
how ſeveral Animals are endowed with diffe- 
rent Inſtiats, which ſeem in their Effects toi 
outdo the Efforts of Reaſon, though added to 


argues a reſpect to things remote from it, a 
grand Fabrick of the World, and the genen / " 
Qeconomy of Nature; if theſe things, 1 ſay, ar 8 
conſidered, it will be reaſonable to conclude Di 


fo great a Work, but would ſtill Maintzu de 
and Preſerve it, regulating the ſwift Motion e 
of ſuch ftupendious great Globes, and great Re 
Naſſes of Marker, leſt by any Irregularity, the his 
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= place he aſſerts, that 
cally be afferted upon proper | 
Srounds; as the Infinite Fer fections of the 
Divine Nature, which enables him to govern 
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And as it is not out of the Power of the Di- 
vine Author to preſeve and govern his own 
Works; ſo he thinks it not below his Dignity 
aad Majeſty to extend his Care to the meaneſt 
of his Creatures, providing not only for the 
Nouriſhment, but alſo the Propagation of Spi- 
ders and Ants themſelves, And ſince the 
Truth of the Aſſertion, That God governs the 
World he hath made, appears from the Conſtan- 
cy, regular and rapid Motions of Celeſtial 
Bodies, as well as the Artful and Neceſſary 
Propagation of al} Sorts of Animals, God's 
Providence may well extend to the Nobleſt of 
his Creatures, Mankind. And further ſpeak- 
ing of the Notion of the Creation juſt above 
propoſed,and which we offered as an Inſtance 
of his Belief of a God, he fabjoyns, The No- 
tion we have of the Courſe of Things, and 
their Cauſes are much more conſiſtent, ith the 
ſupernatural and extraordinary Inter poſitions 
of Divine Providence; for when God Al- 
mighty is e to over- rule the ordinary 

hings by his Omnipotent Hand, 
ſuch things may more eaſily he acknowledged 


of Matter and Motion, Ce. And in another 
God's Providence may 
and ſolid 


the World, he-hath made and ſupports: The 


exquiſite Contrivance of Men's Bodies requi- 
nag Stupendious Wiſdom ; the Supernatural 


Revelations made of himſelf, and his Care of 
his Creatures, by Propheſics, Apparitions 
d 4 and 


—_ 
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and Miracles, above the Power, and contrary : 


to the Laws of Motion in Matter. Another In- 5 
ſtance of his Acknowledgment of Divine Pro- 
vidence is, that God declares in Scripture, 
that he Curſed the Ground on Earth for Man 5 
ſake, and that there is no penal evil in the City, 
that is not owing to him. Beſides, he is not 

over · ruled by the Motions of Matter, but over - 
rules the eſtabliſhed Laws of Motion to execute 
his Juſtice, as in Earthquakes, Plagues, &c. 
to depriye wicked Men of that Life, and thoſe 
Bleſſings, which their Sins had made them un- ? 
worthy of. | \ 


5 


And further, to illuſtrate God's Providence, 


he ſays, that Divine Providence had ſeveral 
Ends in making the World, and the ſeveral RF 


Creatures that compoſe it, ſome of which are 
hid to us, and others known, ſome being made 5 
for the Manifeſtation of the Glory of God, o- 
thers the Uſefulneſs of Man, or the Maintenance 
of the Syſtem of the World, with reſpect to 
particular Creatures, or the Propagation of 
their kinds; ſo that we oaght not preſently 
to deny or cenſuręe Divine Providence, though 
all his Creatures are not equally provided for 
their ſafety, or ſome leſs than they might be; 
and though ſome, Anomalies are permitted, 
which are eſteemed. miſchievous Irregularities, | 
for the good of ſome particular Creatures, be- 
ing not the Principal Ends of Gods Creation, 
it is not to be expected, that he ſhould regard 
the Welfare of ſome particular Creatures be- 

fore the good of Creatures of a Superior Or. 


der; ſo that ſome things which ſeem — | 
$ d ith 
* 19 Proyidence, * not oply agree my f 


— 
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ntrary : it, but tend to accompliſh it's Deſigns. Aud 
her In- as Inſtaaces of God's Providence, he tikes No- 
e Pro - tice, that ſeveral Perſons have been chnaked 
ipture, | with a Hair, which they could neither caugh 
Man vp nor ſwallow down, which occaſioning an 


e City, unuſual Irritation in the Throat, produces | 
is not Convulſions to expel it. But if we reflect on | 
t over - the Uſefulneſs of Deglutition, and in ſome Ca- = 
xecute | ſes of Coughng and Vomiting, it is requiſite 1 
s, Ce. that the Parts ſhould be irritated, by the ſudden 
d thoſe | Senſe of unuſual things, this being conſiſtent | 


em un- N with God's Providence, who in making Pro- 
viſion for the Welfare of Animals, regards | 
dence, more what uſually befals them, according to | 
ſeveral the regular Courſe, than extraordinary Ca- | 
ſeveral I {s, or unuſual and leſs frequent Accidents, 
ich are But to Illuſtrate Mr. Boyle's Notion of Pro- 
g made ? | vidence further, we ſhall add, what he hath ſaid 


od, 0- in reſpect of Critical Diſcharges ot diſtempered 
enance Humours, to this Purpoſe. We are therefore 
pect toto conſider, that the wiſe Author of things ſo 
tion oi $kilully contrived the Body of Man, that were 


eſently | there in it an Intelligent Principle of ſelf Preſer- 
though | vation, things could not be better contrived for 
led for it's Preſervation than they are, ſo that we que- 
ht be; ſtion not the Wiſdom and Providence exerciſed 
mitted, in ſuch Caſes, but upon what Account they 
arities, ¶ are perſormed : Moſt Phyſitians think the In- 
es, be · telligent Principle Nature, being careful of the 
reation; Patients Welfare, watches an Opportunity of 
regard WW expelling it, diſtreſſed with the Quantity of 
res be : Morbifick Matter. Put we attribute it to the 
or Or. Wiſdom and Providence of God, exerting it's 
incon - Power Mechanically, partly by the help of the 
ee wich great Machine the World, and partly by the 
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fmaller Engia a Human Body; > and in another 
Place to the ſame purpoſe, he ſays, though it % 
is my Opinion, that the wiſe Author of things 3 
ſeldom recedgs from the ſetled Courſe of the |. 
Univerſe, and the Catholick Laws of Motion, 
yet his Divine Prudence is often converſant 4 
in 3 peculiar manner about the Actions of Men, 
and the things that happen to them, and where 
Men, whomfhe hath endowed with free Will, Z 
are nearly concerned, he hath not only acted i 
in a Supernatural way, by fignal and maniſeſt 
Inter poſitions, we call Miracles; but as Sove- . 
reign Lord and Governour of the World, ſe. 
veral times, by the Intervention of Rational © 
Minds, either united or not united to Humpn 8 
Bodies, gives ſuch Determinations to the Mo. 
tions of Parts in thoſe Bodies, which met 
by Laws Mechanical would not have been, and 
thus produces either good or bad Criſes' ; and N 
that Divine Providence interpoſes in Caſe of 
Life and Death, appears in Scripture, which 
propoſes long Life to Obedient Children, asz | 
Reward, and threatens Bloody and Deceitful Aim 


fhall not live out half their Days. Thus an Im- 1 
pious King of Hrael had his Diſeaſe made Mor- 
tal, by having recourſe to the God of Eckron, © 
and on the contrary, upon Hezekia's Prayers 
and Tears, God was pleaſed to add fifteen f 
may be ſome general Ends in reſpect of the 
— World, as the Creators exerciſiug hs 
immenſe Power and Wiſdom, the commubi- 
cating his Goodneſs, the Admiration and 
en which are due from Intelligeat Crea- 


Years to his Life. And elſewhere he ſays, there 
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tures, tor thoſe Divine Excellences which ma- 
nifeſt his Glory. ü 
And to illuſtrate his Notion of Providence 
further, elſewhere he ſays : The Immenſe Bulk 
of Celeſtial Bodies, as well as the Celerity of 
their Motions, ſufficiently ſhew his Power and 
Greatneſs, as well as his Wiſdom and general 
Providence, having preſerved the Regular 
Courſe of things ſo many Ages. And further, 
in another Place he ſays, though Man at the 
firſt is not able to help himſelf, or to exerciſe 
Dominion over Inferior Creatures, yet God 
hath contrived, that Parents ſhould have ſuch 
Natural Affections, as to take care of him, till 
he is able to take care of himſelf, and hath ac- 
uired Knowledg and Induſtry to make uſe of 
hoſe Advantages that were deſigned for him. 
And further, he ſays, the Contemplation 
indeed of the Celeſtial Part of the World, is 


ſufficient to encourage us, to admire the ſtu- 


pendious Power and Wiſdom of the Author of 
ſuch Immenſe Bodies, who hath preſerved ſuch 
vaſt Orbs, in a conſtant rapid Motion ſo many 
Ages, and likewiſe a regular One. And we 
ought to return Thanks and Praiſe, to the 
Goodneſs of Divine Providence, who hath con- 
tinued the Motion of the Sun and Moon under 
that Oblique Circle of the Eclyptick, it requi- 
ringSkill in a Coſmographer to apprehend, how 


W uſeful the Scituations and Motions are to the 
| good of Men and other Animals. 


And though, he brings Phyſical Inſtances of 
God Almighty's Providence, yet he proves it 
further by the Scriptures, for, ſays he, though 
Philoſophy does not, Revelation tells us, ne 
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ned SpeQators of the Works of God, who 


 ſhonld not be only or principally deſigned 
for the ſervice of Men. And as an Inſtance 


any thing fo affirmatively or negatively of what 


Parts of the Earth and thoſe Stars, which arc 
not to be diſcerned by the Eye, are made for, 
if not for the Uſe of Man, we had much better 
- acknowledg our Ignorance, than to Topper 

ic 


' 


to make Uſe of what he can ſubdue; and that 


declare the Glory of God and the Firmament ſheweth Þ 


reaſonable to think, that God Created Angel 
before the World, thay they might not. only | 
- fee, but praiſe him for his Productions. And Þ 


mor to beattainable by us. And thus much, to 


* 
o 
* 


the World, and what is contained in it, were 
deſigned for the Uſe of Man, who hath a right | 


the Sun and Moon were deſigned for the Uſe Þ 
of Man; and therefore the Pſalmiſt might well | 
cry out, How wonderful are thy Works, O Led! 
how wiſely haſt thou made them all. The Heaven Þ 


his handy Work, And further he ſays, it ſeems 


fince Angels are of a Nobler Order than Man, 
as Intelligent Creatures, and are not nnconcer- 


knows, but there is as much contrivance in thoſe 
Stars, which are only to us as Declarations of 
their Makers Power, as in dur Globe, which | 
may invite their devont Hymns and Acclz. | 
mations, Nor will God looſe the Glory of his 
Divine Attributer , though the fixed Stars 


not only of Gods Supreme Wiſdom, but of Þ 
his' own Humility, being unwilling to affert 


is beyond the Extent of Human Knowledg, he 
elſewhere ſays, if it be asked, what the hidden 


them to be made for a particular End, whit 
appears neither worthy of the Wiſdom of God, 


uſe 
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uſe Mr. Boyle's Expreſſions ia another place, 


we have ſaid, to ſhew the Vanity of thoſe who 
have more Wit than Philoſophy or Piety, and 
to convince them of, as well as manifeſt, the 
admirable Wiſdom of God; to which he adds, 
Boundleſs Wiſdom is an Attribute included ia 
the Ideas of a Being infinitely perfect, but ſuch 
a General and Indefinite Ide will not give us 
ſo much Cauſe to admire and ſhew. a Venerati- 
on for it, as the Knowledg and Conſiderations 
of the admirable Contrivance of the particular 
Productions of that immenſe Wiſdom, and their 
exquiſite aptneſs for the Ends and Uſes they 
were deſigned for. 


Thus far we have endeavoured to repreſent, % c. 
though too faintly, how firmly grounded his fi Chi- 
Belief was, both of a God and his Providence, 7:7. 


and of his high Eſteem and Value for thoſe Sa- 
cred Writings which he ſtedfaſtly believed to 
be the Word of God, trauſmitted to us by. 
thoſe Sacred Writers whom he intruſted to re- 
veal his Will to Mankind; 1 ay, having thus 
briefly oftered ſome laſtances of his Exemplary 
Faith, we ſhould next proceed to ſpeak ſome- 
thing of that Hope, which might reaſonably be 
grounded upon ſo entire a Vertue as his Faith 
manifeſted it ſelf to he; but we ſhall defet that 
till we eome towads the Period of that Life, 
which antecedeth the fullFruition of his Hopes, 
and crowned them with that Eternal Happi- 
neſs he now enjoys; we ſhall therefore in the 
next Place ſay ſomething of that other Grand 
Chriſtian Vertue Charity, which he was ſo emi- 
nent for, I mean not his Exemplary only, but 
that alſo which was even beyond W 
| | whic 
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which he exerciſed in an Eminent Degree, both 
in Gifts to thoſe in Neceſſity, aud Affection 
towards his fellow Chriſtians . In the firſt, he 
exceeded all of his Rank and Fortune, and 
what God Almighty had bountifully beſtowed 
on him, he as liberally diſtributed ro relieve 
the Neceſſities of his Brethren, and ſince he was 
bleſſed with a plentiful Eſtate; he made it the | 
greater Bleſſing, by exchanging his Treaſure 
on Earth, for an Everlaſting Treaſure in Hea- 
ven; nor was he only Charitable to thoſe that 
ſtood in need of Temporal Things, but as free- 
ly Communicated Spiritual Gifts, and'to thoſe 
who moſt ſtood in need of them, being very 
zealous in promoting Chriſtianity, and the Ho- 
nour and Glory of God amongſt thoſe that 
were ſtrangers to and unacquainted with the 
means of Salvation. To uſe the Words of the 
Right Reverend and Learned Dr. Burnet, & He 
© was at the Charge of the Tranſlation and Im- 
© preſſion of the New Teſtament into the Maly 
gan Language, which he ſent over all the 
6 Eal- Indies. He gave a Noble Reward to him 
© that tranſlated Grotius's incomparable Book 
© of the Truth of the Chriſtian Religion into Ara- 
hielt; and was at the Charge of a whole Im- 
t preſſion, which he took care to order to be 
© diſtribured in all the Conntries,where that Lau- 
guage is underſtood. He was reſolved to have 
© carried on the Impreſſion of the Ne Teſta- 
© mentin the Tuwk/ſh Lauguage; but the Com- 
* pany thought it became them to be theDgers of 
it, & fo ſuffered him only to give a large ſhared 
© towards it; ſo that as our Saviour ordered his 
Diſciples to go and teach all Natiogs, he * 
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the Office of a great many Diſciples, in ſpread - 
ing God Almighty's Declarations in known 
Languages, Where Chriſtianity was un- 
known. 1; 8 
But to proceed to his other Acts of Charity 
of this kind; © He was at ſeven hundred 
« Pounds charge in the Edition of the {5p Ri- 
ble, which he ordered to be diſtributed in 0 + 
©{a:d, and he contributed largely both to the 
© lmprefſions of the Welſß Bible, and of the 
C ft Bible in Scotland. He gave during his 
Life three hundred Pounds to advance the de- 
c ſign of propagating the Chriſtian Religion in 
© America; and as ſoon as he heard, that the Exf 
© Ind;is Company were entertaining Propoſiti- 
tons for the like deſign in the Eaſt, he preſent- 
<ly ſent an hundred pounds for a Beginning 
cand an Example, but intended to carry it much 
further; when it ſhould be ſet on foot to 
* purpoſe. Thus his Zeal was Lively and Ef- 
© te&ual in the greateſt concerns of Religion ; 
* but he avoided to enter far into the unhappy 
* Breaches that have ſo long weakned, as well 
as diſtracted Chriſtianity, any otherwiſe than 
© to have a great Averſion to all thoſeOpinions 
*and PraQtices, that ſeemed to him to deſtroy 
Morality and Charity. And if amongſt the 
Romans, he was thought worthy of a Crown of 
Diſtinction, that ſaved the Life of a Citizen, 
what an Immortal Crown of Glory muſt his 
Merits deſerve who promoted the Salvation 
of ſo many Thouſands of Souls, and propa- 
gated Chriſtianity amongſt ſo many People and 
ſo many Countries. How Joyfully would he 
be received amongſt the Saints who had con- 
ttibuted 
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tributed ſo much to the Increaſc of Piety, and 
what joy did he promote in Heaven, who had 
brought ſuch a Multitude to Converſi 
on. 
- And as his Charity was extenſive to his fel. 
low Creatures in General, in bis Life time; ſo he 
not only Lives after Death in the pions Memo. 
ry of all Good Chriſtians, but continues bis 
Acts of Kindaeſs in promoting Chriſtianity, 
whilſt his Body lyes in deep ſilenee in the Grave; 
and as our Saviour before he left the World] 
commanded his Diſciples to teach all Nations, be 
following ſo Good and Great an Example, wa; 
a very notable and lively Pattern of Imitation, 
encouraging thoſe} Sucteſſors of hisDifciples, 
to proſecute ſo good a Work, particularly in the 
Metropolis where he lived; „He had there- | 
© fore deſigned; though ſome Accidents did up. 
© on great conſiderations, divert him from ſet- | 
© ling it during his Life, but not from ordering | 
Cit by his Will, that a liberal Proviſion ſhoull 2 
© be made for one, who ſhould in a very fey 
©well digeſted Sermons, every Year ſet forth 
© the Truth of the Chriſtian Religion, in Gene- 
© ral, without deſcending to the Subdiviſions a. 
mongſt Chriſtians : and who ſhould be 
© changed every third Year, that ſo this Noble 
study and Employment might paſs through | 
© many Hands, by which means many might 
© become Maſters of the Argument. Thus he 
contrived that the Preachers of the Goſpel 
ſhould not only be encouraged to inſtruct thoke 
committed to their Care, but that by teaching 
they ſhould become wiſer themſelves, and edify 
their owa Souis as well as thoſe of their —_ 
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To theſe Inſtances of his Publick Charity; 
we ſhall add another, which is not only an E- 


minent Inſtance of it, but likewiſe ſhewed his 


Reſpect and Value for the Clergy. © When he 
* underſtood what a ſhare he had in Impropria- 
© tions, he ordered very large Gifts to be made 
* to the Incumbents in thoſe Pariſhes, and to 
the Widows of ſuch as had dyed hefore he 
had reſolved on this Charity. The Summs 
that as I have been in&&rmed, by one that was 
concerned in two Diltribucions that were 
made; Amounted upon thoſe two occaſions 
to near ſix hundred Pounds, and another very 
Liberal one is alſo ordered by. his Will, but 
in an indefinite Summ, I ſuppoſe, by Reaſon 
of the preſent Condition of Eſtates in Ireland, 
ſo plentifully did he ſupply thoſe who ſer- 


a Temporal Eſtate, So that he had ſo much 


| egard for thoſe that communicated Spiritual 


Whings, that he deprived them not of that 
emporal Reward, which might be neceſſary 


- Wo ſupport them in thePerformance of their ſa» 


red Function. | 
Thus far we have conſidered thoſe Publick 


as of Charity, which have had ſo great and 
dod Effeds on a large Part of Mankind, 
Wc ſhall next take Notice of thoſe Private Acts 
Charity, which he endeavoured to conceal 
om the World, eſpecially from thoſe who 
Wceived the advantage of his Liberality , and 
this Occaſion we ſhall make Uſe of the Ac- 


Pint — by the Learned Biſnop Burnet, in 
; ſe Words. His 1 to thoſe that * 


ved at the Altar, out of that which was once 
devoted to it, though it be now converted to 
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© in want, and his Bounty to all Learned Men, 
that were put to wraſtle with Difficulties, 
< were ſo very Extraordinary, and ſo many did 
© partake of them, that I may ſpend little time 
on this Article. Great Summs went eaſily | 
© from him, without the Partialities of Sect, 
© Country or Relations; for he conſidered him- 
© ſelf as part of the Human Nature, and as a 
Debter to the whole Race of Men. He took 
care to do this ſo ſecretly, that even thoſe who 
© knew all his other concerns, could never find | 
© out what he did that way; and indeed he 
vas ſo ſtrict to our Saviours Precept, that ex · 
© cept thePerſons themſelves or ſome one, hom 
© he truſted to convey it to them, ; no Body e: 
ver knew, how that great ſhare of his Eſtate, 
* which went away inviſibly, was diſtributed ; 
Leven he himſelf kept no Account of it; for i 
© that he thought might fall into other Hands. I 
*ſpeak upon full Kaowledg on this Article, 
* becauſe I hd the Honour to be often made : 
* uſe of by bim in it. If thoſe that have fled 
© hither from the Perſecutions of HFante, or fron hic 
the Calamities of Ireland, feel a ſenſible ſink- WY Life 
ing of their ſecret ſupplys, with which thejſ 
* were often furniſhed without knowing from 


. 


Ne had another moſt Excellent Branch d jh 
Chriſtian Charity, which we have in ic 1 
Meaſure hinted before, and which we uy ad w 
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vic. His Charitable Opinion of Perſons of other 
rerſwaſions, and to uſe Biſhop Burnets Ex- 
preſons ; © He loved no narrow Thoughts, 
n 


*and therefore as he. did not ſhut himſelf vp 
= BY © within a Party, fo neither did he ſhut any 

party out from him. And as our Saviour com- 
manded his Diſciple to put up his Sword when 


Prieſt, and healed the Wound he had made, io 
the Honourable Mr. Boyle was againſt all vio. 
ent Means to defend Religion, or oppoſe ad- 
rerſe Opinions; © He had a moſt peculiar 
AZeal againſt all Severities, and Perſecutions 
upon the Account of Religion, ſays Dr: Bur- 
ra, to which he adds, I have ſeldom obſerved 
him to ſpeak, with more Heat and Indignati- 
on, than when that came in his way. | 
Having thus far gone through thofe Grand 
hriſtian Vertues, Faith, Hope and Charity, 
; fink- Life & Publick Writings; theSecond of which we 
the) hall more fully conſider hereafter, we ſhould in 
fron gde next place proceed to take Notice, how exaQt- 
„ade was/in other Chriſtian and Moral Vertues, but 
Wetore we engage in thoſe, we think it not amiſs 
e take notice, how ſincerely and ſtritly he 
WP oſerved thoſe two great Commands; which 
lige us both toLove God, and ourNeighbours. 
Ind Boſs as it appears from what we have 

n Aid, how firm he was in his Faith and the Exer- 
1 ſomWiſe of his Charity, ſo he was no leſs remarkable 


* f 3 erciſe 


he drew it in the Defence of his Maſter, and 
ſmote the Ear of the Servant of the High- 


ich he 10 eminently Illuſtrated both in his % 


ſe 12 ad worthy of Praiſe and Imitation in the Ex- 


hereafter have occaſion to mention more fully, 


or Low or Superſtitious Opinions in Religion, 


His Chrte 


ſtianity furs 


ther evin« © 
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erciſe of theſe other Chriſtian Duties; and as 
nothing can more plaigly demonſtrate our 

Love to God, than a complyance with his Will 

in ſerviag and obeying him, ſo none could more 

Pathetical expreſs their Love to God than he 
did, nor give greater Proofs, of their Service 
and, Obedience. As Dr. Burnet obſerves, * He 
* was moſt conſtunt and ſcrious in his Secret 
© Addreſſes to God; and indeed it appeared to 
< thoſe that converſed moſt with him in his Eu- 
„ quiries into Nature, that his main deſign Þ 
ci that was, to raiſe in himſelf and others, 
© yaſter Thoughts of the Greatneſs and Glory 
© of the Wiſdom and Goodneſs of God. And 
as he was conſtant in his private Devotion, ſo 
he publickly expreſſes his Satisfaction in Ado- 
ring the Author of the Univerſe, for, ſays he, 
I thiak my time well employed, If I cancontri- 
bute to raiſe a juſt Admiration and Venera- 
tion for God, which can never be great enough, 
ſince the more we know and adote his Infinite 
Excelleacy, the greater Influence and more 
Ad vantage we find by it; as God is introdu- þ 
ced ſaying, becauſe he hath ſet his Love upon me, 8 
therefore will I deliver him, Iwill ſet him on high, by 
becauſc be bath known my Name. And elſewhere Þ 
he ſays, It I conſider the Excellency of God's Þ 
Prerogatives, I caunot but wonder as well a 
be concerned, that Rational Men who are! 
Chriſtians, ſhould wilfully and contemptuouſly 
negle& thoſe Notices, which might increaſe Þ 
their Knowledg of God, and conſequently that 
Veneration that is due to him, it contributing 
both go Men's Happineſs and Duty, to ſeek 
after the Knowledg of God, that they might 
adore 
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N adore him: God who endowed Men with ag in- 
Al nate Deſire of Knowledg, and a Power to di- 
ſtinguiſh and chuſe the beſt Infot mations of his 
re Excellency, and hath made it his Duty to ſt arch 
he after God, and to Love him, did this, that Man 
ge might find him the worthieſt Object of his Un- 
BY. derſtanding, as well az Wonder and Venerati- 
ren tion. And again, it ought to be both the la- 
e tent and Reſult of our Ad miration of God, to 
1 raiſe more worthy Ideas, and more Honourable. 
Eu and Reverend Thoughts of a Being ſo wonderful 
. and beyond a Parallel, hom the more we ap- 
\4 prehend, the more we find him Superior to his 
\nd Works, eſpecially our ſelves, who are not of the 

lo higheſt Order, but meer Men, and no more 
do: Noble, than as capable and per mitted to know, 
he, BY admire and adore God ; which he that eſteems 
tl BY 2 fight and regardleſs Employment, would be 
or" BY voqualifyed to find Happineſs in Heaven, tho' 
gh, admitted there, | 
00 But further, he had ſo, profound a Reſpect 
nate BY for God Almighty, and Reverenced his lafinite 
odu. Majeſty ſo much, that he never thought we 

could ſufficiently Love and Praiſe him, ſays he, 
„ewe are ſo little inclined to cheriſh an awful 
here BY Veneration for God, either for want of Thought, 
00's BY or through Vice, Prejudices, and the Sublimi- 
1 as ty of the Subject, which requires a ſtudious con- 
| 72 templation to diſcover his adorable Attributes, 
dug that it requires both a great many Arguments, as 
real BY well as frequent [nculcations, to imprint them 
' that upon Men's Minds, before they will be brought 
util BY to an Exerciſe they are unacquainted with, or 
Bo not willing to be ſo; and farther he ſays, Hu- 
night BY man Reaſon is but ſmall and dull in reſpe& of 
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erciſe ot theſe other Chriſtian Duties . and as 
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nothing, can more , plaigly, demonſtrate our 

Love to God, CS ner with his Will 12 

in — and e none could more fil 
- Pathetical-expreſs. their Love to God than he 
did, nor give greater Proofs, of their Service 
and Obedience. As Dr. Hu her obſerves; * He 

sas moſt conſtant and ſerious in his Secret on 


© Addreſſes to God; and indeed it appeared to 

< thoſe that con vet ſed moſt. with him in bis Eu- 

„ quiries .iato Nature, that his main deſign 
in that was, to raiſe in himſelf and others, 

« yvaſter Thoughts of the Greatneſs and Glory 

© of the Wiſdom and Goodneſs of God. And 

as he was cogltant in his private Devotion, fo 

he publickly expreſſes his Satisfaction in Ado- 
ring the Author of the Univerſe, far ſays he, 

I thiakmy time Well employed, II can contri. 
bute to -raiſe a jult Admiration and Venera- 
tion for God, which can never be great enough, 
ſince the more we know and adote his Infinite 
Excelleacy, the greater Influence. and more 
Advantage we ſind by it; as God is introdu- 
ced ſaying, becauſe be hath ſet his Leue upen me, 
therefore will I deliver him, Iwill [et him on biph, 

| bevauſe be hath known my Name. And elſewhere 
he ſays, If I confider the Excellency of God's 
Pierogatives, I cannot but wonder as well 28 
be concerned, that Rational Men who are 
Chriſtians, ſhquld wilfully and contemptuouſly 
negle& thoſe Notices, which might increaſe 
their Knowledg of God, and conſequently that 
Veneration that is due to him, it contributing 
both to Men's Harpineſs and Duty, to ſeek 
after the Kaowledg of God, that they might 
„ adore 
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adore — God who endowed Men with ag in- 
nate Deſire of Knowledg, and a Power to di- 


| Ninguiſh, and chuſe the beſt Infot mations of is 


Excellency, and hath made it his Duty to ſearch 
after God, and to Love him, did this, that Man 
might find him the worthieſt ObjeR of his Un- 
derſtanding, as well az Wonder and Venerati- , 
tion. And again, it ought to be both the la- 
tent and Reſult of our Admiration of God, to 
raiſe more worthy Ideas, and more Hononrable- 
and Reverend Thoughts ofaBeing ſo wonderful 
and beypnd a Parallel, hom the more we ap- 
rehend, the more we find him Superior to his 

Vorks, eſpecially our ſelves, who are not of the 
higheſt, Order, but meer Men, and no more 
Noble, than as capable and per mitted to know, 
admire and adore God; which he that eſteems 
a light and regardleſs Employment, would be 
unqualifyed to find Happineſs in Heaven, tho? 
admitted chere. | 6th +. 

Bat further, he had fo, profound a Reſpect. 
for God Almighty, and Reverenced his lafinite 
Majeſty. ſo much, that he never thought we 
could ſufhciently Love and Praiſe him, ſays he, 
We are ſo little inclined to Cheriſh an awful 
Veneration for God, either for want of Thought, 
or through Vice, Prejudices, and the Sublimi- 
ty of the Subject, which requires a ſtudious con- 
templation to diſcover his adorable Attributes, 
that it requires both a great many Arguments, as 
well as frequent Inculcations, to imprint them 
upon Men's Minds, before they will be brought 
to an Exerciſe they are unacquainted with, or 
not willing to be ſo; and farther be ſays, Hu- 
man Reaſon is but _ and dull in * of 
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that Fountain as well as Father of Light, and is 
often darkned with Luſts and Paſſions, or 2 
ſuſpenſion of the Influence of God Almighty's 
Beams and at the heſt js blemiſhed with Im- 
perfections. Therefore we ought to be very 
circumſpet, when we make Philoſophical En, 
quiries, or-diſpute about God, eſpecially when 
we deſign to praiſe him ; for when we ſpeak of 
God, we ought to ſay, what is worthy of God, 
a> well as true; our Ideas however fo great, 
will rather expreſs the Greatneſs of our Vene- 
ration, than the Immenſity of his Perſections; 
and the Notions worthy the moſt intelligent 
Men, are far ſhort of being worthy the Incom- 
prehenſible God, the "brighteſt Idea we can 
frame of God, being infinitely inferior, and no 
more than a Par belion in reſpect of the Sun, He 
therefore hath the trueſt Veneration for"God, 
who repreſents his Excellences and Perſection: 
in the moſt Noble Expreſſions, and through a 
Senſe of his ownlnferiority hath the beſt a of 
the Perfections of his Maker. And if our Hymns 
and Praiſes of that Supreme Being deſerves our 
 Bluſhes, and ſtand in need of his Pardon, their 
Faces will one Day be covered with ſtrange 
Coafuſion, who not only ſpeak lightly and 
confuſedly, but contemptuouſly and drolling« 
ly of that iafinitely perfect and ſupreme Being, 
who impiouſly and 'ungratefully miſemploy 
thoſe Faculties and Wit he beſtowed upon them 
for better Purpoſes, From whence' it appears, 
that he not bnly- bad the higheſt Veneration 
and Love for God, but thought the beſt Ser- 
vices below what the Dignity and 'Worthineſi 
pf God might deſer ye from us. For 
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Us, 
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And to make us ſtill more mindful of our 
Duty to God, not only as we ought to love 
and admire his infinite Perſections, but alſo 
proportion out reaſonable Service, he further 
ſays, we have but a dim and ſhallow Reste 
of thoſe Attributes of his, viz. His Wiſdom an 
Power, and may diſcern, that there is an un- 
bounded Extent of Perfection, beyond our 
Abilities to perceive, and therefore ſuch im- 
Creatures ought not to talk haſtily 
and confidently of God, conſidering our in; 
eltimdble Tnferiority to ſuch a Being; and 
our Ig norance ought to teach us De- 
votion, that Ignorance proceeding from the 
Number and Incomprehenſibleneſs of his Ex- 


| cellences,. ſo that our Knowledg only helps 


us the more to admire bis Perfections. And 
elſeWhere, ito ſhew how much we ought" in 
— and admire God, he ſays, choſe 
Inte 1Beings, the Angels, though their 
Minds are illuminated with extenſive Know- 
ledg, ate deſirous to pry into the Myſteries 
ofthe Goſpelz hence it appears, they are far 
from prying into the Depths of God, or from 
comprehending his, Nature. A 

Majeſtick viſon before 1/aiab, they are repre- 
Fented as Attendaats about God's Throne cove- 
wm Faces with their "Wings, as not able 
do d the Brightneſs of his Majeſty. How 
then-ſhall we Mortals, igfiditely beneath him, 
degenerated by Sin, and the Imperfetions of 
our inferior Nature, talk irreverently of the 
Divine Eſſence and Perfe&ions, not regard- 
ing the immenſe difference betwixt God and 


being unable-to ſearch into his adorable 
f 4 ture. 


4. 


And thus in the 
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Nature. We had much better with the P/al- 


miſt confeſs, ſuch Knowledg 13 tos wonderful for 


me, it is high, I cannot attain unti it, and cele 


brate that God, whoſe Glorious Name 45 exalted 


here all Bleſſing and Prajſe. . 
T6" repreſent further our Duty towards 
G5d; © and to move us. to the Practice of it, he 
ſays elſewhere, God's Attributes might yet 


further appear worthy of aur Eſteem and Ve- 


neration; ſhould we conſider, beſides his Wiſ⸗ 
dom and Power, his other Perfections, as his 
Goodneſs to all Creatures, his Mercy, . Juſtice, 
Veracity, Ce. beſides: he may have ſeveral 
Attributes and Perfectione, which we know not 
of, nor can ſo much as gueſs at, the Fecundity 
of the Divine Nature being ſo inexhauſtible, 
and the Productions of an Almighty: Power, 
being attended with Infinite Wiſdom, which 
his exuberant,” Goodneſs is pleaſed to commu- 
nicate Aid further, by the Idea we have of him, 
and ſome of the Attributes we know þe;hath, 
we may be induced to believe, that he hath o- 


ther perfections that we know net of; for not 


to mention thoſe irrelative ones, a8 his Self · 
Exiſtence, Eternity, Simplicity and Indepen- 
dency, which we know dy conſidering him as 


an abſolutely perfect Feing, be hath relative 


Perſections which we come to the Knowledg 
of, by Experience, of what he hath done for 


bis Creatures. Ag God's Mercy was unknown 


to Adam before his Fall, and, his, Fidelity in 
reſpect of the Promiſes of the Aaſſas before the 
fulnaſi of Time, in which they were fullfilled. 
Since therefore Gods Perfections reſpect the 


Natures and Conditions of his Creatures, oo 
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|- WE their Actions towards him, as well as bis to- 
or Wh wards them, and we know not but he hath ſe- 
e+ Wh veral Creatures, and hath ſeveral Relations 
d towards them, according to their Conditions, 
be may have Attributes in reſpe of them we 
ds know not of. But let the Attributes we know, 
he or do not, be what they will, ſuch Divine per- 
et ¶ fections muſt flow from a moſt gloxious Majeſty, 
e- Wwhoſe latelligent Works ought to pay him the 
i- Whkigheſt Veneration ;; for this Reaſon, Angels, 
his bo are the moſt Excellent of his Creatures, are 
ce, {Wrepreſented as always employed, both in obey- 
ral Wing and ſerving, as well as praifing and ado- 


ot {ring the Divine: Majeſty. And our Saviour in 
ity his preſcribed Form of Prayer, tells us, that 
le, the Will of God is done in Heaven, ſince he 
er, {Myropoſes, the Imitation of it here on Earth; 
ich Nad thongh Angels affect the moſt Excellent 
au- erſons in their glorious Appearance, with 


Amazement, if not Terror, and force their Ve- 
erahion, their Preſence being accompanied 
Nich a ſurprizing Splendor, ſo that one of them 
$ repreſented as Erlightning the Earth with his 
lays and though they are ſo Namerous, that 
ve are told of Ai lions, Legions, Thouſand Thau- 
di, and ten Thouſand times ten Thouſand of 
bens, yet theſe Glorious and Celeſtial Courtiers, 
Tho are Tatelligent and Spotleſs, ſtand about 
be Throne of God, not to Gaze but Miniſter, 
oyering their Faces before their Maker, ele- 
ated. on the Throne. And that they adore 
nd celebrate his Majeſty is evident, ſince they 


God ef Hoſts, the whole Earth i, full of his 
ery. $0 that it is not to be wandered, tha 
* a Ange | 


to one another, Hoh, Holy, Holy, 5s the | 
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| 228 innermoſt Receſſes, which are not u 


Angels ſhonld ſhew that profound Reſped, 
ſince the greater their Raon fed is the greater 
Veneration will de had by an Intelligent Being 
And though Angels have Prerogatives abo 
Men, yet they are Creatures infinitely inferior 
10 God. And ſince the Angels ſhew fo much 
Reverence to the Supreme Being, who are pre: 
er in Power and Might than we, as they are pro. 
ſed for our Imitation, they ought to put u 
in Mind, what Ecſtatick Reſpect we owe hin 
and when ever we ſpeak to, or of him, wi 
ought to conſider the vaſt difference betwiy 
our moſt perfect and omnipotent Creator, and 
an impotent Creature, a moſt holy God, and! 
finful Man. ane 
But to ſhew more expreſty, that he not onh 
thought it our Duty to Loye and Adore, bit 
alſo to Obey God, he fays,' when any thing! 
commanded dy the Scriptures, being conſcj 
Fa that it is the Will of that Father of 


Spirit it. 
diſpute not to obey his Orders; Gol 
Will being no where to be better Learned thai 
Where it is Revealed. tbe eee | 
And as a further Motive to the Worſhip : 
well as the Belief of a God, he ſays, in'anothe 
place, The Works of God retain on their ven. 
Surface, the manifeſt ions of the Wil 
dom and Goodneſs of their Author, beſides 
great many more curious and excellent Token 
and Effects of his Divine Artifice in their od 


. . ſup _ — rg l 
fpe&ion of ſuperficial ers, but requin 
and deſerve the utmoſt Attention of a curiovWeco 
znd igquiſitive as well as skilful TnſpeQor ;. an 
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n one ſingle Creature, there are ſeveral admi- 
able Phanomena, which though they eſcape 
he Eyes of the Vulgar, may apparently be 
lifcerged by a true Naturaliſt, who beſides 
arioſity and Attention, hath acquired a com- 
xetent Knowledg in Anatomy, Opticks, CoC 
oeraphy, Mechanicks and. Chymiſtry ; for 
God Almighty hath comprized ſo many things. 
in his viſible Works, that the clearer the Light 
a Man's Underſtanding is, the more he will 
We capable of diſcovering the Exquiſiteneſs of 
hoſe that are leſs obvious, and will more di- 
tinaly and clearly diſcern the Qualities of 
hat are moſt apparent; and the more won- 
jerful Diſcoveries he makes in the Works of 
ature, and the ſeveral Parts of the Univerſe, 
e will be furniſhed and aſſiſted with the ſtrong- 
r Proofs and Arguments, to demonſtrate that 
here is a Ga, which is ſo weighty and impor- 
tant a Propoſition, that it ought to make us 
per in the purſuit of whatever may confirm 


ps in the Belief of it, and furniſh us with Mo- 

res to acknowledg and adore the Divine Au- 

mp {bor of the Univerſe. | 
nothe On chis Occaſion to ſhew, how indiſpenſably 
- ven Duty of Worſhip and Obedience is owing 
{ito God, in his Opinion, Mr. Boyle tells us, that 


fnce Man is endowed with Reaſon to tell bi 
that God is both his Maker and continual Be- 
nefaRtor , and that conſequently, he may 
Du require and expe&t both Worſhi 
nd Obedience; and ſince the ſame Ratio 
Faculty may tell him , that it may well 
ecome the Majeſty and Wiſdom of God, as 
ws Sovereign of the World, to preſcribe Laws 
| to 
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that he owes. a Veneration for the Author of 


to his Creatures, who are capable of Under. 
ſtanding, as well as of Obeying them, and glo- 
rifying their Author; and further, ſince his 
own Miad, if not vitiated, will convince him, 


his Being, and his continual BenefaRor ; and 
ſince his Conſcience upon theſe Accounts wil 
convince him, that he owes. all the Duties of 
Natural Religion; and fince further, his Rez, 
ſon will tell him, that his Soul is immortal, and 
therefore capable, as well as deſirous, to be ever- 
laſtingly happy, he muſt conſequently be de- 
ſirous of a ſupernatural Diſcovery of what God 
would have him believe or do. And. therefor; 
if he ſhall be informed by ſapernatural -Revels 
tion, What manner of Worſhip and Obediena 
would be malt acceptable to him; and God 
ſhall encourage him by Promiſes of that Fel. 
city to both of them; he cannot but acknay- 
ledg ſuch Proceedings, becoming the Tran: 
cendent Goodneſs of God, without any, Dero- 
gation from his Majeſty and Wiſdom, — and 

rther, ſince God hath vouchſafed to Man at 


4 


explicite and poſitive Law, threatning ſtub- 
borg. Tranſgreſlors with ſevere Penalties, and 
offering Rewards to the ſincere Obeyers of hi 
Will, ſvitable to his own greatneſs and good: 
nefs ; thus the conſideration of God's Prov. 
dence'in the diſpenſation of Corporeal Thing 
may diſpoſe a well inclined Contemplator, and 
be his t tional Guide, from Natural to Revea: 
led Religion; which compriſes our Duty to- 
wards God as well as our Neighbour, _ 
And to excite us further to the Duty of Ser- 
Ying/and Praiſing God, he urges the Exampl 
. - 141 14 * | ay F | 0 
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f Angels; who, though God made them Im- 
4 and not to propagate their Species; 
ad as the Scripture informs us, J though they 
efide in Heaven, enjoying the ſight of God, 
et are they conſtantly praiſing and obeying 
im without ſinning againſt him. And though 
iplendid and Majeſtick in their Appearance, 
etare miniſtring Spirits, for the good of the 
eirs of Salvation, and refuſe to be adored by 
len, exhorting them to pay it to God, 
And to direct us the better, in order to our 
uty to God, he ſays, the Myſteries in Seri 
ure have always had a good Effect upon the 
itemplators of them: but he that hath a 
leeper Knowled g of God's Wiſdom and Good- 
je, will more Admire, and Love, and Truſt 
a him, which Diſpoſition of Mind, is a great 
rt of the Worſhip of God, and promotes 
hoſe Vertues without which we can neither 
bey God, nor maniteſt our Love to him. 
And to ſhew us further by Example, how we 
ght to inform our ſelves of our Duty towards 
od, he tells us, that it is the Will and Com- 
nand of God, to learn thoſe Truths he hath 
been pleaſed to teach, either in reſpe& 
of his Nature or Attributes, or the ways he 
would be worſhipped in, will eaſily appear; 
for not to mention the Injunctions of Scrip- 
tures, our Reaſon will tell us, that we ought to 
purſue what he hath ordered to be taught us, 
28 far as our Capacities or Opportunities will 
admit, and if it be the Wiſl of God we ſhould 


ed would not, God's Commands would lay 
"x aw 


ſearch after Truth; it muſt conſequently be 
our Duty; for though the Nature of the Sub- 
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an Obligation on us; for as he is Supreny 
Lord of all his Creatures, he hath both a fil 
Right to make whatLaws he pleaſes, as well y 
enjoyn what Services he thinks fit; and punil 
_ thoſe who violate the one or deny the & 
ther. And thus Adam before his Tranſpreſy 
on had a Law impoſed, which was obliging, 
becauſe the Will and Pleaſure of him that gan 
it; ſo that Man ſeems to be Subject to the Lay 
of God, not as obnoxious to him, but as a Ry 
tional Creature, and things become a Duty 
by being commanded, which were not ſo it 
their own Nature. And if Adam is his Stat 
of Ingocency, when he was happy and taſte 
of God's Bounty, without wanting his Mercy, 
was, by Obedience, obliged to conform to! 
Law indifferent of it ſelf,we in out fallen Con- 
dition ought to be obedient to his Will, and 
to ſtudy his Truths, and to put ſue ſuch thing 
as have latriaſick Goodneſs ; id that it would 
be a Duty, though not ' commanded, beſides 
the Recompence which makes it an Advantage. 
And further, ſays he, how pleaſing Men's Prat 
ſes are to God appears from what is faid by the 
| Royal Poet; who was 4 Aan, aſter God's on 
Heart, who introduces God ſaying, mhoſo of 
reth Praiſe Gloriſieth me. And in another Plact 
he ſays as admiring the Nature and Providence 
of God, and eontemplating the Myſteries of 
Religion, are the greateſt Homages and Ser- 
vices by which we ean venerate and obey God, 
ſo the Recompence is proportionable, vit. the 
Enjoyment of himſelf Saints and Angels have 
been Meſſengers of the Truth of Divinity, and 
they have been ſollicitous to dive into * 
| Ti 
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ed Myſteries, and God hath ſaid, that thoſe 

hat employ themſelves in ſuch Studies here, 

| practiſe the ſame in Heaven. | FO 

Thus much may ſufficiently ſhew the pro- © 5 D. 

found Veneration, Mr. Beyle 


for God Al- 7. ns 
mighty, and bow much he thought it our Du- 3 
ty to Worſhip and Adore, and to ſerve and 
x biw. Nor was he leſs wanting in his 
Duty towards bis Neighbour, which appears 
from what hath been already ſaid of his Cha- 
ity, both in reſpect of Spiritual and Tempo- 
ral Gifts,and his Chriſtian Charity upon other 
>ccalions; and will further appear, from what 
will be ſaid bercafter upon other Accounts; 
+ we ſhall here upon this occaſion take Notice, 

of what the Honourable Mr. Boyle hath ſaid in a 
Similar, Caſe, for ſpeaking of the Love of 
God, and ordinary Love, he ſays, though there 
are certain rees of Love for a Friend, a 
Miſtreſs ora Wife; yet there is a peculiar 
Temperament of Love, which juſtly belongs 
to Cod; and elſew here, he ſays, that though 
me Perſons have been blamed for too much 
Devotion, the want of Diſcretion,not the Ex- 
ceſs of Love was guilty of their Faults. Our 
Love to God ought to be regulated by his Re- 
vealed Will, and not our wild Fancies, If yen 
Laue me keep my Commandments, ſays Chriſt, 
and therefore it is poſſible to be too devout, 


* 
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neglected Objects. We are not to daſh the 
two Tables of the Law one agaiaſt another, 
but muſt Love God with all ou Hearts, and yet 
we muſt Love our Neighbour as our ſelves, and 
* elſewhere he ſays, our Love to the Creature i 
= .... a Preſent,” but to God it is a Tribute; and 
though we may be eaſily too prodigal in 
rting with our Gifts, we cannot be eaſily 
Ia paying our Debts, Accs of Juſtice being no 
Profuſeneſs; ſo that the Honourable Mr. Boylt 
ſhews us, tow we ought to regulate our Love, 
giving a due ſhare to our Neighbour, but the 
greateſt to the moſt Worthy Object of it, 
And to ſhew us, how much more worthy of our 
Love God Almighty is than any other Ob- 
on he'thus repreſents the Inducements we 
ave, that no other Object ſhould divert us from 
paying that Duty to God Almighty. Says he, 
the Excellency and Prerogative of Divine Na- 
ture, makes our Love due to God, though 
in celebratingGod's Perfections, I am ſenſible! 
ſhall rather detract from what I wouldPraifſc,tht 
Subject being ſo high that Seraphinis themſelvet 
would come ſhort in doing it right. And if theſe 
things never fell within the reach of our Sen- 
ſes, - nor entered into the Thoughts of Men, 
which God hath reſerved for thoſe that Love 
him, how incomprehenſible muſt thoſe things 
be, which he hath referved for himſelf. 
HirReligi= Having thus far traced Mr. Boyle throught 
* thoſe Grand Chriſtian Vertues, Faith, Hope and 
| Charity, and thoſe other two Grand Chriſttan 
Duties and Commands, v.. Our Puty to God, 
and to our Neighbour, and ſhewn' how jut 


and Chriſtian like — aaa 
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the Which he to the higheſt Degree Practiſed in his 
ner, ite, we ſhould next proceed to thoſe other 
= oral Vertnes which he no leſs excelled inzbut 
an 


ace theſe laſt mentioned peculiarly belong to 
Chriſtian, and are the Baſis of the C hriſtian 
eligion 5 before we proceed further, we ſhall 
preſent what Kind of a Chriſtian he was; we 


y 0 ean of what Sect or Perſwaſiq or in what 
% WWommunioa he profeſſed his Faith; for though 
ht Ne adhered to a 2 Profeſſion in Religi- 
DVe, a, yet he was far from being of any Party; 
the is Religion being founded upon a true Baſis,” 
f it. N good Principles; and the Intent and Aim' 


Fit being not the Acquiſt of Temporal Ad- 
antage, but a pious Diſpoſition to purſue 
e means of Salvation, and to merit that E- 


ron Wrnal Felicity which he now enjoys; he court- 
s he, A not the Tranfitory Vanities of this World, 
Na- Wit bad a teſpect to that Recompente of Reward, 
vel Which-God hath promiſed to thoſe that patient- 
dle! perſevere in well doing unto the End. As 
„the WW the Religion he profeſſed and adhered to, to 


ſethe Words of the Learned Dr. Burnet Bi- 


heſe ep of Sarum © © He did throughly agree 
den -ich the Doctrins of our Church, and 
len, Nonform to our Worſhip ; and he approved 
ove f the main of our Conſtitution, but he much 


amented ſome abuſes that he thought remain'd” 
mul amongſt us. He gave Eminent Inſtances” 
df his Value for the Clergy. - He was conſtant 
0 the Church; and went to no ſeparate Af- 
tan emblies; how Charitably ſoever he might think 
50d; k their Perſons, and how plentifully ſoever he 
Jul right have relieved their neceſſities. In which 
em; ME flowed our Saviours Example, who when 
hien BP Diſtiples came and fold him, that — 


= | 
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caſt out Devils ĩa his Name, he ordered they, 
they ſhould not forbid them, ſince choſe that ge 

ther with us aye not againſt us. 
Aud as in his Seraphick Love, he Uſes th 
Diſinteteſtednjeſs of God's Love to Us, as a Mo. 
tive to out Love of God. His deſign being of 
ly to make us laftroments and Partakers of hj 
Glory; and to make us happy, a way that bo 
Elevates and Dignitves our Natures, & preparg 
Chriſtiaas for that higher State of Bleſſedneſ 
reſerved by God for thoſe that Love him, its i 
lue being heightned by the Vertues and Grace 
given Men on Earth; ſo Mr. Boyle's Relięin 
and Chriſtianity, were Diſintereſted in reipes 
of Temporal Advantages, and. only Studie 
and Improved his Vertues and Graces on thi 
fide the Grave; that he might enjoy the bleſle 
Hopes here, and the full fruition hereafter, d 
thoie Joys and Eternal Bliſſes, which are the 
Rewards of a Fight ſo well Feught, and a Coull 
ſo well i-mſhedviz.an EverlaitingCrown of 
ry: ſo that he might well ſay; with the Apoſtle 
Foyreſs towards the Mark for the Prize of the hi 
Cali, of God in Curiſt Jes, Phil. 3. 14 
Hut to ſnew more plainly, and to illuſttat 
the Dilmicreſtedaels of his Religion and oth 
Vertues Which added a Luſtre to his Chriſtiat 
Character, we ſnall add, what Dr. - Barn ſay 
upon tis oecalion, which the Right Reverend 
Father ja God'brings. as an Inſtance of his v: 
lie for the Clergy, and his Senſe of the facred 
nctions ; “ Soon aftes, the Reſtoration in tit 
Tear Sixty, the great Migiſter of that tim 
preſſed him both by Blltaſclt;agd-by anothe 
* who was then like gi in a high Poſt, to e 
ter into Orders. He did It not meerly out of 
| | Reſpe 
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then Reſpect to him and his Family, but chiefly out 
** of bis regard ta the Church, that he thought 
SIN «© would receive a great Strengthening; as well 
tas Powerful Example from one, who, if he 
once entered into Holy Orders, would 
he quickly at the Top. This he told me 
«made ſome Impreſſions on him. His Mind 
nes even then at three and thirty, ſo intirely 
W NN from all the Projects and Concerns 
ac ot this World, that as the Proſpect of Dig- 
| b nity in the Church, could not move him much, 
ſo the Probabilities of doing good in it, was 


lioin much the ſtronger Motive. Two things de- 
eie ermined bim againſt it; one was, that his 


having: no other Intereſts, with Relation to 


: * Religion, beſides thoſe of aving his own Soul, 
Helau eve him, as he thought, a more unſuſpected 
W Authority,ia Writing or Acting on that ſide. 


He knew the Prophane Crew fortifyed them- 
eres againſt all that was ſaid by Men of our 
Ge rofelGon, with this, that it was their Trade, 
and thay they were paid for it: He bop 
therefore that he might have the more Influ · 
ence, the leis he ſhared in the Patrimony of 
Wthe Church, But his main Reaſon was, that 
be had ©: high a Senſe of the Obligations of 
Aa che Paſtoral Care, and of ſuch as watch over 
thoſe Souls which Chriſt purchaſed with his own 
Blood, and for which they muſt give an Ac- 
Wcount, at the Laſt and Great Day, that he 
aorſt not undertake it, eſpecially not having 
Nit within himſelf an Inward Motion to it by the 
Holy Gheſt. And the firſt Queſtion, that is put 
thoſe whg come to be initiated into the 


the | . _ 
y Jeet rice of the Chur telatin 8 to that Motion, 
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© he who had not felt it, thought be durſt not WM him 
© make. that ſtep, leſt otherwiſe he ſhould have . that 
© lycd, tothe Holy Ghoſt; ſo ſolemaly and ſeri- neg) 
© oully,did he Judg of Sacred Matters. Thus «ded: 
though he did all he could, both by Example 
and Writing, to promote Chriſtianity, he 
ſought no other Ady. ntage but the Reward of 
a good Conſcience. Be eſteemed the Reward 
io Heaven, above all the Honours and Digni- 
tics hate on Earth; But of this' elſewhere, 
ſo tbat he migtit ſay with the Apoltle, 
Let us thereſore Fear, leaſt a Promiſe being mat 
us of entring inte his Reſt 1, any of you ſhould ſeem 
to come ſhort „it, Heb. 4. 1+ ſo that he con- 
temaec, the Super fuities of this World; laying 
up in ſtore for bimjelf, 4 ge Foundation ' ag ain 
the time to come, that "he might Hay hold on Et 
nal Liſe, 1, Tim. 6, 19. and took cart to male 
himſelf, one of the f umber of them who by Pati 
ent Cont inuance. in well doing, ſeel for Glen, 
and Immortality, and Eternal Life, Rom. 2. 

n Fenn: 
His Aodeſiũ But do proceed to taoſe other Vertues, which 
in hi: Opi- were lignally ciltertained in his Mind and ase- 
oy 6 2 vidently Pragiſeg, and were Ornamental to 
Pao * him both as a Chi Iſtian and a Philoſopher, and 
* firſt, to make uſe of the Right Reverend Dr. 
| Burnet's Words; © He had brought his Mind 
| to ſuch a freedom, that he was not apt to bt 
T iimpoſed upon, and his Modeſty was ſuch 
| © that he did not diftate to others; but prop 
"© ſed his own Senſe, with a due and decent d 
«© ſtruſt ; and was ever very ready to hearkd 
*to. what was ſuggeſted to him by other 
When he differed from any, he expreſſ 
| — F him [ 
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himſelf in ſo humble and ſo obligiag a way, 
| that he never Treated Things or Perſons wi h 
6 neglect, and I never heard, that he ever offen- 
*ded any.one Perſon in his whole Life, by any 
part of; his Deportmeat ; for if at any time he 
aw Cauſe to ſpeak roundly to any; it was 
never in Paſſion, or with any reproachful or 
* indecent; Expreſſions.” And as he was care- 
ful to give thoſe that Converſed with him, ns 
* Cauſe or Colour for Diſpleaſure, ſo he was yet 
more careful of thoſe that were abſent, never 
* toſpeak ill of any; in which he was the ex- 
Melt Man I ever knew, If the D;ſtourſe turned 


con- ta be hard on any, he was preſently ſilent, 
gin agg if the Subject was too long dwelt on, he 
an would at ſt iaterpoſe; and between re proof 
Ern. and rallery, divert it. That his Modeſty was 
male Wheculiar in his private Converſation was ſuffi- 
Pat Meientiy evident to all thoſe that conver ſed with 
bim; and appears from thoſe Specimens of his 
n. 2 WConverfatioa which he hath madePublick in his 


Writings, of which we ſball produce this In- 
Rancementioned in his Diſcourſe of Things a- 
bore Reaſon, where he ſays, Men flatter them- 
elves too much, to think their Capacities of 
Inch extent, and un pre poſſeſſed, as many Phi- 


ed and Finite geings, being ſuch, as it pleaſed 
tne Author of Nature to make vs, fo that we 


Tendences" of Mind; as well as the means we 
ae forgiſhed with to fuquire into and judg 
of Truth, being anfwerable to the Deſigns of 
our Maker, ” porpoſe was not, that We 
| ae 7 . ſhould 
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opbers think they are, ſince we are but Creq- 


may have congenite Notioas, Appetites and 
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rous of that place, here our Underſtanding 


Jeaſt Portions of them. And as a further [t 


boaſt of our K 


ſuquld be capable of comprehending all man- 
ner of Truths; many of which are unneceſſary 
for. us to know, and ſome chiefly deſigned to 
ſhew us our Imperfections, and make us def. 


ſhall be enlarged. But though God bath lim. 
ted our Faculties, that ſome Objects mould be 
beyoadithe comprehenſion of or Intellect;; 
yet wehave;-Kanowledg enough to diſcern, tha 
we come ſhort of knowing them. And in ano 
ther place he ſays, it appears not from th 
Writiags, but the tiſcourſe of many Speculs 
tive Metapbyſitians and Mathcmaticlans, thi 
after manꝝ fruſtrated Endeavours, they har 
virned, themſelves at a loſs in ſeveral Point, 
nat only in thoſe abſtruſe Subjects of the Natur: 
of God and a Human Soul, but thoſe more ob 
dus Bodies in the Cor poreal World, and t 


: 
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ſtance of bis Modeſty we ſhall add, what |: 
elſewhere ſays, vi, there are ſeveral things a 
ready which we.think we know, becauſe ut 
neyer tryed to frame ſuch /deas as. would be it 
do acquieſce in. 1 
And to ſhew what 1 
another 

that God 
argen Beings, 
Orders of | 
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as he de ſigned Man but a limited Capacity, his 
Underſtanding is ſuitably framed, that the in- 
nate or - acquired Ideas or primitive Axioms it 
is endowed with, and by reference or ſimili- 
tude it judges of other Notions and Propaſi- 
tions, are not extended to all Objects that may 
be knowu, hut oaly thoſe that hve affinity, 
to thoſe primary Ideas and Rules of Truth, 
which are ſufficient to help us to the attainment 
of a competent,” though not a perfect, Know- 
ledg, of as much as God thought fit to allo 


us in our preſent State. 

And to repreſent both his Modeſty in aſſert- 
ing, as well as a Caution in receiving Qpini- 
ons, we ſhall add, what he further ſays, viz. 
We ought to regulate. our Belief by our per- 


ceptions and not our Wiſhes, and mult not 


think that nothing is above our Capacities, be- 
cauſe we wiſh there were nonez nor will it make 
vs.as knowing as Angels, becauſe we deſire jt, 
nor can We be immortal, becaute we would 
not dye. And farther he ſays, what canticn 


ought to be uſed in affirming or rejecting O- 


pinions in Natural Things, before Men are 
wellacquainted with the Hiſtorical Part, that 
belongs to the Object Men propoſe to make 
Judgment of, is eaſily obſerved ; and therefore 


we ought to be much more ſo, in forming 


Negative Propoſitions of things above the 
reach of Human Reaſon ; nor onght we rudely 
to reject; the Opinions of Learned Mev, who 
differ from us about ſuch things ; ſince miſtakes 
about things fo ſablime, 'ought the eakeſt 10 
be pardoned,” becauſe not eaſſly avoided; and 
lince we may eaſily fall into as great miſtakes 
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our ſelves; which ought to incline us to to. 


8 | | Preſe 
lerate other Mens Opinions, our own being der vs 
much ſhort of Science. Vet on the other fide, Men 
we ought to be wary, how we are impoſed up. MW Ambi 
on by Prbofleſs Aſſertions ; yet there Is a great Ml ed th 
deal of difference betwixt aſſenting to a proof. Ml great 
| leſs Aﬀlertion, and framing negative Conclu. WM he hat 

 fons about Opinions, which for ought we knoy MW him] 
may be troe. enn ſtill py 

His Hum:= Having thus briefly repreſented, the pecy- M cellenc 
fy. liar Modcſty' with which be delivered his {Mis diffi 


Thoughts, both in Converſation as well asi 
his publick Writings, and the averſion he had 
to ſlandering* and backbiting his Neighbours 

ye ſhall next proceed to ſhew, what Sentiment; 
he had of Humility, which he-both taught «- 
thers by Practice and Example, as well as Pre- 
copts, And as Chriſtian Vertues are Ornz 
ments, and worthy, of the Acquiſt of a great 

Soul, which appears yet greater when adorned 

with thoſe neceſſary Endowments of the Mind, 
we ſhall briefly ſhew, what Vertues he thought 
were requiſite to accompliſh a greatSoul & firſ, 

to ſpeak the Senſe of the Honaurable Mr. Bol, 
he fays, Humility is a Vestne, which at the 

- ficſt fight ſeems different from Greatneſs of 

Mind; yet in conjunction with other Quali 
ties, which makes up Greatneſs of Mind, or 

which is an Ornament of the Mind, it addsto 

their Number, and though not fo bright a 
ſome of them, yet it adds-Laſtre.to the reſt. 
Nor will it ſeem 4 wonder; ifwe conſider, that 
Wealth, Honour, and other Bleſſings, exal! a 
Man's Condition, to be Humble; amidſt ſuch 
above the 
Preſents 


ſo prout 
a little 
ſome of 


s Zdvanrages, argues a Mind elevated 
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to. MY Preſents of Fortune, and great enough to un- 
ins Wl dervalue; what others admire, and which ſome 


de, Men accounted great, make the Objects of their 


up- Ambition and Pride, when they have obtain- 
eat ed them. And if the Perſon be famous for 
oof. great Actions and Vertues, his Humility ſhews 
clu- be hath a Noble Idea of Vertue, and valniag 
nov WW bimſelf not upon ſuch ordinary Attainments, 
ſtill purſues a greater degree of Heroick Ex- 

ecy- ¶ cellency. And if a Laudable Practice, which 
bis Wis difficult, is a ſign of a great Soul, Humility 
as in Wmuſt have that Character, it being more diffi- 
had cult to Excellent than Ordinary Souls. And 
ours, it is mare difficult, to overcome Vertues when 
they act united, than to contend only with Vi- 
ces, Paſſions, or open Enemies, which a Man 
muſt do to be Humble; for though other Ver- 
tues aſſiſt one another, they all conſpire againſt 
Humility ; for- Pride is ſo ſtrange an Adverſary, 
that ſometimes by being foyled it overcomes ; 
for When we uſe the beſt Arguments againſt it, 


proud. . 7: if Be 3; 
gad as he thus repreſents the Excellency of 
Humility, ſo he ſhews vs a great deal of Reaſon, 
Ne have to be ſo, and that we ought not to be 
lo proud of our Attainments. Says he, it is not 
1, or Wa little to be admired, that ſo many Men, and 
1ds to Wome of them Divine, ſhould ſo little conſider 
hat God is, aud what they are themſelve: 
to talk of bim with as much freedom an 
Inconcern, as of ſome Geometrical Figure or 


echions of that unparallelled Being were Ob- 


the Succeſs tempts the Maſter ot them to be 


echanical Engin, as if the Nature and per- 
ve the Weds of their Intellect, and ſuch. abſtruſe Toys 
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| = „„ was far from taking A Prin 


cds within the reach cf Human Reaſon, 20 
— Objects of Senſe And as be fays With 
St. Paul, bat the fooliſh 1hings of God ave wiy 
than Nen and the weak 1 s of God firmyy 
han Men, ſo human — 20 are very by 
low, and often limited to fach as are but « 
ane fort, as an Artiſt that can build a Heuk, 
cannot baild a Ship, and an excellent Clock 
maker, may not make a good Watch, nor con 
trive a Fowling Peice or a Windmil. 

_ Andtoſhew further, what humble Thought 
we 0nghtto have of our ſelves, and on the ( 


He ve 


trar y, what reſpett we onght to have to Gol 5 1 
| Almighty and his Word, he ſays, thoſe wh DE 
ſo much reſpect᷑ the Writings of the Antiel 10 by 
Wits, becauſe they believed thofe that diſco Jod ; 
vered thoſe Fruthe, were fargiſhed with er * 
word inary Intellects, ought to pay a propor Moors, 
_ tionablereſpet to the Omniſcient Author, fl. — 4 
Men are but of Tiftirday and know but bitthe i indo 
_ pobhing ; which are the Words of Elibe is 7 * ve 
| — we ought to have very humble Thongh * How 
of out Knowledg, which is fo ſmaBl, eren 
i hoſe wie know the meſt of, froce Mor 15 
whoſe Know ledg was fo urge and u on fy 
3 thought he had no Reaſon to be pro th. 
Kabale kue cp. Mak + 
: Butto/fbew further, low much he was tir 
Fer of that Ver ine Hummity, we mall make! nihe 
o the Words of che Rigtt Reverend Father Aline: 
God Gaben, Lord 'Biſhop of Sam, * He Ee 75 
Do bont him all that unaſt i cted neg lect of fon ., that 
in Cloaths, wear „Fur nitore and Equipe Perf 
 *whichragreed with his grave and ſerious cot thit 3s 


Prion fo 
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— — 
the — anti of the World, and of that 
external Greatneſs of Appearance, which amu- 
ſes the Wor id, ſo he took Pains rather to mag- 
nify the Endowments of his Mind, and to have 
that true Tatrinſick Greatneſs which conſiſts in 
we Greatneſs of the Soul. He was not of that 
vain if Comme to think, that 


Nie lol if atq; unica Virtus. 


He Fitoed not that outſide and only Titular 
Dignity, which diſtinguiſhes Men only by Ti- 
les of Honour, but eſtimated true Greatnefs 
dy other Characteriſticks, viz. thoſe af the 
Mind. Indeed, the Vulgar, ſays he, - whoſe 
judgment is rather lodged in the Eye than the 
Brain, when they think of Greatneſs of Mind, 
fancy ſomething like the Coronation of a King, 
attended with Pomp and Splendor, a great 
number of Gazers, and the clamorous Accla- 
mations of the People. And they think, that 
an Heroick Soul can be no where lodped, but 
in a great Commander, like a Roman Emperor 

or à Tartarian General, who Commands and 

Congders Armies, makes Countries desolate 
aud leaves them Peopled only with dead Bo- 
dies. But Reaſon and Religion, which reſpect 
Heman' Things, without thoſe glittering Var- 
mine s, which Jute the Eyes 1 the Vulgar, 
diſtinguiſh eafily betwixt Greatneſs of Fortune 
and bel o Mind; and Chriſtianity teach- 
es bat God who is no reſpecter of Per ſons, ſees 
ver Perſons as Man ſees them, and that a thing 
that 5s ſublime amongſt Men, may be an abomi- 


Parron to * l Philoſopher may. eaſily di- 


ſtinguiſh 
/ 
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ſtinguiſh real Greatneſs inherent in a Man fron 
that Pompous one annexed to Fortune. And and. 
though peculiar Honour and Reſpe& is due mere 
Vertne in Sovereigns, more than Subjects, à Wi 
it is more diffuſive in the former and — But 
al and cannot continue without reſiſting ſtroug. N couſi 
er "Temptations, yet we know, that an Empe. {Wh bio: 
ror though never ſo great, can neither find nor gte 
make a Son}. dilige 
But he had another Notion of Greatnes {MWbell 
from the Vulgar, and only aimed at that Great N out b 
neſs, which Solomon and other wiſe Men cal 
true Greatneſs; ſays he, true Greatneſs of 
Mind reſides in the Soul, and is perſective of it 
But neither Fortuue nor outward Greatneß 
can make a Sould Great, though they mar 
- afford Opportunities of ſnewing it ſo. And 
the ſubmiſſion and reſpect which Men ſhey, 
through Cuſtom, Fear or Intereſt, to ſuch s 
are only Great by their Titles, Places or Poy- 
er, adds as little to the Worth of thoſe Perſon, 
as ſtandi tag for more in Count does to the v. 
Jae of a Braſs Counter, that value turning it 
neither into Gold nor Silver. Socratu 
zn his private and neceſſitous Condition, When 
Greece was the Theatre of Generous Minds 
was prefered by the Oracle to all the Grecian; 
and that of Delphos declared theWiddows Mind 
and Circhiſtancen, and her Mite as greater 
Liberality than all the rich Man beſtowed up- 
on the Corban. 5 
Me are not thetefdeo fays Mr. Boyle, to take 
our Eſtimate of ſo ſublime and extraordinary 
= Quality, as Greatneſs of Mind, from the þ 
Mea -— an of the Vulgar, nor the fond 0. | 
1. pioniss 


—— 


Honourable Robert Boyle. 
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Wiſe, | 
But to ſhew wherein Greatneſs of Mind truly 
conſiſts, and what a Man ought chiefly to value 

himſelf for, he ſays, a Man may be ſaid to have 
2 great Mind, who employs his utmoſt; moral 
Aegge, to find out what Actions he had 
belt purſue, and then proſecutes them, with- 
© out being, deterred by dangers, or diſcouraged 
by difficulties, with reſolution and ſteadineſs 
of Mind, as far as his Abilities and re 
nities will admit, and out of an Internal Prin- 
eiple of Love to God and Man, and with a ſin- 


ther ; of which Greatneſs of Mind he had as 
great a ſhare as any Body, it being the princi= 
pal buſineſs and ſtudy of his Life, as well as 
bis. conſtant Practice. OO | 
And as he made Humility, and the proſe- 
cuting of Chriſtian Vertues the ſtandard of 
Magnanimity, and the cleanſing of our ſelves 
from all -Filthine ſs beth of Fleſh and Spirit, and the 
abſtaining from all kind or appearance of Evil, a 
part of.our Chriſtian Duty, ſo on the other 
hand, we are obliged by the ſame Rules, to 
furaiſh our ſelves with the Knowledg of Chri- 
lian Vertues, and to put them io Practice, ſince 
unleſs our Righteouſneſs exceeds that of the Scribes 
and Phariſees, who covet the chief Seats in the 
Synagogues, and Greetings in the Market Place, 
weſhall not enter into the Kingdom of God. 


+, + . 
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pigions of common Souls; ſince they approve 
2nd applaud a great many things, which de- 
frye but little Eſteem, if condemned by the 


cere Aim to glorify the one, and benefit the o- 
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ſtinguiſh real Greatneſs inherent in a Man, fron pin 
that Pompous one annexed to Fortune. And 
though peculiar Honour and Reſpe& js due to 
Vertne in Sovereigns, more than Subjects, a 
it is more diffufive in the former and benefici. 
al, and cannot continue without reſiſting ſtroug. Wc 
er Temptations, yet we know, that an Empe. 
ror though never ſo great, can neither find nor M 
make a Son}. 
But he had another Notion of Greatneß belt 
from the Vulgar, and only aimed at that Great. ¶ out 
neſs, which Solomon and other wife Men call My b 
true Greatneſs; ſays he, true Greatneſs d | of þ 
Mind reſides in the Soul, and is perfective of it 
But neither Fortuue nor outward Greatnek 
can make a Sould Great, though they my ere 
afford Opportunities of ſhewing it ſo. And 
the ſubmiſſion and reſpect which Men ſhew, WM &'<* 
through Cuſtom, Fear or Intereſt, to ſuch s pal 
are only Great by their Titles, Places or Pow. 
er, adds as little to the Worth of thoſe Perſons, i + 
as ſtanding for more in Count does to the va- 
lue of a Braſs Counter, that value turning it 
neither into Gold nor Silver, — Socratu Wh Ven 
in his private and neceſſitous Condition, When 
Greece was the Theatre of Generous Minds, Part 
was prefered by the Oracle to all the Greciam 
and that of Delphos declared the Widdows Mind 
and Circumſtances, and her Mite as greater 
Liberality than all the rich Man beſtowed up- 
on the Corban. 
We are not therefore ſays Mr. Boyle, to take 
our Eſtimate of ſo ſublime and extraordinary 
a Quality, as Greatneſs of lind, from the 


mean Notions of the Vulgar, nor the fond O- 
1's pioniss 


conſi to 
bimſelf for, he ſays, a Man may be ſaid to have 


la great Mind, who employs his utmoſt moral 
F diligence, to find out what Actions he had 
beit purſue, and then proſecutes them, with- 
ont being deterred by dangers, or diſcouraged 
by difficulties, with reſolution and ſteadineſs 
| of Mind, as far as his Abilities and Opportu- 


Honourable Robert Boyle. 


| pinions of common Souls; ſince they approve _ 
©: od applaud a great many things, which de- 
Jerve but little Eſteem, if condemned by the 
Wiſe. 


But to ſhew wherein Greatneſs of Mind truly 
and what a Man ought chiefly to value 


nities will admit, and out of an Internal Prin- 


| cipleof Love to God and Man, and with a ſin- 


cere Aim to glorify the one, and benefit the o- 


| ther ; of which Greatneſs of Mind he had as 


great a ſhare as any Body, it being the princi- 
pal buſineſs and ſtudy of his Life, as well as 
bis conſtant Practice. 

And as. he made Humility, and the proſe- 
cuting of Chriſtian Vertues the ſtandard of 
Magnanimity, and the cleanſing of our ſelves 
from all Filthine ſs both of Fleſh and Spirit, and the 
abſtaining from all kind or appearance of Evil, a 
part of our Chriſtian Duty, ſo on the other 
hand, we are obliged by the ſame Rules, to 
furniſh our ſelves with the Knowledg of Chri- 
ſtian Vertnes, and to put them in Practice, ſince 
unleſs our Righteouſneſs exceeds that of the Scribes 
and Phariſees, who covet the chief Seats in the 
Synagogues, and Greetings in the Market Place, 
weſhall not enter into the Kingdom of God. 
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His tight But as the Honourable Mr. Boyle had a jug i 
of Honowr Opinion of the Vanities and pompous Gloſſe 
redo „ which amuſe a great part of Mankind, and 
&c. only coveted that Greatneſs, which appear 
Glorious in Heaven, ſo he as little valued the 
Advantage as the Honour of empty Titles; x 
we intimated before, he refuſed, though pref. 
ſed to it, the greateſt proſpects of Advantage 
and Digaity in Eccleſiaſtical Preferments. Nor 
did leſs induſtrouſly avoid temporal Honours i 
or Intereſt, to uſe Dr. Barnet Words; He 
©ſpake ot the Government even in times which 
the diſliked, and upon Occaſions which he ſps 
© red not to condemn, with an exactneſs of Re. 
©ſpet. He withdrew early from Courts and 
publick Affairs, yet was always honourably 
treated by his. Princes, and had he aimed at 
it, might have attained both Honour and Ad- 
vantage. * 
The Honour and Dignity he aimed at were 
not Temporal bur Eternal Advantages, and to 
uſe his own Words; the reward of a good 
Conſcience which affords great Advantages to 
thoſe whoſe Vertve flows from Religion: and 
to apply the Words he hath uſed on another 
occaſion, the Applauſes of a Good Conſcience 
being more acceptable to him than all the Mu- 
fick,which Solemnized the Dedication of Neb#- 
chadnezar's Golden Image; fince à Chriſtian 
Conſcience does not only, act the Part of 4 
Judg, but of a Delegate from God himſelf. 
And it's Abſolutions are more welcome, 4s 
Pledges of God's Acceptance, and the Reward 
in the World to come, than barely the Appro- 
bation of Reaſon ; Heaven being a place of 
; Happine## 


—— 
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2 jut Happineſs far beyond my Power to deſcribe, 
loſls WY made up of a Confluence of all Things, which 
an Reſon can deſſre; for as the Scripture ſays, 
pears WY Hy bath not ſeen, nor Ear heard, nor the Him 
d the / Mar conceived, what God harhlaid ap for then 

scha fear Him. g | 
preſ. WW The Title of Honour which he thought moſt 
Ntage WY worthy was a Good Name, which to ſpeak his 
Nor WY Opizion of, we ſhall matze uſe of his own Ex- 
tours WF preſſions. A Good Name for Good Actions, 
ee malt be very defirable, the Applauſe uf Wie 
'hick and Good Men, being aloud Ecchs to confirm 
the Approbation of the Conſcience within, 
Re. which though vertuous and worthy Adio 
and are the moſt likely to acquire it; yet it is not 
ably Wl a certain one, Ignorance, Malice andEnvy, being 
| apt to miſrepreſent a Man. The Sublimity; 
Brightneſs and regular Motions of the Stars 
bath not Exempted them from the Name of the 
Lon, the Eagle, or of more Contemptible 
Creatures, as the Dog, the Goat, tc. And 
though Innocency, like Lightning, may break 
out at the laſt, yet it often happens, that Malice 
and Envy are dead firſt, becauſe the maligned 
Pei ſon is ſo; ſo that he lives not to know he is 
Jaſtifyed, nor. may thoſe mi ſinformed Perſons 
live to be undeceived, whoſe Opinion he aimed 
at. But that which is Satisfaction to a Chriſtian 
is to uſe Mr. Boyles Expreſſions. Though a 
Chriſtian may be traduced by Calumny, and 
repreſented as the Heathens did the Martyrs, in 
theskins of Beaſts to make them Hideous and 
Hateful, yet it efford< him Satisfaction, that his 
Oppreſſed Innocency ſhall ſhine forth and 
TYriuwph, and his good Name as well as his 
| Body, 
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| Yd y, have a Glorious Reſurretion, and be 

jaſtifyed before his Enemies and Slanderers, a 
well as thoſe that were miſled by them. For at 
that great Aſſize there will be a far greaterCon; 
fluence than the Aſſyrian Monarch drew to th 
Plains of Babylon, Where the Diſciples of the 
Apeſe les may ſay, upon happier Terms than thy 
did here below, we are made a Spectacle to God, 
to Angels, and to Men. And in that Iſluſtrious 
Aſlembly of the Firft Born, whoſe Names ant 
wrote in Heaven, the Vizards ſhall be taken off, 
and the traduced Saints wellcomed with the 
Title, Good and Faithful Servants, and acquitted 
by the Sentence of an Infinite and Supreme 
Judg, that Searches the Hearts and Reins, and 
cannot be deceived or bribed. Where the injured 
Saint ſhall come off with Honout, and inſtead 
of Calumny receive a Crown. 

As for the Honour and Dignity he aimed at, 
though it was not Temporal, it was much to 
be preferred betore the Crowns of Monarchs 
here below ; for, as he ſays, Earthly. Crowns 
may be the Reward of Worth and Vertue, but 
are not the Progis of them. Sometimes they 
are the Gifts of Nature or of Fortune, and 
which is pitty, the acquiſts of Crimes. But 
Celeſtial Crowns proclaim the Worth of the 
Receiver, being the Reward of Previous Gra 
ces and Vertues in thoſe that are found qualifyed 
for the inheritance of the Saints in Light. Bellie 
Earthly Crowns may be obtained without Me. 
rit, and poſſeſſed without Happineſs ; but 4 NVaniti 
Crown of Righteouſneſs. being the Reward of {Who ( 
Vertue, is an inſeparable Bleſſing and Happi- Wt, ther 


neſs. and further; an Earthly W deggar 
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ing Hereditary, cannot preſerve the Profeſſor 
from Death, whilſt the other is called 4 Crown 
of Life, and an unwithering Crown of Glory, which 
gives Life to the owners 2 and which is an 
Additional Happineſs, in a Kingdom that cannot 
be moved, © 

And to encourage others to what he ſo much 
valued and purſued, he adds, that as to have 
a Noble Deſign is the chief ſign of an Heroick 
Temper of Mind, ſo none can have ſublimer 
Aims, than thoſe which a Chriſtian is encoura- 
ged to, which is to pleaſe and glorify God, to pro- 
mote the good of Mankind, to improve 4s much as 
poſſible his Perſonal Excellences in this Life, and to 
ſecure to himſelf for ever a Glorious and Happy 
Condition in the next. And this none could more 
conſtantly and exactly purſue in their Endeavours 
and aim at than Mr. Boyle, it being his daily 
ſtudy to Pleaſe and Glorify God, and to do 
good to Mankind, and to improve himſelf be- 
Bond common Examples; ſo that he might rea- 
fonably entertain a lively hope of ſuture Felici- 
0 14 w + It | 5 


From hence it appears, how much this Great 
nd Good Man contemned and lighted the Va- 
nities of this World, though his Parts and For- 
tune could ſo euſily have lead him into the ful- 
peſt Enjoyment of them; ſo that what he ſays 
on another occaſion, in reſpect of himſelf, may 
be applyed perhaps to ſome that read his Werks, 
i lt hath a greater Influence on me to find the 
anities of the World, proclaimed by one 
"ho ( might have) enjoyed all the Pleaſures of 
than if theſame Truth were delivered by a 


lor 


deggarſy Cynick, that never taſted of them; 
h 
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for a little ſhare of Philoſophy may make h 
deſpiſe that which the narrowneſs of bis Fu: | 
tune would never allow him to enjoy; but th 
Honourable Mr. Boyle, who was eadowed wii 
a plentiful Fortune, was fo far from indulgin 
himſel in the vain Pleaſure and Pomp of th 
World, that be rather employed his Superfyſf 
Ities, in Charity and Uſeful Improvements, hy 
ſole delight being in doing Good to his, on 
Soul and to hisfellow Creatures, and in Impn 
ving Uſeful Knowledg. 

Hr Averſ- And as hecontemned and ſlighte d, or rate 

Fa N. made a due Eſtimate of the Trivial and Traut 

Fein Glory, tor) Pleaſures of this Life, preferring ib 

that were Eternal; ſo he coveted not to be yu 
pular, nor was he pulfed up with Vain Glory. f 
make uſe of Or. Barnet Expreſſions tho',“ thy 
© hadoften occaſions to difcover newInſtancesd 
Goodueſs in him; no ſecret Iacliaations di 
© at any time ſhew themſelves. He affected 16 

© thing that was Solema or Supercilicus. tk 
© uſed no Methods to make Multitudes tun aft 
© him, or depend upon him. It nevet appeard 
© that there was any thing he hid under all ti 
© appearance of Goodnefs, that was not truly 
He hid both his Piety and Charity all he coul 
© He lived in the trucſt Methods of Civilit, 
© and would never aſſume the Authority,whia 
all the World was ready to pay him; he# 
e lowed himſelf a great deal of decent Cheat 
+ fulneſs, ſo that he had nothing of the Morob 
© neſs, to which Philoſophers think, they ha# 
ſome right, nor of the Affectations whid 
© Men ofanExtraordinaryPitch of Devotion g 
into ſome times, without being well _ 0 
then 
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them. He was in a Word plainly and ſincere- 
© ly in the ſight of God, as well as in the view 
c 2. Men, a good Man even one ef a Thoy- 
And as he was Civil to his acquaintance, and 

very exact in the Rules of Deceney, fo he u- 

ſed no leſs Humanity and Civility to Strangers 
and Foreigners, to whom he was extraordinary 
Civil and Obliging. To uſe the Words of the 
Learned Biſhop Barnet, He was exactly Civil 
© rather to Ceremony; and though he felt his 
t eaſinels of acceſs, and the deſires of many, 
all ſtrangeers in particular, to be much with 
him made great waſte on his time; yet as he 
© was ſeyere in that, not to be denyed when he 
twas at home, ſo he ſaid he knew the Heart 
tofa ſtranger, and how much eaſed his own 
had been; while Travelling, if admitted into 


© the Converſation of thoſe he deſired to ſee; 


{ therefore he thought his Obligation to Stran- 
© pers, Was more than bare Civility, it was a 
piece of Religious Charity in him. Nor did 
he receive them only with CommonCivility, but 
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Hoſpitality, uſing ſtrangers rather as Friends 
than as ſuch. This I have been told occaſioned 


a great many Viſits, which otherwiſe would 
not haveſo much Interupted him, a great ma- 
ly making their Addreſſes, as much for the 


lake of their kind Entertainment as to gratify 


their Curioſity, which nevertheleſs met with 
the ſame Civility and Candid Entertainment; 
disown ſincerity gave him no Room to ſul 
eck it ia, other Perſbns, and his Sagacity and 
udgment was too great to be impoſed upon, 


his Reaſon being ſufficient- to weigh and di- 
h 2 ſtinguith 


1 
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ſtinguiſn what Relations were Probable and 

what were Fabulous. 1 | 

His Pati- But to proceed to the reſt of thoſe Chriſti- 

ence in Af- an Vertues, which the Honourable Mr. Boyle 

Ficus. excelled in, to what we have already mentioned, 

we (hall add that great Vertue of Patience 

W bich none could bea greater Maſter of than 

tte Worthy Mt. Boyle, who bad frequent oc. 

caſions to make uſe of it. And as Patience in 

Allflictions is a much greater Vertue than in o. 

ther Caſes, ſo he exerciſed it no leſs u Pon thoſe 

occaſions than in ordinary ones. This Mr, 

Boyle himſelf reckons amongſt thoſe Vertues 

which make up Greatneſs of Mind, and ſay; 

it is ſo Noble a Quality, that it gains eſteem 

when exerciſed by. Malefa&hrs,for though their 

Actions are inexcuſable, yet their manner of 

ſuffering for them muſt be commended. Calm. 

nels of Mind in the Midſt of Storms, looks 

fo handſomly, that neither Crimes nor their 

{uniſhmeats can hide. it, nor Hinder the Perſon 

from being piticd and applauded. And that 

the Chriſtiau Religion contributes to this Qua- 

li:y, and part of Greatneſs of Mind, will ap- 

pear from what it contributes to Patience and 

Coaſtancy, uader outward Calamities, by 
Precepts, Examples and Arguments. 

_, That Mr. Boyle hid a great deal of occaſion 

to exgrciſe this Virtue of Patience was very e- 

vident to all that knew him. * He had for al. 

© moſt Forty Years, laboured under ſuch a fee- 

* bleneſs of Body, and ſuch lownefs of ſtrength 

© aad ſpirits, that it will appear a Surprizing 

© thing to imagin, how it was poffible for hid 

to rcad, to meditate, to try Experiments, and 
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eto write as he did. He bore all his Infirmities 
and ſomeſharpPaias with theD« cency and Sub- 
miſſion that became a Chriſtian and a Philo- 
© ſopher. | He bad Noble Thoughts as well as 
Chriſtianity enough, to ſupport him under the 
Heavieſt Burthens, knowing that God Almigh- 
ty often afflicts thoſe moſt whom he loves, and 
au therefore in his Occaſional Reflections on 
the pruning of a Tree, he ſays, the pruning of 
a Tree may give us theſe Thoughts, for as by 
cutting ſeveral Twigs, and Nailing the reſt 
tothe Wall, the Gardner both ſecures it from 
being blow down, and alſo makes if Iook well 
ſhaped; ſo the Divine Husbaad man by his Af- 
flictians, ſecures them from a great many dan- 
gers,andas he ſecures their ſafety, hy obſtructing 
their Liberty, ſo by aſflicting them he adorns 
them; thoſe kiad 7 skillful ſtiokes beantify- 
ing a Chriſtians Ming, as they diminiſh the Su- 
perfluities of their For tuneg for afflictions give 
ſo.much'Gloſs to the Soul that bears them ꝓa- 
tiently and reſignedly. that the Heathen Mora- 
liſt ventured to ſay, that if any thing here be- 
low was worthy the fight ofGod,it was a good 
Man generouſly contending with ill Fortune; 
which Hyperbole will be the leſs ſtrange, if we con- 
ſider that when Jobs Patience was tryed to the 
uttermoſt, it was Crowned with Fortune fairer 
than the beſt in the Eaſt ; and when it was not 
ſo far tryed; his Conſtancy was received with 
higher than Mortal Honour, as any thing that 
was ever coniered on Man before, God him 
ſelf declaring his Approbation, as if he boaſted 
of a Man, baſt then conſidered my Servant Job, 
that there is none like him in the Earth, a Per/ett 
Sen * and 
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; and Upright Man, one that feareth God and eſ- 
cheweth Evil; and ſtill be hol deth faſt his Integri» 
ty, although thou moveſt me againſt himto deſtroy him 
mit hout a Cauſe, Job 2. 3. And as Mr. Boyle pro- 
poſed Job as a Pattern for others,himſelfmight 
be another worthy our Imitation; and though 
his Afflictions only affected bis Body, yet thoſe 
are moſt fenſibly felt that occaſions Pain, As 
for his Eſtate, there was no need for God Al- 
mighty to, Afflict him that way, to diminiſh his 
Superfluittes : He knew too well whom he had 
Iatruſted it with, and that his Charity could 
diſpoſe of thoſe faſt enough, nor could they be 
better employed than in doing Good. 
When ill Men are aſflicted by God Almighty, 
we may think thoſe Afflictions are the puniſh- 
ments of their Vices, but when ſuch pious Per. 
ſons ſuffer and are afflided as much as wicked 
Men, the World is apt to cenſure even the 
Righteous, but there was no room left for ſuch 
Reflections, on à Man of his Probity and Good- 
nels, he not oniy ferved God truly, but Man- 
kjad in general; and was always improving 
the Talent God committed to his Charge, ſo 
that what he applyed upon a general Occaſion, 
may be ſaid in ſome reſpect of himſelf, vit. 
When we ſee a Tree pruned, one that under- 
ſtands not the Reaſon of it, might think the 
Gardner an Enemy to the Tree, as if he meant 
to cut it in pieces, but one that conſiders that it 
is not anger but skill, that made him lop off 
ſome Branches, and that he deſigns not to de- 
ſtroy it, but to make it fruitful ; and thus, 
whether one that knows not the deſigns of 
Providence, may think when a Church is ex- 


poſed 


4 


once tranſgreffed the Ru 
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poſed to the A fflictions of private Societies and 
Perſecutions,w hich ſeem to beDivinelnflictioi s, 
thatgi ve en occaſion to ſay of the Body, a ſai ah 
faid of the Head, we eſteemed him ſtriclen, ſmitten 
of God and affiifted. Iſa 53. 4. 1 lay, whatever 
a Carnal Man might ſay of theſe Diſtreſles, a 
Chriſtian will not thence infer, that God hates 
the Church, or hath left her, ſince he loved 
her ſo well as to give himſelf tor her, and cha- 
ſtens and rebukes whom he Loyes. This is ap- 
plicable alſo to Believers, ſo that the great ul- 
tivator of the Ground, both lets us know, that 
Afflictions do not ſuppoſe God's Hate, and that 
they do not always ſuppoſe Man's Guilt, bur 
ſometimes rather tend to his Improvement, 
fiace our ſaviour ſays, Joh. 15.2. Every Branch 
in me that beareth not Fruit, he taketh away, and 
gyery Branch that beareth Fruit, he purges u, that 


1 may bring forth more Fruit. 
But the Honourable Mr. Beyle was ſo. good 7. te 
a Chriſtian, and ſo exact in his PraQice ot it, .. 


that he could only be made better, by exerci- 
ſing that Vertue of Patience, which he was ve- 


ty conſtant in; for as he was of ſo infirm a 


Body, ſo he was as exact in obſerving Rules 
to preſerve his Health, as much as poſſible, 
He was adviſed to a very ungrateful ſimpli- 
city of Diet, which by all appearance, was 
that which preſerved him ſo long, beyond all 
© Mens expectations; this he obſerved fo ſtti- 
ly, that in a Courſe of above thirty Years, 
©he neither eat nor drank to gratify the varie- 
* ties ef Appetite, but meerly to ſupport Na- 
ture; and was fo regular in it, that he never 
le, Meaſure, and Kind, 
h 4 * 
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© that was preſcribed him. He had a feebleneh 
© in his Sight, his Eyes were ſo well uſed by 
© him, that it will be eaſily imagined, he wa 
< very tender of them, and very apprehenſive 
© of what Diſtempers might affect them. This 
is very evident, from the particular Obſerva- 
tions he hath made of the Structure of thoſe 
Parts, and of the Accidents they are ſubject to, 
in which he was very curtous and exact, but 
of this ia another place. 

The pious Fut to proceed, to ſome very ſignal Inſtan- 
Uſe he ces, not only of his great Patience, but the 
wade of 4/- extraordinary pious Uſe he made of bis Afi 
fittions. ions, ſo that he could out of every thing, to 
uſe his own, Words, ſtrike ſome ſparkles of 
_ Celeſtial Fire, that would kindle, feed or re. 
vive it, and by this means, he made the fay- 
ing good. that all things work together \for good 
to them that ſeek God, Rom. 8. 28. A de vont 
occaſional Meditation, + being from never {0 
mean a Theme, like Jacobs Ladder; :whoſe 
Foot leaned in the Earth, and the Top. ndached 7 

to: Heauen, Gen. 28. I 
AS Mr. Boyle was of an infirm: Body and 
ſubject ro Diſorders, to ſhew what pious_Uſes 
he made of his Afflictions, and conſequently 
ho patieatly he bore them, we ſhall here give 
a brief ſummary of ſome Reflections he made 
in the: time of his Sickneſs. Being ſeized with 
an Ague fit, ſays he, it had not ſur prized me, 
had conſſdered of how many curious Parts 
ſuch an exquiſite Engin conſiſts, whoſe Har- 
- mony is requiſite for Health; ſo that it is not 
ſtrange à Man's Body ſhould de ſubjectł to Pain 
or Sickneſs, no more thay that an ER 
211.74 Bd * 2 S771) Wah 
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with above a Thouſand Springs, ſhould be 
often ont of Tune, ſince the change of Air 
may as well diſcompoſe the Body of a Man, 
as untune the Strings of an Inſtrument, ſo that 
the ſtructure and fabrick of a Man's Body is fo 
curious and elaborate, that it is a wonder it is 
no oftner out of order than it is. And if we 
further con ſider, how many outward Accidents 
may deſtroy the Health or Life of thoſe that 
are moſt careful to preſerve them; again if 


weconſider, how many ways our Appetites or 


Vices, which makes the Creatures offend us, 
and how Sin may provoke the Creator to pu- 
niſh us; 1 ſay, if we confider all the Accideats 
that may happen before grey Pairs, it is a 


wonder if an Old Man be any thing Healthy. 
But theſe things are ſeldom thought of, till 


excited by ſome ill Accident, thoſe that are in 
Health thinking to continue ſo, without think- 
ing that a Mercy: We think not how much 
our Welfare depends on the Will of Divine 
Providence, When we long enjoy Mercies; and 
therefore he deprives us of them, to make us 
ſenſible we ſtand in need of them, it being 


resſonable, thoſe Mercies ſhould: be denyed, 


Which are not acknowledged as ſuch; this 
Sickneſs therefore ſhall make me thankful for 
Health, when God ſhall pleaſe to reſtore it; 
or ſhall I confidently depend upon it's conti- 
nuance ; for though we are not inclined. to fol- 
low the Wife Man's advice, who bids. us not 
aſt our ſelves of to Morrow, beeauſe we know not 
at a Day may bring forth. Yet he had not 
done amiſs, if inſtead of a Day, he had ſubſti- 
ited an Hour, for we ate expoſed to ſo many 


Accidents, 
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Accidents, that Health will deſerve our Thank 
as well as Wonder. And though my Sicknek 
was but my unhappineſs, my ſurprzie at i 
was my fault. 

And to manifeſt the Greatneſs of his Soul 
and how he could be Maſter of his Thought, 
whilſt his Body was difordered, we ſhall 1 
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preſent, what uſeful Reflections he made fe the 
the trouble ſom fit of his Ague; ſays he, oe 
that ſhould ſee me covered withſo manyCloath, dg th 
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would ſcarce think me troubled with Cold. au 
if he was, he would be apt to envy me. Au 
if he ſhould ſee me in the hot Fit, uncovered 
he would think I lay very cool. But inſtead 
of that, an Internal Froſt is in every Part, aud 
I am fo little relieved by the Number ofCloathy 
that 1 might fooner be cruſhed with more, tha 
warmed. Thus when a great Man is affece 
with Ambition, or any other immoderate Af, 


Qion, though the by-ſtanders ſee not the Caiſ Ily » 
of his diſquiet, and may envy the Plenty heb 175 
poſſeſſed with, yet they will little ſuſ ped li 9 Ste 
want of Contentment. And as the Cold of Extern 1 p 
Air is more ſupportable than the Cold of an 4 : 5 


gue- fit, with a pile of Blankets, or the hot f 


with a ſingle Sheet; ſv external Inconvenier ond | 


ces are more ſupportable, than the beſt A. No 
commodations to a diſtempered Soul. Men wo F, 
Happineſs therefore conſiſts, not ſo much uy 
what they have, as in what they are. Fortuit "thy 


can but give much, but the Mind makes tid 
much enough. | 

But further, ſays he, in the cold fit I ratif 
deſired the Torrid than the Temperate Zo0$ 
and envied the Labourers that tend the 4 
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Pigs Fires. But when the hot fit ſucceeded, 
WJ thought it worſe than the cold one, and re- 
SHoved the Cloaths with as much importunity 
I called for them before. I ten envied the 
Inhabitants of Norway, and the Fiſh that 
vim in cold Streams. Upon which, ſays he, 
Wa Man's condition can ſo ſoon alter, that what 
Se thought a grievance becomes a relief, we 
Hay cakily miſtake in eſtimating Afflictions, and 
dg them not ſo uneaſy as we think them, ſince 
e increaſe the Affliction by repining at it. 
Man in Affliction is apt to think, that he 
fers worſe than any other, and is apt to ſay 
therwiſe than St. Paul, who ſays, no Tempta- 
Jon hath befallen you, but what is common to Men, 
W Cor, 10. 13. He thinks he could more eaſily 
ar other Peoples: Afflictions than his own 
etif Sickneſs was changed he would wiſh for 
e former, and be as much concerned at his 
dlly, as at the diſeaſe. Every Diſtemper hath 
s particular ſymptoms and vneafineſs, tho? 
teligion may ſoften and mollify them. And 
nat which _ increaſes our unhappineſs in 
icxneſs is, that we fancy our Diſtemper more 
ievous than if it was ſome other. But we 
ould make a better eſtimate of Afflictions, if 
e conſidered the attending uneafſſnefs in ge. 
eral. and therefore what we find may pro- 
ed from the Nature of the Sickneſs and Croſ- 
s, rather than from the particular kind or 
epree of ours. And many who we think leſs 
fferers than our ſelyes, would be glad to 
bange with us, and though they carry it off 
ter, yet they find no more eaſe than we, ac- 
erding to St. Peter, Who ſays, that the ſame 
ſufferings 
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_ , Being obliged to take Phyſick, he makes thy 
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ſufferings are accompliſhed upon our Brethren i 
the World, 1 Pet. 5 9. | 
But further, he was ſo piouſly inclined,thy 
every Misfortune and every Chance of it gan 
him an Opportunity of improving it to his ad 
vantage, ſays he, Iriakiag no longer rehieviy 
my Thirſt, than I was ſwallowing it, and why 
was worſe increaſing my Thirſt as it increaſ 
the Fever, and Juleps being only ferviceableg 
they relieved my Fancy, and paſtiated my H 
pectation, the Doctor ordered Phlebotomyy 
remove the Symptoms, by taking away ili 
Cauſe, Thus when the Mind is diſturbed a 
eagerly purſues Objects unfit for the Perla 
they think the only way to oppaſe their des 
is to grant them what they deſire, but a difae 
Phyſitian, minds not ſo much what we delug 
as what is convenient for us, and a Lancet pe 
forms what Juleps will not. So God Almigh 
ty takes away ſpiritual ſuperfluĩties, rather tha 
grants what we, inordinately deſire, and a fe 
Afffictions help to moderate our inordinateAp 
petites. To gratify our Appetites, amuſes, by 
does not cure the Patient, but ſeaſonable Crob 
ſes make us know our ſelves, and fenſible he- 
little thoſe things we are greedy of, would o 
tribute to make us happy, and if obtained, m 
roduce a Reſignation and Tranquility of Min 
5 that being deayed the Enjoyment of then 
we find not the need of them. 


Reflection. Being in hopes each Doſe woul 
be the laſt, I ſtill find and fear there will b 
farther Occaſion ; but though it is xroubleſ0 
it is, healthful, and if loathſom, the ſickneſs | 


m 
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och worſe. Thus a relenting Sinner, having 
ed away his Sins with his Tears, may think 
mſelt throughly cleanſed, and if entertained 
nh thoſe delights which God beſtows on 
praing Prodigals,he is inclined to think that 
Kepentance like Baptiſm needs to be repeated 
nt once in a Man's Life time. But though 
n unexperienced Convert may ſay, he ſhall ne- 
er be moved, yet though the Spirit indeed 55 
wing, but the Fleſh it weak, and frequently our 
solutions abate with our Joys; and thoſe 
ho have thought they could deſpiſetheWorld, 
aveinalittletime been miſtaken, find ing it hard 
dhe amongſt Sinners, without being of their 
amber, and in a World ſo defiled, without a 
pot. And as David ſaid in his Proſperity, he 
would never be moved, ſo in Diſtreſs he ſaid, 
e ſhould one day dye by the hand of Saul; fo 
the height of Joy and Tears of Repentance, 
pe are apt to contemn and deſpiſe all Ghoſtly _ 
nemies, but in a little time theſe Reſolutions - 
ill meet with Im pediments, and turn into De- 
pair, we thinking thoſe deſpicable Enemies 
wincible, but as we ought not to reject Phy- 
ſick, that does good for a time, nor other Mea- 
ures that aſſiſt our Recovery; ſo though Re- 
pentance is to be repeated frequently, ſince it 
$ the only means to recover our Souls out of 
ſtate of Sin, we are not to be diſccuraged, but 
to renew that Duty as often as we fall into Sin, 
with a hearty ſorrow for them, and firm re- 
ſolves againſt them. And as Phyſick is to be 
doſen before Sickneſs, ſo Repentance is bet- 
ter than to continue in Sin. And as a bitter 
Potion is better than the Symptoms of an Abbe 
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fo ſorrow for ſin here is better than Lame 
tion, Where there is nothing but waillng a 
goaſhing of Teeth. Our Souls in this are my 
like our Bodies, our whole Lives being f 
betwixt gathering and purging away ill 
mours. And the Fleſh js ſtill ſay ing to the 9j 
rit, as Ruth did to Naomi, The Lord do ſo tom 
and more alſo, if ought but Death part thee a 
me. But though Defilements are waſhed ay 
they do as often return ; and though the ad 
ſity of asking many Pardons for the ſame faul 
may give juſt Occaſion for an ingenious Gy 
ſtian to cry out with St. Paul, O.! wretched Mg 
that I am, who ſhall deliver me from the Bach 
this Death, yet the ſenſe of our own frailty ay 
alſs comfort us, and give us occaſion to {aj 
Thanks be to God who hath given us the Vitln 
through our Lord Jeſus Chriſtt. 
Such Thoughts as theſe the pious. Mr. 39 
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Yhought: of had on all the Turns and Circumſtances of hy 
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Diſtemper,we ſhall only mention the following 
referring the Reader for the reſt to his occahs 
nal Reflections; ſays he, finding my Diſtempe 
attended with unuſual Symptoms which might 
prove Mortal, 1 begaa to think of my Ea 
es hich we ought more readily to entertain. fi 
fince we cannot be too well provided for anAl 
that never can be acted but once, and as iti 
appointed for all Men once to die, fo after Deal 
comes Judgment, and where the Tree falls, tim 
it lies, ſo ei rors in this laſt Action beiug irrepi 
rable, is the ſafeſt way to follow the Exampk 
of him that fays, Jf « Mar. dies ſhall he liue - 


gain, to which he adds by way of Iafereuct 


all the days of my appeinted time, will I wait il 
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nychange comes. Secondly, we ought to think 
of the Grave to provide our ſelves againſt ma. 
ny Dangers, which perhaps may never reach 
us; for ſeveral endure more Torment by the 
Apprehenſion, than they would by the lufli- 
ion of Miſchief ; but Death is what will at 
one time or another, certainly come,and there- 
fore the Thoughts of it may be ſerviceable and 
advantagious; the Thoughts of Death, tend- 
jag to make us live well, and — as 
advantagious to thoſe that live as thoſe that die. 
but not to mention all the thoughts that every 
Perſon, asa Man or a Chriſtian, would have 
upon a Death Bed, we ſhall mention ſome ſug- 
peſted by the generalCircumſtances of my Con- 
dition. The Approach of Death is apt to 


AY make Men ſerious, and to make a truer Judg- 
Vun ment of the World they are to leave, havi 

ro partiality for the pleaſures and profits 
fie, they are about to quit: And as Men 
of lM are apt to have their Thoughts detter ground- 
Wutz ded, ſo they are to ſpeak them more freely; 
cal BY Death being free from Hypocriſy, as well as 
0X8 ſtripping them of other things. 
mig One thing then | was thinking was, how 


Eng 
Fin 
anAC 
it 
Deal 

then 


wretched I ſhould be, were l of the ſamg Mind 
with the Generality of thoſe of my Age, who 
think their Youth as good an Excuſe for, as 
it is a Temptation to Vanity, and that they do 
agreatdeal in their Youth, it they reſolve to 
reform, when it is gone, and they think more 


ren chan Intentional Religion, is a Reflection up- 
,mpk on Youth, as well as an enchroachment upon 
"Y Old Age. But how few live to be Old, and it 


is but little Satisfaction on aDcathBed to _— 
that 


it tl 
"f 
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and ſomething more than negative Piety; | 


ſtian ſhould frequently break his Reſolutions, 


that according to the Courſe of Nature a V 
might havelived longer, ſince the Thoughts mu 
be diſmal to unprovided Perſons, whoſe eiff 
decay imploys the number of his Iniquities,an( 
that his Death is rather a Puniſhment for hj 
Sins, than a Debt due to Nature. The ple 
ſures of Sin will not countervail the Horry 
they Create in a Dying Perſon, who is 10 
only to leave them, but to ſuffer for then 
But when a Man hath forſaken his Pleaſary 
for Vertue or Religions ſake, it will yeild hin 
far greatet Joys, than the Fruition of they 
could afford him. 1 | 
But to proceed, to ſome other Thoughts an 
Apprehenſions of Death might ſuggeſt to him, 
ſays he, 1 muſt confeſs I have quite different 
Thoughts now of a ſoſſicient Preparation for 
Death, than I had in Health. If then a Chf 


but never renounce them, but often ſtumbled 
in the way to Heaven, and find the approach 
of Death formidable, being free from Scandal 


not common amongſt thoſe that have the Op 
portunities of enjoying the Pleaſures and Ve 
nitiesgt this World; which with the Charity 
of others, and my own ſelf flattery, made mt 
think | was fitter to dye, than to be afraid d 
it. But now I ſee the Grave underneath me, 
and that Gulph of Eternity, it is difficult to 
prepare for a Change, to be doomed by at 
Omuiſcient Judg, to a ſtate of Eternal Happł 
neſs or Miſery. The Death bed makee us 1& 
member thoſe things, which Youth and Jolliy 
make us forget, and thoſe frivolous Arg 

| meats 


1 — 
= Honourable Robert Boy le. — & 
a Vu nents which Excuſes us in Health to our indul- 


zent Thoughts, will ſcarce now be thought 
ufficient to excuſe us to God, before whom 


or kv the Angels cover their Faces, ſinful Men may 
ple mble to be brought, When approaching 
orm Meath makes our Eyes grow dim, our Conſci- 
is no $2ceS more clearly diſcern, that our Senſes 


revailed upon our Reaſon, which made us ac- 
uieſce » — go 57 85 but when we 
ppear before our Jolly Companions cans. 
excuſe thoſe Actions they tempted us to, 
ace they muſt be condemned themſelves. - If 
e conſider Death as the Concluſion of Life; 


105 da Debt Due to Nature, it is ſufficient to ex- 
eren e Horror; but if we conſider, that the Body 
n for ill not only corrupt, but the Soul muſt. be 
Chi ought to the Tribunal of God, to anſwer for 
tions, le AQions Of this Life, and there to be con- 


maed to Eternal Torments, or Sentenced 
d inexpreſſible Joys, ſuch a change muſt occa-" 
dn a Commotion in the moſt Pious or Coura- 
jous; and; thoſe that would not be afraid 

Death it ſelf, will be afraid of Eterni- 
+ HO WY +> #5; V4 $3457 5 2448 
Another Reflection he hath made upon this LHirOpinion + 
calion is, that moſt Men think a Death Bed f Repen- 
e fitteſt place for Repentance 3 but ſuch muſk £-»ce en 4 
e conſder the Diſadvantage of Sickneſs, Pe Bea. 
| the Nature of Repentance. Indeed Sin: 
d Death may more eaſily - frighten us 
den both together, but being frighted 
th Hell, will not give us Hopes of Heaven; 
in N #henSin and Torment appear together, it is 
eadh zodiſcover which of the two frights us 
ents rds Heaven. And Re ne hich onghd 

| to 
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to be the Wofk of a Man's whole Lite, and ©; 
be a thorough Change of the Man is imp, * 
perly begun, when his Courſe is almoſt fini, 85 
ed, ia which it ſhould have guided him. Ny thin 
can Men Reaſonably think, that whilſt Godi Ar 
8 them for their Sins, he will voud, 3 

fe them theGrace of Repentance, which t eit 
refuſed before. Beſides in ſo uncertain a ſtyy 1 
it is hard to promiſe themſelves the Oppoti Reps 


nity : Who knows. when a Phrenſy may ſe 
the Brain, and caſt the Patient into a Def; 
Condition on this ſide the Grave, ſo tha! 
ay TO before his Body is diſt 


Zut though theſe thiags happen not, the 01 

nical Faculties of the Mind, muſt be dull 
by the Diſorder of the Spirits, by which thy 
perform their Offices ; beſides the Senſe offii 
the Effects of Medicines, the Faintneſs of th 
Spirits, the uneaſineſs for want of ſleep, al 
occaſioned by Medicines, the Importunitiei d 
intereſted Perſons about them; that like Bu 
of Prey wait for a Carcaſs, the Tears of Friend 


at the laſt farewel, theuneaſie Direction of ala 


yer todraw a Will, the Divines Dilcourſe oil", 
bout the Soul, and the, Conſcience fright 1 
render a Man's Condition ſo amazing,  diſail 4 D 
and diſtracting, that it is as much madneſ Aub 
think this a roper time for Repentance, ode 
any a Death B can produce, it is fo imprv ; goin 
ra time to begin to provide Graces on 1.” -: 

th Bed, that it is difficult there to prac teeny 


ſuch Graces as were before acquired, it bei} 
difficult there toreap the Conſolation of a f. 
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But one Conſideration that may deter us 
from relying on a death bedRepentance is,that 
though we allow that they are miſtaken, who 
think ſuch a Repentance too late, yet though 
a dying Sinner may not deſpair of Heaven, 
yet he can ſcarce have a Comfortable Aſſurance 
of it ; for though true Repentance cannot be 
too late; yet it is a Queſtion, whether that late 
Repentance is true; for Repentance, implying 
arenouncing of Sin, at leaſt with a hearty pur- 
poſe and reſolution, an habitual Sinner, who 
remembers how often he hath violated thoſe 
Vows and Promiſes of, Amendment, which 
Sickneſs or Dangers bave extorted from him, 
ben thoſe Dangers were over, cannot eaſily 
e ſure, that the preſent is not of the ſame kind, 
lince he hath no Experience to ſnew, whether 
usReſolutions would prevail againſt the oppo- 
ite Temptations: Beſides a Man may eaſily 
niſtake a true Hatred for Sin, and Love of God 
or horror of the impending Dangers, Sin makes 
imſelf ſubje& to, and a Strong deſire to go 
d Heaven, when. he is no longer able to ſtay 
upon Earth, but muſt go to Hell if he Miſcar- 
es. And as it is difficult for a Man to know 
pon what Account he is ſorry, when he feels 
te puniſhment of Sin, ſoit muſt be a ſtrange 
acomfortable ſtate; for a Man to be hurried 
d the Grave, when he cannot tell whether he 
going to Heaven or Hell. And if he ſhould 
miſtaken in eſtimating the validity of his 
tepentance, the error would be fatal, and with- 
"ut remedy, and more horrid than that of the 
Dran, who inſtead of arriving Victorious at 
then, found themſelves at their Enemies 
5 Mercy 


} 
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aud Ingeguity, and it will be a fad loſs for x 


neglecting the buſineſs and true end of Life 


| he was ſent into the World for, may have lin 


Mercy 1a Samaria, 2 Kings 6. 18. But to Con: 
clude, he that renounces not his Sins, till Chrif 
is ready to renounce him, both hazards his Soul 


Man, to looſe the opportunities of a pious Lif 
by Death, and toderive his comfort from the 
bare aſſurance that he intends ir. 
thought here to have paſſed on to anothe 
Topick and purſued the Exemplary Vertus 
of this bright and noble Character, but then 
are ſome Inſtances of the Extraordinary pion 
Thoughts of Mr. Boyle. ſo remarkable, that! 
cannot here eaſily paſs them over, one is up 
his comparing a Clock with a Watch, wher 
he obſerved, that though the Circle on whid 
the Hours are placed in a Clock is much greate 
than that of the Watch; yet the Index being 
at the Hour twelve, when the other was but f 
eleven, though the larger had moved ore 
the greater ſpace: yet the Index of the Watd 
went not only truer but faſter. Thus, ſays ht 
we are not to eſtimate Men'sLives by their Dy 
ration; ſome loyter ſo much of their Lives + 
way, that they have nothing to ſhew. their Ag 
but Church Books and gray Hairs; and they 
little live that ſpend their Years in Diverſols 


that ſuch may be rather ſaid to have laſted 
than to have lived long. So-a Travell 
that wanders to and fro without purſuing ti 
right way, may rather be ſaid to have be 
long on Horſe- back, than to have perform 
along Journey; whereas he that makes gol 
Uſe of his time, and hath ſoon performad wil 


Jon 
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ears before him, ſo that one may be ſaid to 


fe, as the Heathen ſaid Non eft vivere, ſed va- 
ere vit. And how ſhort ſoever time a Min 
jay live, if in that time he hath done, that 
phich was the end of Living, the Acquiſitioa 
ff compotent Raowledg, and the Practice of 
races and Vertues, that fit a Man to Glorify 
od, and to be Glorifyed by him, in that 
phich ſhall have no end. | : 
The Honourable Mr Boyle having thus ſhewn 
not only how patiently he bote his ſickneſs, 
but how pious Uſes made of his Aſf{iQtions 
may tend to make a Man better, to theſe Ob- 
ervations we ſhall oaly add one other, which 
e made upon his Recovery and the Apprehen- 
lions of a relapſe which may evince ho thank - 
ful be was to God "Almighty for his Bleſſings, 


inother 
Verrue 
t then 
y pion 

that] 
is Updt 


q 1 ind what good Ufes he made of ſuch; ſays he, 
76s „ing recoveted my Health, aud being able to 
r Apt purſue my uſualCourſe of Life,whatourSaviour 


laid to the Paralyticꝭ may be ſeaſonable, Beba 
thou art made whole, ſin no maregleſt a worſe thing 
come unto ther. Yet though I am free from my 
Diſtemper, I am not from the Apprehenſions 
8 q it; for having had Experience of my 
Ickneſs, I have the more value for my 
Health, and am now more jealous in preſer- 
Mag ſuch a Bleſſing ; and the ſmall Chilneſs, 
which I formerly imputed to theSpleen or Me- 
lancholly, I am now apt to ſuſpect, as the fore - 
runners of my diſtemper, and therefore I am 


fareful to avoid all ſs which may 
3 


en- 


ong enough, and conſequently longer r 
hoſe that have gray Hairs, though born ſome 


ave had a longer Time, and the other a longer 
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endanger a relapſe. But why ſhould not I be 
as ſolicitous for the welfare of my Soul, and 
avoid cheriſhing ſuch beginnings, as have et. 
ded in ſin, when neglected, and as dangerous 
Diſtempers leave the Body. infirm , and ſub- 
ject toRelapſes; ſo ſing commonly leave behind 
them a Diſpoſition to fall into the ſame Sinz, 
Men being much more apt to relapſe into Spl- 
ritual Diſtempers, than thoſe of the Body; f 
that we ought to have a much greater Cart 
of thoſe relapſes that concern the Soul, if we 
think the nobleſt Part is the moſt worthy look 

ing after, | 

11 Having thus ſhewn, how patiently Mr. Boyl 
Thoughts of bore his Afflictions, and what a pions uſe he 
Preſperity. made of them, and how he purſued his maj 
to Heaven, through Bryars and Thorns, and 
how the Infirmities of his Body added ſtrength 
to his Soul, ſo that his Infelicities became a 
Happineſs, we -ſhall in the next place take 2 
ſhort view of ſome of bis Thoughts of Prol- 
prrity.Says$ he, it is too uſual to ſtumble in the 
ſmooth ways of Proſperity, though we paß 
ſteadily through Adverſities. And it is an old 
ſaying, that Fortune ruins more in her Embra- 
ces, than whilft ſhe would cruſh them. And 
thoſe that make the obſervation areas frequent 
Iy luſtances of it; Fortune hath not yet turnel 
Syren do pervert me, and hath hitherto given 
me more Exerciſe for Conſtancy than Moders 
tion. I have often wiſhed my ſelf in the num- 
ber of the proſperous, who never think Prof: 
perity formidable till deſerted by her. But up 
owtecond Thoughts, I leave the choice of my 
Antagoniſt to Fortune, and him that knows 
» » {2 ; 1 
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my ſtrength and gives it me, ſince Solomon ſays, | 
wen the juſt Man falls ſeven times a Day, Prov. „ 
24. 16. So ſtumblers often happen to miſcarry „5 | 

| 


—— — 


ia the faireſt way, into which when Provi- 

dence leads me, it will be ſeaſonable to prays 
lead us riot into Temptation, and I ſhall conjiders 

that Ice is not only the ſmootheſt but the ſlip- 1 
pereſt of ways, and we ought to be no where 1 
more Cautious, than where Treacherous E? 
venneſs makes us think our ſelves moſt ſecure. 
Where he manifeſts not only his entire Reſig- 
nation to the Will of God, but puts us in 
mind to be Cautious, and to provide our 
ſelves againſt the lafluence of Adverſi- 
tf 


And in another place, ſpeaking of the Con- 
dition of a certain Lord, 27 he, if one not 
knowing his Humour and Aims, ſhould know 
his Eſtate and his Skill to manage it, he would 
be apt to eavy the happineſs of his Condition, 
nothing {Portal to be wanting. But alas! 
the Man wants Eſteem and Reputation, which 
hath a reſemblance to Wind, being an acry 
thing which we muſt receive from others, and 
know not how long we mult keep it, when we 
have it; the want of this will make all the 
reſt inſufficient for his ſatisfaction. Thus 4 
lexander, who was more ambitious than great, 
after he had conquer ed the World, ſned Tears, 
decauſe he had not conquered more than one, 
being told by a Philoſopher ; that there was 
more than one. And all the Favours proud 
Heanmon could enjoy upon Earth, could not 
make him happy, becauſe he could not neglect 

he Captives neglect of him; nor could bis 
a. Great- 


1 
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Greatneſs do him any Good; if one Man only 
reliſted it, and did not bow to it, ſo that we 
often repine at God's Providence by miſtakz, 
Therefore we often Envy the Great and Rich, 
as if thoſe Advantages made them as happy, 
as they would a Good and Wiſe Man, whey 
the Man courts a Fayour to make him happy, 
- Which he cannot obtain, ſo that is is not wha 
a Man hath, but what he deſires that make 
him happy or otherwiſe, * 
And to repreſent further the uncertainty q 
Temporal Felicities, as well as the ſmall vily 
weought to put upon them, ſays he, there an 
a ſors of vain Perſons, who much reſembl 
painted Clouds; both being raiſed to ſuch j 
Station, that makes moſt Men think them + 
bove them, being rendered more conſpicuoy 
by the Sunſhine of the Princes Favour, which 
though it alters not their frail Natures, yet i 
adds a Luſtre and Gaudineſs, which attract th 
Eyes, and perhaps the envy and reſpect of thok 
that admire inſignificant Outſides, but further, 
as the Clouds Sublimity and Conſpicuouſnek, 
makes them not leſs airy and unſolid, they cat 
ſiſting of Vapours, drove about by every Win 
ſo theſe fine People, not withctanding their be 
ing exalted, are in themſelves but ſlight, h.. 
ving no iatrinſick nor ſolid weight, but att 
guided by their own Luſts and Paſſions, or bj 
Intereſt as fickle and variable as the Wind: Ant 
though the Clouds ſeem great and high, aid 
for ſome time darken the Sky, yet they are bit 
of mort continuance, and quickly fall down 5 
*Rain, or are diflipated and vaniſh; ſo thok 
$ir9) Perſons, either deſcend by voluntary 15 
8 : = : | . * 1 Co a 
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mility and Repentance, or make amends for 
their paſt Uſeleſneſs or Miſchief, by doing good, 
or after a while their ſplendor vaniſhes, with- 
out leaving behiad them the leaſt Token of 
theit Greatneſs, And this happens not only 


to Favourites, but Princes themſelves, and is 
often occaſioned by the ſame Power that rai- 
ſed them. 5 


To ſhew further, what a flight Opinion he had 
of the ſeeming proſperous Conditions of thisLife, 


ty q and what a true Judgment he made of them, 
val we ſhall only add this Inſtance, ſays he, there 
re tre ſome Pleaſures and Conditions ia the World, 
embl WW which ſhew well enough at a diſtance, and are 
ſuch not only deſired, but ſtir up eavy, ſo that he 
1em + Wl that calmly looks upon them, alone enjoys them, 
icuon Wh face that which at a diſtance promiſes ſatisfa- 
which Aion, on a nearer fruition would be far from 
yet it WY appearing ſo, and would as little gratify the 
Qs the BY Palate, as the Eye, and would be more uneaſy 
f thok and trovbleſom than deſirable. 
zrther, And as Mr, Boyle put not too high a value / bart. 
uſneß, 8 vpon Proſperity and the Gifts of Fortune; fo able ard 
ey col-WY neither did he contema or deſpiſe any one for che 
Wil his Poverty, ſays he, a Chriſtjan in this Life Thought! of 


is often ia a mean obſcure Condition, always * 


| expoſed to Oppreſſions and Afflictions, and 


thoſe that take Notice of him, areapt to de- 
ſpiſe his homelyneſs, Thus the P/almiſt complai- 


ned, that all the Waves paſſed over him, nor are 


his Sorrows removed in the Intervals of tem- 
peſtuous diſtreſſes. But when Sickneſs or Per- 
ſecutions have taken away his Life, and he is 
tranſlated into a higher Region, AMiQions 
and Diſtreſſes will be left behind. And _— 
= ith S 
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the Senſual are cloathed with Bodies as loath- 
ſom as the Mind, and as reſtleſs as their Con. 
ſciences, his Body will acquire Noble Qual 
ties, and the Mortal Part ſhall be ſwallowed wy o 
Life, that Perfection which is but in part ſbal 
done away, 2 Cor. 5. 4. and he who was ſlight 
ed upon Earth, ſhall be received into the blef 
Society of Celeſtial Spirits, and be dignifyel 
by the Son of God. We are not therefore i 
judg of a Chriſtians future ſtate by the preſent, 
ſince Mal. 3. 17. it is ſaid; They ſhall be min 
in the Day, when I make up my ſpecial Treaſur 
ſo that we may judg of che Chriſtian's Condi 


tion, as St. John hath ſaid of it, We are wn 
the Sens of God, and itdoes not yet appear, what vi 
ſhall be, but we know, that when we ſhall azpea 
we ſhall be like him, 2 John 3. 2. which far tram. 


cends the moſt glorious Things here, Thu 
Mr. Boyle though he enjoyed a plentiful Eſtate 
himſelf, was ſenſible of the ſufferings of his 
fellow Creatures here, and knew that one Day 
they would appear, before one that would 10 
flight them, but value them the more, finc: 
they ſerved him more than thoſe he had dlel. 
ſed with the fruition of tranſitory and tempo- 
ral Goods, and that they would be rewarded 
for their Sufferings with more valuable Bene- 
fits. He was fo pathetically affected with the 
Afflictions of thoſe in Adverſity, that like 
good Chriſtian, he ſeemed to be a fellow Sule- 
rer with them; and as our Saviour was afflictel 
for us, and by his Stripes we are healed, aul 
when Chriſtians were perſecuted, cryed ont 
Saul, Saul, why perſecuteſt thou me, ſo Mr. ByY 
had compaſſion, on thoſe in diſtreſs, and 1 


only 
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only plentifully relieved them, but excited o- 
hers to do the ſame. 

How far Mr. Boyle was exemplary in the , 
Vertue of Charity we have already ſnewn; to ng ber of 
mhat we have there ſaid, we ſhall here add £iberaliry. 
is Thoughts of Liberality, which thongh' it 
e à degree above Charity, it exceeded not 
he bounds of his, which no doubt was reſtored 
o him in that place, here he now reaps the ad- 
antapein a Treaſure which cannot corrupt. 
Thoughts of Liberality, he communicates in 
ords to this purpoſe, and ſays, He who ſees 
Liberal Perſon part with Money freely, which 
others are fond of, being unacquainted with 
de Effects of Faith, and the Promiſes of the 
oſpel, may think it folly or profuſeneſs, and 
hat the Perſon is fallen out with his Money. 

Bat he that conſiders the future Proſpect, and 

hat the Scripture bids the Diſciples, make 

hemſelves Friends with the uncertain Mammon, 

hat when we fail, they may receive us into Ever- 

Hing Habitations, And further, if he conſi- 

lers the tranſitory Nature of worldly Poſſeſſi- 

dns, their periſhing or ours, being ſure to make 

Divorce, and the ineſtimable Reward in Hea- 

en, he will conclude this way of parting with 

It, the way to preſerve it, exchanging it for 

Riches he ſhall never looſe. So that a chari - 

able uſe of Wealth, is only parting with what 

re cannot long keep; for that which will not 
ade, and though we have not them in kind 
ja conſidering Rches under the Notion of 
vas, we {hall procure there, what bere, they 


ol never afford us, HappineG, 


And 
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permanent Riches. Nor will parting with 


And to illuſtrate his Thoughts of Liberality, Wan 
he elſewhere brings an Inſtance of a Fiſhermaa tur 
throwing a Bait plentifully jatoa River over Wl, 
Night; ſays he, thoſe that ſaw the Fiſherma 
throw his bait into the Water and go away, 
might think him very waſtful to bury his Cory, 
and throw his Baits to be eat up by the Fil 
who would perhaps never come to thank hin 
for them. But thoſe that knew how profitabl 
it was, would not think it a folly, but a pie 
of prudence; for though he caught what hy 
threw away, yet he was rewarded with things 

of more value. Thus though the World may 
eſteem a generous Almsgiver a Fool and a Pro. 
digal, becauſe he ſeems to throw away what 
he hath in Poſſeſſion, without hopes of recoye- 
ring any Goods of the like Nature ; yet thok 
that conſider a future ſtate, and the final Iſſue 
of temporal Things, will commend his Wi. 
dom for parting with ſuch Trifles, for more 


greater or leſs Eſtate alter the Caſe, no mar; 
than parting with greater or leſs grains d 
Corn do the Fiſherman's ; for Heaven is more 
ineſtimable than the greateſt value we can give 
for it, and he whois of more value than all the 
World, ſays, that ſuch as plentifully ſow, ſhall 
likewiſe reap, and receive proportionable Re- 
wards; and as the Fiſherman is ſure of no great 
er Reward than Fiſhes, for what he there threv 
into the Water; a Chriſtian Adventurer maj 
promiſe himſelfan hundred fold in this World, 
and Life Everlaſting in the other. And there- 
fore as St. Paul ſays, if we regard not things 


Temporal, but the Inviſible Ones which are E 
ternal, 
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ternal, the Exhortation will be both Rational 
and Pious, which is after his Diſcourſe of a Fu- 
ture State thus. Wherefore my beloved Brethren, 

IIe ye ſtedfaſt, immoveable, always abounding in 
the Work of the Lord, for as much as ye know, that 

our Labour is not in vain in the Lord. 

And as the . —— * 2. 
what was liberally layed out in Acts o - A 
Chriſtianity, was well beſtowed, fiance what is Prin. 
giren to the Poor is only lent unto the Lord, 
who will plentifully repay the Stock with In- 
tereſt, ſo he as much condemned Profuſeneſs; 
which might hinder and obſtru& ſuch go6d 
Acts, by burying ſuch Talents in things unne- 
ceſſary and extravagantly ſuperffuous; ſays he, 
it is not ſtrange the fair Sex ſhould delight in 
hand ſom things about them, ſince that Qualit 
they find admired in themſelves; nor is it diſ- 
commendable, that Perſons of Quality ſhould 
have a retiring place neatly adorned, that it 
may invite them to be alone, to Read or Me- 
ditate, provided thoſe Ornaments are not ſo 
coſtly, as to hinder Charity, or ſo gaudy, as 
io diſtract Devotion; for the old Serpent hath 
not only a variety of Wiles, but ſuits them to 
the temper of the Perſon he hath to deal with; 
and if he cannot eradicate the Inclinations of 
Ladies vertuouſly inclined, from the beſt part 
of Religion, Charity; be will endeavour to 
blaſt and render them fruitleſs, and he thinks 
he hath done a great part of his Work, if he 
can but hinder them from doing Good, if he 
cannot tempt them todo Evil; and encoura- 
ges them to lay out ſo much in unneceſſary Ex- 
pences, that it diſables them from applying any 

| FS hs conſiderable 
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conſiderable part of their Eſtates, - to the En 
God beſtowed them; for by that time they 
Houſe, Cloſet, c. are furniſhed with the 
naments that Vanity and Emulation call fey, 
they have nothing left for Chatity, nor per 
haps for Juſtice, the Creditor being often tury 
ed back as well as the Beggar, if not madey 
Beggar too by ruinous Delays. And great For. WW; 
tunes may be exhauſted by gratifying Ambit if 
on; nothing puting Limits to it, but Diſcrs 
tion; Cuſtom having not yet regulated tha 
Vanity. F. nu. 
But moſt people think this excuſable, be: 
cauſe not forbid in Scripture, and therefore jt 
cannot be ſinful, but though theſe ſumptuony 
Cloſets are not unlawful in their own Nature: 
et Circumſtances may make them ſo, that 
ing in Effect ill, which hinders us from doing 
well; and our Saviour who diſcommendeda 
Woman for wearing Gold, would never couns 
tenance ſumptuous Ornaments upon a Wall, 
' Theſe cannot pray for us, but the Poor may 
or cry out againſt us. Dives in Hell is chars 
ged with no other Crimes, but that he faired 
ſumptuouſly and dreſſed fine, and neglected 
the Poor, and a few ſuch rich Cloſets might 
eaſily be enlarged into an Hoſpital. A ſmall 
— of theſe Superfluities might relieve the 
eceſſities of a great many Families, and pur- 
chaſe Heaven at an eaſier Rate than to furniſh 
& Cloſet. Beſides, this Practice goes not with- 
out Puniſhment in this World, ſince they of- 
ten live in want in the midſt of Pleaty, theſe 
trifles coſting ſo much, that they are forced 
to deny themſelves neceſſacies or things = 
1 venien 
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ieat, for thoſe that are neither: and often 
Re their innocent Deſires to their Vani- 
ty. But thoſe that find their Happineſs in 
e i making others ſo, take more Satisfaction in 
| fo Bi feeding hungry Mouths, than idle Eyes. And 
per he that encourages expenſive ways of Vanity, 
| tur is worſe to the Poor, than one that deſtroys 
Alms-houſes and Hoſpitals; and by Example 
8 is vocharitable after Death, and does harm, 

© when Miſers are wont to do good. To con- 
clude, we qught not to make the Dictates of 
Piety, comply with thoſe of Cuſtom, and it is 
better to want a fine Cloſet than Charity. 
- bs Having thus briefly repreſented, how much , Eads 
re Nur. Boyle took care to furniſh himſelf with all razmens 
£101) BY thoſe Accompliſhments that might become a -*« Exam. 
turen WH Chriſtian, and what Notions he had of moſt 4577 * 

of thoſe Vertues which he not only practiſed, 

but endeavoured to inſtruct others in, we ſhall 
ded ¶ proceed to that which may be called a Vertue, 
un' BS which is Induſtry; in this he was an extraor- 

. Wh dinary Example, as well as, as great an En- 
may I courager of it; on this Occaſion, he ſays, the 
wiſe Man's Council was, Whatever our Hand 
aired Wi Fad to do, we ſhould do it with all our Might, Cc. 
ected BW but moſt Men endeavour to prolong Life, be- 
night ing more ſollicitous to live long than well, and 
ſmall WW would not endure the leaſt hardſhip, to do 
> tle ¶ te greateſt good; and would rather looſe a 
Pur: I hundred Opportunities of ſerving God, than 
roi 20 Hours ſleep, with a pretence of regarding 
with- I cbeir Health. And thoſe jolly People, who uſe 
licceſſive Diverſions to avoid ſerious Thoughts, 
” make their Lives only oſcleſs but not immor- 
"ee ul. And acute Diſeaſes, as well as thoſe that 
are 
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are contagious, beſides Accidents, ſhorten 
many Peoples Days, more than Diligence an 
Induſtry deſtroy, by the Duties of Religion 
Curioſity, that we need not fear to uſe our By, 
dies for the latereſt of our Souls; for our $, 
viour ſaid it was meet to do the Will of Go 
that ſent him; and to accompliſh his Work 
The Trouble of Sweating, Thirſt and Undtet 
ſiag,are juſtrecompenced byEating and Drink 
ing and Sleeping ; and to confine an honeſt My 
from the. Exerciſe of Vertue, and the Purſuit 
of Knowledg, in hopes to lengthen his Life 
is to deſtroy the end and uſe of itz and is al 
one, as to offer him a Horſe which he muſt not 
ride, or a Perſpective Glaſs with a caution 0 
to pull it out, leſt.tlie Air ſhould damnif7 the 
Glaſſes. It would ſcarce 9 f 7 a Ration 
Souls while, to tend the Body if tiot allowel 
touſe it. And they who are ſo much afraid 
of ſpeading their Spirits, aze worſe than M. 
ſers, both being to be parted with for the Uſes 
they were deſigned, for the later by their near: 
neſs may avoid ſpending their Money, but La 
Zineſs will not hinder the Conſumption of Time, 
Yet profuſeneſs ia the one, is to be avoided 
as well as in the other. But if I had my choice, 
whether I ſhould live long and a lazy Life, of 
to hive my Life Glorious, though in a ſhorter 
number of Days, I had rather ſpead my Life 
quickly, than uſeleſly ; for he that ſhortens his 
Lire with ſeeking after Eternity, ſoener enters 
upon an inexhauſtible ſtock of it; whereas 
thoſe that would lengthen their Lives by La- 
zineſs, add to the Number of their Years, ri 
ther than the Length of flicir Days, 05 
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On this occaſion, I ſhall add a Reflection 
he made on a Theit in a Candle, in the time 
of a fit of Sickneſs, which he afterwards re- 
covered of, ſays he, the dim Light of the Can- 
dle being ſuddenly increaſed, I perceived it 
was occaſioned by a Thief, which had waſted 
down a great deal of the Tallow, and which 
would have ſerved the reſt ſo; had it not been 
prevented. Which occaſioned me to think, 
that though the Thief made the Candle ſhine 
more brightly, yet fince it made an irregular” 
waſte, I ordered it to be taken away , which 
put me in mind of what Pharoah's forgetful 
Butler ſaid I do remember my Faults this day, Gen. 
41. 9. for though I could eaſily abſtain from o- 
ther kinds of Imtemperance; yet to ſtudying 
] have been too indulgent ; and though in that 
Exerciſe there may be Exceſles, yet ſince they 
tend to the Improvement of- Knowledg, and 
the Exerciſe of Piety,it maybe allowable, it not 
commendable, to ſpend our time in purſuing 
ſuch ends; for which Reaſon, Sickneſs is more 
formidable, for diſabling us to learn or teach, 
than as it is attended with Pain and Danger, 
and when ithath hindered me from purſuing 
what ] deſigned,it makes me more uneaſy than 
what I ſuffer. But my Body is ſooner weary 
| than my Mind, and I have been more tired with 
Contemplation than with riding Poſt. There- 
fore though a Candle is to conſume to light o- 
thers, yet the Thief would have waſted it too 
faſt, and therefore I have thought it convegj- 
ent for the future, to favour what ſtrength ! 
have left, and endeavour to make it ſhine lon- 
der, though more dimly, which Abſtinence and 
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His hatred 


ar Sin. 


Sel'-1eaial will be more difficult, than if Wine 

cr Women were the Objeas of my Delight; but 
if I ſhould not always perform what | 1ntend, 
1 (hall eaſily excuſe my ſelf, if I a little halen 
the End of my Life to attain the Eads of it. 
Thus this pious and ſtudious Perſon, never 
thought he could take too much Pains, to pro» 
mote the good of his owa Soul, or to enrich 
it with nable Endowments, which might ex: 
tend the Sphere of his own Knowledg, or eng- 
ble him to be uſeful ia inſtructing and comm 
nicating his Diſcoveries to his Fellow Cres. 
tures, 

Hitherto we havegiven the Reader a ſhort 
View of. ſome Inſtances, that argue the great 
Progreſs Mr. Boyle had made in the Study and 
Practice of Divinity, and the Exerciſe of thoſe 
Vertucs that might ſecure ſo good a Chriſtian 
Tranquility of Mind here on Earth, and a good 
Foundation for certain Hopes of Future Feli 
ty, and thc Reward of a well run Courſe, that 
Crown of Glory he now enjoys, in a ſtate that 
admits of no change but is always continued 
in a full Fruicion of Eternal Happineſs, He 
ving therefore eudeavoured to repreſent his 
Vertues,though not in their true Luſtre, which 
he alone could illuſtrate by his Fractice of them, 
we ſhall next proceed to ſhew his aver ſion to 
Sin, and his hatred to Vice, his great Soul utterly 
abhort ing any thing that was an Abominatiol 
to that great Lord of Heaven and Earth, and 

the great God that made him; the Omnipotent 
Author ot the Univerſe, 
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* And as he had a Hatred and an Averſion to — 
4 [ ich i | _ Stuay e 
tend, din, which is next a kin to the poſſeſſing of Ver — . 


tue, the preventing and caution againſt the Bep to pre. 


1 Growth of Diſtempers being a kind of Cure vent, viti. 

lerer ſo he had not only the Seeds of Vertue well our Inc/ina- 
"0. woted in his mind, which might prevent the . 

Þ Enchroachments of Vice, bot he furniſhed o- 


thers with the ſame Precautions, not only by 
inſtilling. Vertues, but by creating in them an 
Averſion to the contrary, endeavouring both 
to Prevent and Cure. And Frſt, To prevent 
the growth and.increaſe of Vice, he recommends 
the Early Study of Divinity, the richeſt Or- 


— naments of Learning and Eloquence, being me- 
* q rited by the Study of Theology. Wehave be- 
hy of ſore obſerved, how much he urged as welt as 


purſued the Study of Divinity ; and as we there 
brought Inſtances, to ſhew,how careful he was 
to lay the Foundation of Vertue; we ſhall now 
take Notice, bow he applyed. the lame as a Bull- 
e that vork againſt Vice and Immorality ; ſays he, 
nved moſt Men are delirous to enjoy as well as leave 
H. Sood Name behind them; to which purpoſe, 
bs bey take a great deal of Pains to hide and diſ- 
a [oviſe their ſins, and to convey a good Name 
them, 5 poſterity by flattering Epitaphs. Now pi- 
Joss Perſons, who can write well, may cally 

on % san the Reputation of being Vertuous as well 
ion WW” Knowing, and will hereafter receive a dou- 
A ee Reward, for they that ate Wiſe, ſhall ſhine 
= a the brightneſs of the Firmament, and they that 
JOU urn many to Righteouſneſs, 4s the Stars for ever 
ard ever. Dan. 12. 3. It is a great Complaint 

amongſt Zealous Perſons, that more Wits and 
Grandees, pervert God's Gifts to the 9 
K 2 5 
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of Idols of their on ſetting up, like the dege- 
nerate Jewiſh Church, of whom God complains, 
that ſhe did not know, that he 2 her the Corn 
and Wine, and Oyl, and multiplyed her Silver and 
her Gold, which they prepared for Baal, Hoſ. 2. 8. 
then imitate Pav:id and His Princes, who con- 
ſecrated their Gold, Silver and pretious Stones, 
towards enriching the Temple, 1 Chron. 29. 
and perfumed their Offerings with this Acknoy. 
ledgment. All things come of thee, and thin: 
own have we given thee. v. 14. But though 7 
great many Perſons of Note, and great Witz 
think no: of that faying, mhat haſt thou that thi 
didſt not recerye, 1 Cor. 4.7. but like the Cloud: 
obſcure thoſe Rays that elevate them; yet! 
doubt nof, but that as ſeveral Royal Pens hare 
been employed 1n examining the Scripture, 
and as God made choice of the wiſeſt, and moſt | 
learned Perſons in «/£gypr, to write down, what 
he dictated; ſo he will one day excite both the 
Grandees and Wits, by their Devotion and 
Ser vice, to improve the Scriptures, and maker 
mends for the Injuries trreligious Parts and 
Greatneſs have done it. 
And the early Study of Divinity. would in- 
deed eaſily engage the greateſt WitSin it's cauſe 
and it were to be wiſhed, that witty Writers 
were more employed in behalf of Religion, 
that their Services might endear it to them; 
for Men are as apt to engage themſelves bj 
the kindneſs they do, as by thcſe they receive 
And to encourage Men of Parts to emplof 
their Feas on ſo good a SubjeR as theScripturs 
I mall repreſent, that that Immortality d 
Name, which thoſe acquire, that write up0l 
| ©1860 
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other Subjects. may be obtained by Divine Ones, 
nor can the Subject diminiſh their Fame, ex- 
cept in compariſon to a greater Good, Men 
looking upon their own Glory as av Acceſſion 
to God's; nor does it hinder otbers from prai- 
ſing the Wit and Eloquence they employ in 
the praiſing of God; as Beauty was adm irable 
in Veſtals, and an Excellent Voice may raviſh 
us with a Pſalm; or as Jewels, which adorn 
it, ſhone in Aaron's Breaſt-plate; tor, as Goali- 

neſs is profitable unto all things, having the promiſe 
of the Life that now is, and of what is to come, 1 

Tim. 4. 8. and as the hundred fold new in this 


the Books o Life and Fame, and like holy 
David wear a Crown of Lawrel both here,and 
hereafter, that unfadingCrown of Glory, 1. Per. 


toud: time, is not Inconliſtent with the Eternal Life 
4 in the World to come, Mar 10. 30. ſo a pions 
bey. Writer may at once involve his Name, both in 
6 J 


1 4. H Fi, 
| - And though we are fo ſinſul, that we cannot 
; * reliſh any thing that would reclaim us; yet leſs 
* "I Liceatious Times will make amends for the O- 

: miſſions of the Preſent, with Gratitude to them 
1d in. that conveigh thoſe Truths to others, in the 
caulk beſt dreſs they will admit. And though Solo- 
mitt nen communicated ſo many Songs and Proverbs 
1810, WY a3 well as the Natures of Animals of ſeveral 
wy Kinds, and the Hiſtory 'of Plants, from the 
es 0] BY Cedar of Labanus even to the Hyſop,that ſpring- 
was eth out of the Wall, 1 Kings 31. 32, 33. yet 
pe thoſe Treatiſes deſigned. for the lnſtruction'of 
ute the Church remain, though the other are loſt, 
ns And as the Manna, the Iſraelites gathered for 


00 Domeſtick Uſes, remained not good for above a 
k 3 Day 
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Day or two, yet that which was laid in the 
Sanctuary to perpetuate it, laſted whole Age 


uncerrupted ; ſo thoſe Books, which only ſerye 
our private Intereſt or Fame ſeldom live long 
whereas thoſe built for the Honour of God, are 
more laſting and durable. And thoſe unelo. 
quent Expoſitions of the Antient Fews, that 
have continued for ſo many Ages, only for the 
fake of the Subject, give us Reaſon to know, 
that theScripture makes the Names of thoſe that 
illuſtrate it as immortal as it ſelf. And ſuch au 


Employment according to the Pſalmiſt, I hav 


more under ſtanding than all my Teachers, becauſt 
thy Teſtimony is my Meditation, Pſalm. 119. 99, 
invites God to encreaſe our Parts, as he that 
had meſt Talents committed to him, as a reward 
tor his ſervice improving of them, was intrus 
Red with more, Mat. 25. 28. And he who en- 
tertained our Saviour with a few Cups of Wine, 
had Veſſels of Water turned into Wine, John 
2. 10. And certaigly great Wits, when they in- 
cline themſelves to write Divinity, improv 
thoſe. Subjects, ſo capable of Improvement, 
and a little time Signalizes their Pens, being al. 
ready ſurniſnede with the requiſites of Good 
Writers; fo 'thet they need but apply their 
Knowledg and Eloquence to make them han- 
die Divine Subject Elaborately. Thus Hiran 
uſed the skill he had learned in Tyre ſucceſsful: 
35 im building aud ador ning the Temple of 

od, I Ning, 7. IZ, by. Cc. Aud! -Feprhab 
wed his Courage amd Art, which raiſed bis 


ame in the Land of 100, in defending the 
Cauſe and Victoriouſſy defcating' the Enemies 
af Gad, Judg. 1 l. And the Primitive Times ny 
PBS"; if 0 TY a nl 
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in the nim us with ſeveral Inſtances of this; as the 
e Age productions of the Stu pendious Wit, St. Auſtin 
y ſerve in an unregenerated State, when he was con- 
N long, WM verted to the Catholick Faith ard Pie- 
2d, are a Ws 
une[o. Vaud us the Honourable Author thus endea- The Sari 
„ that MWrvoured to promote Piety, and encouraged o- £22; i 
for the Wthers to it, that they might be the better able h wed. 
know, to oppoſe Vice; ſo as a further Encourage- 
ole that Wl ment, he propoſes the Advantages and Saris. 
ſuch an Wfition in doing wellzand tells us, that we ought 
Ii, not only to do well our Selves, but that it is 
becauſe ¶ our Duty to do and practiſe what we teach o- 
19. 99. bers; ſays he, thete is a difference betwixt 
ze that Wl writing fine Ch racters of Vertue,:nd Poſſeſſing 
reward of it, and it would be ridiculous for à Painter 
intru- to think himfelf handſom, becauſe he can draw 
ho et ¶ Faces fo; and it would be the fame to be proud 
Wine, of devout Compoſures, and to phancy aur 
„ Join W ſelves Maſters of Piety, becauſe we could wake 
hey in- others in Love with it. The Devil will let us 
aprove I write well; it we will forbear doing well. Our 
ement, Wars apainſt Vice, are much like Alexander's, 
ing al- not out of Anger, but Glory, and we often 
Good WF uſe the Enemy with more Curteſy when Con- 
7 their Wl quered, than thoſe for whoſe fakes we Conque- 
n han- red, and Vanity, as often as Zeal moves us to 
Hiram oppoſe Vice, and if we are Proud of it, we 
eſsful- Ghar like Witches, when they turn Exor- 
ple of I ciſts, joyn with Satan to caſt out the De- 
fepriab vil. | | 
ſed his To which he adds, that it happens to us in 
ng the this Caſe, as it did once toGideon, Jud. 8.24, 25. 
zemies WF who with the Spoils of God and [/rael made 
es fur. an Idol, which in the end was bis, and his 
nilh „ Houſe's 
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Houſe's Snare. It was Inſtructive and a Divine 7 
Admonition our Saviour gave his Apoſtles, BF tha 
when they told him, their Power of calling ll the 
Devils, Notwithſt anding in this rejoyce not, tie Wl Pre 
Spirits are Subject to you, but rather rejoyce, the Wl like 
our Names are written in Heaven, and tho ner 
Judas had this Power, yet after wards, Sar an . rity 
tered into Judas, and it had been good for him u pra 
he had never been born, And though as Solonn Wil of 
tells us, he that minnet h Souls is wiſe, yet he tia i Gol 
does as he teaches,ſhall be called great in ine, gen 
dom of Heaven, Mat. 5. 19. and we are toll, wre 
many in the laſt Day will plead, that in 4s Nan Wl cies 
they have not only Propheſyed or Preached, but cal Wl thi: 
out Devils, Mat. 7. 22, 23. and yet they m thei 
do many Wonderful Mori, yet be Workers of ld: ratt 
quity. A true Chriſtian ſhould always be ui ax t 
ling to communicate uſeful Diſcoyeries, u whi 
ſhould conſider the beſt, Notions, he can frame niſt 
of Vertue, more as Engagements to it, than the 


Arguments of it, and in Devout Inſtructions 
Charity ought to begin at home; fo that he 
ought to make himſelf a Votary, as well asu 
Advocate for Piety. And as the Wiſe Ment 
formed thoſe at Jeruſalem of the Star in the 
Eaſt, and followed it themſelves till it came 9 
Chrilt; ſo to get a Title to our Saviour. A4 
Man out of the Good Treaſure of his Heart, br 
forth Good Things, Luke.6. 49. his Celebratios 
of Vertue being taken from his Experience, 8 
Nur ſes feed themſelves toNouriſhtheir Infant, 
$iving nothing to them, which hath not ik i ; C 
been digeſted in their own Breaſt, /e/t wh! 4M phi 
"Preachgs to ethers , himſelf becomes a c 
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Divi And as he repreſents it the Duty ot thoſe har De 
oltle, E that teach others, that they ſhould practice 47 _ 
og no the ſame themſelves, and not only teach by pa” 4 
t, tie Precepts, but alſo by good Example; ſo he o_ 
6, the likewiſe gives us his Opinion after what man- 

hou WE ner Teachers ought to communicate that Spi- 

tan e ritual Food, which they have firſt reduced to 

my Practice. And firſt, He thought it the Duty 

lon WE of Preachers, to communicate the Word of 

he tht i God to their Heaters, ſincerely, and in the 

eK genvin and true Senſe of the Goſpel, without 

55 vreſting it to their own Opinions or wild Fan- 

Aan 


cier, making the Scriptures ſay, what they 


ut 64 think or imagin; ſo that ſome ſeem to teach 
e MY] Bl their Auditory a Syſtem of their ownlnvention, 
of [a rather than the Doctrin of Jeſus Chrilt ; ſays he, 
be ui, as the Moon communicates to the Earth Light, 
S, a which ſhe receives from the Sun, ſo the Mi- 
fran: niſters of the Goſpel communicate Light to 
than vB thereſt of Mankind, which they received from 
uctions Bi the Son of Righteouſneſs, And as the Moon 
155 e ſhiges. with no other Light, than what is affor- 
elk as 


Men ii. 
in tht 
ame [0 


ded by the true Sun, ſo the true Preachers mix 
not their own Inventions or Human Traditi- 
ons, with the ſincere Light of Revelation, it 
being the ſafeſt for the Church; it being re- 


Ac guiſte Chriſtians ſhould receive the true Brea 
„hi BY of Life, as the Jews did the Material Bread; 
ate By as Chriſt, Mat. 15. 36. firſt brake the Bread, 
nce, V which his Diſciples afterwards gave to the 
Infant, I People, ſo that they might ſay, with St. Paul, 
dot f c. 11. 3. I have received of the Lord, that 
while which 7 delivered unto thee. 

cet And to confirm his Opinion in this reſpect, 


3 well as to ſhew all Diſputes and Niceties are 
grill Conſequence, he elſewhere ſays, * 
e 
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ſted Perſons, and Byaſſed Judgments, reſt Text, 
of Scripture to countenance their Prejudice, 
though they make thoſe Texts diſagree with 
one another, to make them comply with their 
partial interpretations. So that ſome thing 
hard to be underſtood in St. Paul's Epiſtles 
and other parts of Scripture, are ſaid hy 8 
Peter, by the unlearnted and unſtable wreſted u 
their own Deſtruction. When Words are taken 
in their obvious Acceptation, except the Con- 
text ſhews Reaſon to the contrary, they art 
eaſily underſtood, but when prejudiced Wits 
make an Author ſpeak their Senſe inſtead of his 
own, and conſidering the different Acceptati- 
ons of Words and Phraſes, make uſe of that 
which beſt ſerves their Turn, and becauſe 
hath ſuch aSignification in other Places, it mul 
have the ſame in this, he muſt be very Cantl- 
dus, that prevents his Words from being tz 
ken in a different Senſe from his own. This 
our Laws which were deſigned to prevent ſtrift 
and are expreſſed in plain Words, are ſo yer- 
verted by ſome Wits, that private Mens Cates 
are not only puzled, but Princes and Subject 
vary, and kill and execute one another. And 
thus in Scripture, we often impnte our ont 
faults and deficiences to it; but the beſt way 
to prevent this is, not to quarrel about Nice 
ties, fince anſwering their Objections convil- 
ces them not of their Incredulity; and by - 
ſifying the Truth of the Scriptures, we on 
fhew our Revereace to them, without making 
them the better for it; but the only ways 
to aſſert the Truth of the Scriptores, as of DF 
vine Origin, which gives Men reaſon to imput 
their Sores to their od Miſtakes, as whe 
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Por Saviour uttered a dark Saying, which puz- 
Ned his Diſciples, they did not fot ſake him, dut 
Et. Peter in the Name of the reſt ſays, Thou 
Bf the Word: of Eternal Life, and we believe, 
rd are ſure, that thou art the Chrift, the Son of 
Be Living God, John 6. 60, 66, 68, 6g. where 
Dae cemprehenſive Truth was ſufficient to ſi- 
Reace particular Scruples. 
And to ſhew us, that the Scripture ought to 
e the chief Guide and Inſtructor of our Lives 
ad Converſation, and the Rules of our Acti- 
ns, without the Gloſſes and falſe Lights im- 
oſed upon us by Men; he tells us, that as the 
oſt elevated Subjects, are ſuch as have God 
pr their Object; ſo no Book can tell us better, 
he Nature and Thoughts of God, than the Bi- 
lez nay, no other Book can tell us any thing 
f ſome of thoſe ſublime Subjects, except the 
ible, But fince forme prefer other Books in 
ference to a good Life, we are to conſider, 
at there are other things reqdiſite to make a 
in live well, than to tell them what to do, 
ad how they ought to do it, it being requiſite 
border to live a good Life, that we overcome 
ur Appetites and Inclinations ; beſides Perſe- 
erance is attended with Hardſhips and Dan- 
ers; fo that good Precepts only are not ſuffi- 
vent to engage a Man to a good Life, which 
cknes them not to conform to Precepts, that 
good, but only ſerve to make them believe 
mem fo. But it is much more valuable, to give 
i tde-Scripture does, the moſt prevalent Mo- 
Ines of Piety and Vertue, and Diſſwaſives from 
ce, and Promiſes of Rewards and Puniſh- 
mats according to our Actions. Now as the 
We is furniſhed with good Precepts, and _ 
tho 
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thoſe ſtronger Motives, which no Book can dy 
that is not divinely inſpired; ſo we have 
Reaſon to believe meer Man, ſo much as G0 
himſelt, what he promiſes or threatens depend 
ing on his free Will, which cannot be know 
without Revelation, which is contained in ng 
other Book but the Bible. And therefore $, 
Paul might well aſcribe to our Saviour, The 
he had brought Life, and Immortality to Life thi 
the Goſpel, 2 Tim. 1. 10, And as Hope is th 
greateſt Motive to engage Men in a vertuoy 
Life, St. Peter ſays, a Chriſtian Hope depend 
on a Revealed Truth, and thanks God, who a 
cording to his abundant Mercy, begot us to lit 
Hope, by the Reſurretiion of Jeſus Chriſt from it 
dead, 1 Pet, 1. 9. And what hopes, through 
the Influence the Scripture gives us of tie 
Knowledg of God and Chriſt, we may haved 
a good Life, and through the Promiſes, whid 
none but he can make, or thoſe that he-ſent, 
will appear from the ſame Apoſtle, . who ſay 
that God, according to his Divine Power, gin 
unto us all things that pertain to Life and Gull 
xeſs, through the Knowledg of him that hath caltl 
ws to Glory and Vertue, 2 Pet. 1. 2, 3, 4. 4 
he after tells us of being made Partakers of ti 
Divine Nature, eſcaping the Corruption that il i 
the World through Luft, by thoſe Promiſes Gat 
hath made us, Wheace it appears, that as tis 
Scripture is the rule and guide of our Action N Rheto 
it is ſufficient for us to be taught, what is ther thing 
contained; and that the true ſenſe of the Scrips prome 
ture is what we ought to learn: and that m Man i 
ought not to be miſguided, by the Nations aui biſhed 
Phancies of thoſe that wrelt the Scripture fron 

It's proper Senſe. A 
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And as it is a fault in ſome Preachers to ſtart 
antroverſies, and diſpute againſt frivolous 
iceties, which rather in effect countenance 


Gol ſenificant Errors, which would otherwiſe 
end ot de taken Notice of, to ſhew his diſlike of 


h Proceedings, he makes this Reflection, on 
e light of a Kite in'a windy Day, ſays lie, if 
\ Air was Calm, this Kite would de unre- 
urded, but being raiſed by contrary Winds, 
nakes it ſoar ſo high, that it attracts our Eyes 
well as the Boys, and ſometimes mounts out 
f (ght. Which may ſhew us a reſemblance of 
he Errors about Religion, when maiataind by 
en reſolute and viceleſs ; for ſome of their 
"nceits are ſo fond and groundleſs, that th 
xould Coon vaniſh of themſelves, if they did 
ot meet with a too early Oppoſition. And 
n Kites diſregarded in a Calm, are elevated 
rith contrary Winds, ſo erroneous Opinions 
ould ſoon be diſregarded if not oppofed. 
But to repreſent further, what Mr. Boyle hath. 
nid on other Occaſions in reſpect of Preach- 
ing, lie ſays, When a Learned and Eloquent 
8s well as Pious Perſon is diſtributing Sermons, 
where the Productions of the Tongue or Pen 
are adorned with the advantages of Learning 
and Wit, I ſhall not blame his expence of Time, 
whether employed in ſpeculative Notions in 
Theology, or on critical Enquiries into Ab- 
ſolete Rites or Diſputable Etymologies, or 
Rhetorical' Flonriſhes of Language, or any 
ting elſe, that hath not aTendency dired l to 
promote Piety or jkindle Devotion; for as 
Man is ſubject to ſeveral Wants, and is fur- 
niſned with allowable Appetites, and ſeveral 
 .*, Facnlnes 
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art of a Sermon, often invite Men to hear or 
ad it, And as the Frame at once attracts and 
leaſes the Eye, without repreſenting the Be- 
ders Face; ſo fine Expreſſions are not able 
repreſent the hearers Condition, nor ſhew 
n. What is otherwiſe than it ſhould be, which 
the uſe of a Looking-Glaſs ; therefore as a 
28 will not judg of the Goodneſs of a Glaſs, 
the ſineneſs of theFrame,but by repreſenting 
Face; and will not think the worſe of it, 
ſhewing his Blemiſhes; ſo a wiſe Chriſtian 
il not judg of a Sermon by the Language, 
the Divinity, and will not think the worſe 
it, for ſhewing him his Errors. And as a 
dy Frame often attractsChrildrens Eyes, and 
es them regardleſs of any thing elſe, and 
en the moſt uſeful Part of it; ſo too much 
hetorick makes ſome Men, take no Notice of 
e more inſtructive Part of the Diſcourſe ; 
d the Witty Part are ſo much more uſed to 
dg of Sermons than themſelves, that they 
ethem only, as if a Man ſhould only praiſe 
eFrame, without caring to make uſe of the 
laſsit ſelf, to mend any of his Faults. Thus 


had ele Wits only nſe Sermons to applaud the 
f thi xpreſſions or Contrivance without regardin 
— e Doctrin. And it is too often, lite People, like 


iat ſome taking more pains to maketheir Hea · 
ſuch, than to reform them, takingmore care 
make their Expreſſions than Hearers Good, ra- 


cr covetiag they ſhould applaud their Preach- 
diſce man condemn themſelves, being better plea- 
and d vith their Praiſes than to hear their Sighs, 
Epe chuſing rather to tickle their Ears, than 


ling their Conſciences, ſuch may invert St. 
; | Pant 
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Paul's Saying, that he Preaches not Chriſt Cs 
fied, but himſelf ; and if he declaims againd 
Vice, it is ſuch affected Anger, that he ten 
with Sin rather than ſeeks to deſtroy it, exery 
ſing his skill, rather than hatred, being moy 
ſollicitous to be an Orator than a Divine. 4, 
gain, he is more concerned to remember his om 
Sermons, than that his Hearers ſhould. In fig 
Sermons little is ſpoke from the Heart, or eſſi 
thoſe of the Hearers, both ſides beeing agp 
to deceive themſelves, ſo that inſtead of aimig 
at the Converſion of Sinners, the Minify 
thinks he hath done his Part, when he ha 
ſhewn his Wit, and the Hearer his, when 

hath com meuded it. r 
Remiſneſt Having thus given Mr. Boyle's Opinion d 
7 2 ſome Errors in Preaching, we ſhall in the gen 
ale, Pf, place, repreſent ſome. Paſſages,in which he cu 
and Vertu. demus the remiſsneſs of Heaters. Their Nez 
left hath been in ſome Meaſare taken Notices 
in the foregoing Paragraph ; to which we ſh 
add, what he hath elſewhere obſerved in his a 
caſional Reflections, ſays he, as the Moon n 
preſents the Duty of a Preacher; ſo it may. 
aHearer;for as it would be ingrateful in reſpel 
of the Author, not to make uſe of the Light 
the Sun by the Moon, or to think her uſeleſ 
becauſe ſhe communicates not heat as wells 
light, ſo it would be ungrateful for us not tos 
knowledg as Hearers, or to be guided by tit 
Conſpicuous Endowments of Learning and £6 
quence of Scholars, though they were but l 
luſtrated and wartned by the Beams they refed 
And therefore as Oyſters and other ſhell fl 
thrive at the Increaſe of the Moon, 6 
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her Light hath no heat to attend it, and tho“ 
he is not without ſpots at the full; ſo devour 
Hearers will receive Inſtructions from thoſe 
prezchers whoſe Illuminations have neither 
Zeal nor Charity, and whoſe greateſt Luſtre is 
not free from ſpots and blemiſnes. And as the 
Moon by Similitudes may ſet forth the Ver tues 
and Vices of the Mind, ſoit may give us an Em- 
blem of our Condition; for as the Moon ſome- 
times is Eclipſed and undergoes ſeveral Chan- 
ges and at the full is never free from dark ſpots; 
ſo Men's minds are partly in the dark, and 
partly in the light, being more or leſs illuſtra- 
ted with Heavenly Rays of Light, and Joy,and 
dot only ſome times dejected by Diſconſolation, 


nion but at the beſt know but in Part, and are part- 
ie iy blemiſhed by their Native Imperfecti- 
ne oss. 45 ang: 

r NY But to manifeſt Mr. Beyle's Opinion further 


oticei in relation to the Duty of Hearers, we ſhall 


e take Notice, that elſewhere he obſerves, that 
his many a Pious Perſon; who is careful to attend 
on pon God's Ordinances, and to place himſelf 
nay near them, is-apt to be Diſcouraged from pur- 
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ſuing thole Duties by conſidering how little he 
remembers of what he hears, and is inclined 
therefore to think, that he ſhall feccive as little 
bene fit for the future. But though it be a fault 
or unhappineſs to looſe ſo much of ſo pretions 
Doctrin as that of Salvation, yet it is leſs 
Miſchievous to forget Sermons, than to forſake 
tle hearing of them; the one being occaſioned 
by a weak Memory, and tbe other by a de- 
praved Will perverted by Lazineſs, Im patience 
r ſome other Fault. It would be as W 
| I or 
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for one that grows not fat with eating and 1 — 
drinking in Dy ſentery or a Conſumption, to t. 1 « 


ing moſt does not always make Sermons do the 


nounce doing ſo. But Pious and Melancholy 
Perſons are too partial to be Judges again 
themſelves of their own State, being not ſo 
apt to forget any thing,as that Charity begins 
at home; but they may remember, that Ground 
that is equally good is not fo fruitful, ſome 
bringing forth an Hundred, ſome Sixty, aud 
ſome Thirty Fold, and yet all of them are e. 
ſeemed Good ; and as bad Men that have lol 
their Senſes, ſeldom complain of the want of 
them; fo thoſe that are void of Grace, - ſeldon 
are ſorry, for their weakneſs. It is no, ſign of 
Piety to deplore their want of Proficiency, 
Preaching I fear is oftner 4 Death unte Death 
than Life unto Life; yet though it aggrarate 
thoſe ſins committed in defiance of it, it maj 

revent a great many, and he that is often put 
in mind of God, Heaven and Hell, and his Duty, 
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will have his Conſcience in a better ſtate, tha ap 
he who never is told of ſuch things. And if ee 
we compare a deſponding Chriſtian with ont wad 


that flyes from Iuſtructions, we ſhall have Rev 
ſon to Conclude, that Preaching may be gr 
dually Inftruftive, as the Moiſture of a River 
gradually imparts it's Fertility, to the Land by 
unperceived Paſſages « for though a great ded 
rugs by, yet ſome will ſtay by the way, which 
we may diſcern by the Effects: For remember 
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moſt good; Water in a Pond making theBoar 
ders not the Bottom Fertile, and a Sermon dos 
more good by affecting the Underſtanding 2 
the Affections, than the Memory, and if * 
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frequent God's Ordinances with ſincere laten- 
tions, Deſpondents may not be Non- proſicients, 
and though theSeeds of Regeneration grew net 
haſtily, yet by Degrees they may come to Ma- 


wha turity. To Conclude, if a Sermon makes a 
— Man Good, or keeps him ſo, the Effects are 
ame ot to be eſtimated by what we remember, but 


our Good Reſolves. And as one having ba- 


„ thed himſelf in a River, took Notice, that though 
16 he greateſt Part of the River run paſt him, 


xithout doing any Good; and though when he 


ny ent out of it, he carried very little with him, 

of et whilſt he was ia it, the ſtream waſhed away 
— he foulneſs of his skin; And likewiſe, both 
wy voled his intemperate heat which made him 
rats int, and helped him to a good Stomach, which 


dntinued ſome. time after. Thusa Sermon, 


* houghit hath, not afforded me the Advantages, 
Don hat others might make of it,and though when 


than (vent away, 1 found that I remembred but 
tle of it, yet it had that Effect upon my 


Mg of to move away a great many Impurities; 
e Rev eides | found that ſuch Sermons allayed the 
e gra- nordinate heats, of my deſires, which Tempta- 
River Mons excited, refreſhing my Spirits, and raiſed 
ind bf j Appetite to the Means of Grace, Which 


tele the true Alimeats of Piety. And though 
rmons do not do me all theGood they might; 


why ct dare not forſake them, though forget 
do tem, ſiace it is ſome good to make a Man bet- 
eBoat- than he was, and to create a Diſpoſition 
in dos (F273 being better. 


But to manifeſt Mr. Boyle's Thoughts both 
Preachers and their Hearers, a little turther 


 fays, in auother place, and upon another 
1 occaſion. 


all... AAAS 


. 


coccaſion. Many Good Men, are not fo uc 
inclined as they ought to be, to admit the en 
cepts of Vertue ; when theſe that teach then 
do not Praftiſe what they teach. Aud few ar 
willing to take advice from one, who does of 
follow it bimſelf. And ſome will ſcarce ta 
a Book except it comes from the Hand of u 
Angel, like that of St. John in the Apocalyſe; x 
it would be much to the Injury of Sctipturt 
and Reaſon, if Perfonal Faults ſhould binde 
them trom doing good. And ſince the Gt 
pel accord ing to the eAtrymology of the War 
\fignityes it's being welcom News, andit 
a pitty thoſe that teach it ſhould r.ot anſwer 
us Character of Achimaaz, he is a Good Ma 
and bringsGood Things. But there is noReaſy 
Truth ſhould loſe it's Eſteem for the Faults 
the Propoſer : when Noah roſe from his Wil 
and Prophelied, the Event anſwered his Pr 
dictions. Out aviours InſtruRing his Dil 
ples, about the Scribes and Phariſees, who 1 
ia Moſes his Chair, ordered them to conform! 
theit Doctrin but not imitate their Exampl 
and the Wiſe Men found Chriſt at Bethlelag 
though tbe Frieſts and Phariſees d id not go ala 
with them. And the Prophets Preſcripin 
though conveyed by Gr cured the A 
. General of his Leproſy, who by his unwatt 
Carriage in that Matter, tranſplanted t 
Diſtemper to himſelf and his Poſterity. V 
are therefore to Conſider Sermons more til 
Preachers ; for as in a Burning-Glaſs the! 
Beams, only illuſtrate, but do not heat in fi 
paſſage, yet kindle Subjects, duly diſpoſed ;/ 
Truths which do but enlighten the Prez 
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— may inflime the Hearer, and kindle the Love 
lo wel of G2d; and as Perfumes ſet on Fire by a burn- 
gi [% jng-glaſs are as Odoriferous, as if fired by a hur. 
N Idea N 


ning Coal; ſo Devotion kindled by an ide. 


few an vout Preacher is as acceptable to God, as if o. 
does od therwiſe. And what is (aid in Kings of Eliſha's 
mt. Bones contains a greater Miracle in theHiſtori. 
d of u 


cal than in the Allegorical Sence, it being no 
ſuch Wonder in that Sence for a Dead P. ophet 
ide toraiſe a Man to Life. 

hinde Thus we have briefly repreſented Mr. Boyle's 
ne Gt Opinion, both in Preaching and Hen ing; 
Mau na indeed if Preachers were more z-aloos in 
adi teaching Chriſtians their Duty, and ſhew- 
wer! ing them the Yaths of Vertue, and Hcarets 
og Hol vere as diligent tolearn;ifMicitiers were more 
Reaſq Exampliry in their Lives and Coaverſatians, 


ſe; 


aun and their Hearers as willing to follow good Ex- 
Ss Wi amples, the Growth and Practice of Chriſtiani- 
us Pr ty would not oaly make the Worl:! a greac 
Dich esl better, but would prevent the ſpreading 


ho la of Immorality, Prophaneneſs and Atheiſm, 
form i which dath, by ſuch neglects, gained too much 
Ground in the World, and as Mr. Boyle ob- 
lea ſerves, if the Rules of Chriiti inity were as 
0108 moch made the zubject of Sermoas as thoſe of 
rie Rhetorick, and they took but as much Pains to 
| ſhew themſelves Chriſtians as Qrators, and to 
wo communicate Precepts of Vertue as Specimens 
ed of their Wit and Learning, the Seeds of Piety 
. would he ſo thick ſpread, that there would be 
e no room for thoſe of Vice. But we ſpeak not 
he I this in General Terms, ay if all Men were ſo 
i full of Vanity or Negligent of their Duty: 
o forbid, a Number of pious Paſtors and 
each * 13 Practical 


— 
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Practical Teachers ſhould not make amends for 
theFaults of thoſe that lead their Sheep aſtray, 
and through Laberinths ofNotional aery Path, 
inſtead of the ſolid Fundamental way to Hes 
ven. 

But ſince the Vanity and ſelf Opinion of ſome 
Teachers as well as Heirers may thus neglect 
the true Wiſdom, which teaches the way to 
Salvation, and their Wiſdom is like Adam's, 
who eat the forbidden Fruit, and was wiſe to 
his own Deſtruction as well as that of Mankind 
we thought fit to repreſent, in this place, what 
the Honourable Mr. Boyle hath ſaid on that 
occaſion. And ſince the want of Good Prin- 
ciples, and the ſolid Rules of Vertue and Mo- 
rality, may occaſion Men to give way to thoſe 
Pernicious Seeds of Atheiſm and Immorality, 
which are deſtructive to a great many, and 
Prevent the growth of Piety,and Religion, ue 


hall in the next place proceed to thoſe other 


Prejudices, which may encourage Men in thoſe 
groſs Miſtakes. And ſince, next to the neg: 
let in Teaching and Hearing, which might 
lay a Good Foundation, Evil Communication! 
may corrupt Good Manners, or ſupplant them; 
we ſhall repreſent what the Hononrable Mr. 
Boyle thought of the ill Effects of Bad Compa- 
17, ill Exam ples and Converſation.” 
And as the want of Learning what isGood, 


Thove bt of is à Kind of giving way to what is ill; ſo the 
boa Coms later may Eaſily take place, where a Perſon 


Di. 


not prepoſſe ſſed with the former, and nothing 
can ſooner encourage ill, than bad Exampk 
and Evil Communications. What Mr. Boy 
thought cf Bad Company will appear my 

y on 


— 
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Tome Paſſages, which are worthy our Obſerva- 


$ for 

ray, oa. Obſerving then the Diſpoſition of the 
atis, WLoadſtone to attact Iron, and the Inclination 
Hes of the later to be attracted to the former; he 


IGys, it might give us good Directions in the 
choice of Company, a thing of much 
glect importance; for as it is a good Direction to 
y 0 law, whether a Man be bid or good, wiſe 
m, Nor fooliſh; ſo it is a good way to make him ſo; 
le to WConverſation diſpoſing our Minds &Manners to 
nd, Na reſemblance with thoſe we converſe with, moſt 
what Men complying with Cuſtoms and Faſhions in 
thoſe we eſteem or would be eſteemed by. Yet 


'rin- Where is a great deal of difference betwixt keep- 
Mo- ing Company with ſome Men, and making it 
hoſe our choice to do ſo ; for when the Exigency of 


our Calling obliges us to bad Company, this 


and may be an Infelicity without a fault, but it muſt 
e bea great one to chuſe ſuch Company, and to 
ner prefer it before that of Good and Wiſe Men; 
ole ide proper uſe of Converſation being to 
es? improve our time, not only to pals it a- 


But further he ſays, many of thoſe who are 
commonly called Good Company, either per- 
Ir. ¶ ſrade or divert us from Good things, and it 
pa. is eſteemed Indiſcretion to ſay any thing, that 

may enrich our Underſtandings, or awaken 
%, FMourConſciences. Yet it ought not to be the 
e buſineſs of Converſation to promote Idleneſs 
'Þ gad Vice; for if 'twere well employed, it might 
be made an Inſtrument of Piety and Knowledg 
YN; Bf and be as uſeful as pleaſant. But before this 
can be, the Method muſt be quite altered, Ver- 


we and Seriouſneſs being commonly derided, 
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and any thing contrary to Piety or Reaſon, in 
jeſt. or railery is applauded; and in civile 
Sorts of Company thePaſſages are ſcarce worth 
remembering, any thing grave being lookel 
upon as Indiſcretion; ſo that in the innocenteſ 
ſort of Company we only loſe our time. And 
indeed when ] thiak of idle Company, it puts 
me in mind of Hermits, who chule a Solitary 
Lite, that Converſatioa may not diſturb their 
devout Thoughts, or diſcountenance the En. 
tertainment of Good Ones. And if Civility 
were not a Vertue, and Hoſpitality in ſome Cz. 
ſes. a Duty, I ſhould take little delight in ſome 
kinJ1 of Entertainmeats, theCeremonies and ins 
ſignificantConverſation being likeParents play- 
ing with their Children; and though it my 
e juſtifiable to do ſo,to ſtill aChild,or keep hin 
hs harm; ſo the Duty of Civility uſtifye 
uch Converſation, though the Expreſſions cou. 
fidered ſeem much below. a Man, who is fitted 
with the uſe of his Reaſon, or thoſe whom Re: 
ligion hath given the hopes of Heaven. 
But further, ſays Mr. Boyle , though me 
ought to keep good Company, to acquire Ver 
tue or Knowledg, Chriſtianity teaches us, that 
we were not Born for our ſelves, and therefore 
we ought to converſe. with others, that the 
may learn and ſee, how much the Goodneſs ol 


God hath made them different from other Met, } 


and though our Converſation does not pte 
ſently retorm ſuch, yet it may not be altoge 
Ofc inefieQual ; for the Seeds of Vertue m4) 
2 long while lye Dead, yet at laſt may Flouriſh 
and Fructify; fo that your Converſation ma) 


haye a good thongh not a conſpicuous _ 
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As a Man may be hindered from making ſo * 


nuch haſte to Hell. So old People may be re- 


lieved by Cordials, though not perfectly cured. 
In this Mr. Beyle was ſo good a Chriſtian. that. 
his Advice is according to our Saviours Exam- 
ple, who kept Company with Publicans and 
Gianers, and though he was called a Wine Bib- 
her, and a Friend of Publicans and Sinners, yet 
he valued not thoſe Reproaches, whilt he was 
doing the Work of his Father that ſent him, 
and converted vinners by his good Example and 
Converſation, _ 80 and 
But to proceed, to what Mr. Boyle ſays fur- 
ther on this occaſion, It may not be a little 
ſerviceable for a Man of Hiety and Parts, to 
ſpeak of Religion among t thoſe that deride it, 
and to make their Conſcience a Witneſs of God 
and good Things; to let them ſee, the Beauty 
ofa pious and good Life, and to let them know, 
he deſpiſes thoſe Vanities they doat on, living 
contented ly v ithout their ſinful Jollities ; and 
to let them know, that amongſt bad Men, a 
rertuous Life is neither impracticable. nor a 
Melancholly one. Qur Saviour by converſing 
with Publicans and Sinners, gained the Hearts 
aud refor med the Lives of thoſe he converſed 
with; and though Men of Vertue and ſetled 
farts, may make a good uſe of bad Company, 
jet for others to he often in ſuch Company, is 


ot only an Iafelicity but a Fault. For gene- 
allyſpeaking, there are three ſorts of Com- 


piny ; One which can neither improve, nor 
vill be improved themſelves ; Others both a- 
dle to learn and to inſtruct ; And others though 
unable to inſtruct, are willing to learn. I ſhall 
E therefore 


3 lt 
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zherefore molt chearfully ſeek ſuch Company, 
as may impart to me Vertue and Knowledg; 
nor ſhall I refuſe the Company of thoſe who 
forward to learn, and ſtand in need of it; uu 
thoſe who can neither teach me good, nor are 
willing to learn, though their Company ny 
court the Eyes, and though I may accidentally 
happen into their Company, yet 1 ſhall ag 
williagly chuſe it. - [1 

But as good Company may have a good Efet 
amongſt bad, ſo Mr. Boyle elſewhere reprefeng 
the danger of bad Company; ſays he, when; 
good Man firſt falls into prophane or vitions 
Company, his Zeal inſtead of being over powret 


— 
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hy ſuch Op poſition, is excited, being more likely WW 

to warm the Devotion of others, than Iooſe a WF. 
himſelf; but when he is frequently ſurrounde Bi, Com 
with ſuch Company, he will too often both BY - | 
looſe his own Fervency, as well as the Powe on 4 
of commnnicating it, and will at the laſt lite 105 | 
quietly with them, and ſhew as little Religions I — * 
they, that which at the firſt exaſperated them he —4 
coming familiar, and not at all moving them eng, 
To prevent further the ill conſequences of 3 
bad Company, he tells us, that we often think p d. 
of Atheiſtical Suggeſtions'and Luſtful Fanciny 115" 
without deſign to purſue! them, or to quit ke Ig eno 
ligion and Chaſtity, thinking to fortify o , one 0 
ſelves againſt them, by diſcerniag their form. ore M; 
dableneſs ; and yet the Nature of Atheiſmand f 1 
Luſt are fo pernitious, that they turn our grain Koora 
and without the Interpoſition of Providence * 10 
Chriſtian Prudence, we might fall into them ige * 
and be devoured by the greatneſs of the Da. Nr to f 


ger we were conſidering. It is —_— 
tp 2 


* 
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urley with ſuch, Enemies, though we delign 
ſtrengthen our Aver ſion, and is as dangerous, 

gh not ſo fatal, as to hold Intelligence with 

Ir Enemies. | Indeed the Deformity of theſe 

ins is ſuch; that it cannot at once be diſcer- 

d, but the Diſcovery is more dangerous than 

eſſary ; a ſmall Knowledg of them being 

ficient to make us abhor them. And ſince 

ole Deformities which are leſs obvious, are 

ngerous to be pryed into, we ought to be 

wtious, how we learn more of them than is 

ceſſary to make us hate them, ſince thoſe that 

re ſtightued with the recent Marks of the 

all Pox, may catch the Diſeaſe with that 

1 | | | 

Thus much being ſaid to give a brief though ;;;, 

int Jdea of Mr. Boyle's Notion of the Effects Theuehts of 
don Compauy, we ſhall in the next place repre.” cv 

at, what he ſays of Converſation, - which he 


J 

wo y3down by way of Reflection, on a Friend 
* ſedurſing with an Eccho, ſays he, one of the 
'm be npany diverting himſelf with an Eccho, a- 
pot ather told him, that he ſhould not like ſuch 


ompany as talked indifferently with any Bo- 
j,that would talk to her, and make noiſe e- 
ougb; for thoſe who are ſo eaſy in admitting 
| kind of Company, proyided Men have bold- 
ds enough to intrude themſelves, are expoſed 
d one of the greateſt hardſhips, which does 
ore Miſchief than moſt Men are aware of; for 
does not only keep Fools in Countenance,but 
acourages them to be troubleſom toWiſe Men. 
me ſort of Pratlers fill their Diſcourſe with 
aſe inſtead” of Sence, and becauſe Men give 
a to their Impertinencee, they think them 
none; 
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y none 3 and Confidence and Wit are fo hard yl 
be diſtinguiſhed by ſome, that they will eaſy 
anſwer any Body that will talk loud enough 


— 


Which hazard of Patience and loſs of Time, ei of 
courages others to multiply idle Words; , g. 
that by Cuſtom, Civility is made a Duty, al... 
Vertue acceſſary to a Fault. And though fata 


Talkative People are worſe Grievances, af 
rob us of our Time, than thoſe which Judges 
condema for petty Thefts, a little Money hs 
ing leſs valuable than that Time which it cas 
not purchaſe; yet thoſe Lords and Ladies wh 
thus ſpend it, deſerve it; for if their Mind 
were ſuitable to their Qualities, they might 
eaſily baniſh ſuch Converſation, and live a 
niet, advancing the Reputation of their om 
* without injuring that of their d 
vility; for when this fault is committed, thei 
Quality makes it the more conſpicuous ; fu 
no doubt fewer will be found ſtudious to e. 
preſs Wit and Vertue, when they ſee, th 
empty impertinent Prattle with Confidence and 
Loudneſs, obtains as good a Reception as Rt 
tional Diſcourſe, And indeed, that tyrannow 
thing called Civility, hath been ſo prejudici 
to Reaſon and Piety in Converſation, that! 
never ſo many be engaged ia InſtruRive Dil 
courſe, the addition of one that is impertinedh 
and below their Diſcourſe, ſhall debaſe tis 
Whole, and level it to their own; as if the bt 
erciſe and Benefit of Wit and Vertue were | 
be laid aſide, for the fooliſh Converſation d 
one, not able to diſcourſe with them. Id 
they ſeem to be aſhamed of their Converſatiol 
inſtead of improving him, to make him 9 
iS © the 
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heir Company; Which if they ſhould endea- 
your to do, they would either be freed of ſuch 
noußt Companions, or make them worthy of their 
erer company. 3 

d But to proceed, another Objection Mr. Zoz/c 
Y, a makes againſt the Converſation of an Eccho is, 
zb ſach mat we make her to ſpeak what we will, juſt 
, WE: we pleaſe. Indeed moderate Complaiſance 
Judi; receſſary to preſerve the peace and pleaſant- 
ey be neſs of Human Society; and Diſcretion allows it 
it cin ſeveral Caſes, for if Men always ſpoke their 
S WB Minds freely, and did not mutually conceal 
Manz their diſlike and diſſents, and by external ex- 
mig prellons of Kindneſs and Reſpect, repreſented 
live u dy Compliments and Geſtures ; Men have fo 
ir oni many Imperfections, and ſo much Self-Love, 
eir U tat they would ſcarce endure one another. 
„ tber Nay though Men are Naturally incliged to in- 
3 (ot dulge themſelves, yet there is ſcarce a Man of 
to el Thouſand that would endure bimſelf, if we 
+ tha did not flatter our ſelves, and exerciſe a Com- 
Ce and plaiſance within our own Breaſts, and thus 


as Rt diſguiſe our ſelves. to our ſelves as well as to 

andi others. | 

dich But he proceeds, perhaps I may endure, but 

that ſhall never chuſe, a Companion, whom I muſt 
= always direct how to anſwer me. And I mould 


like one better that would always diſſent from 
me, than one that never would; for I ſhould 
never eſteem him my Friend, or think him not 
worthy to be ſo, who rather chuſes to pleaſe 
me than to advantage me, and takes not the 
Liberty of a Friend, by ſewing, that be re- 
gards me as well as himſelf; for as Unity of 
Affections is a Token cf true Friencſhip;fo there 
| Can 
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can be no good Company, where there is ng 
ſometimes a'diſſeat in Opinions. 
But as every thing may be repreſented wit 

advantage as well as diſadvantage, Mr. pyj 
not only made Reflections on this Subject, 5 
repteſent the diſadvantages of converſing iy 
ſuch Company, but offers what favourahh 
Thoughts we may have of the ſame, in defend 
of the harmleſs Nymph Fccho;, for ſays he, f 
is fo modeſt and reſerved, that ſhe never be 

ins a Conference with you, and is ſo compli 

ant, that you muſt blame your ſelf, if ſhe ſag 
any thing to diſpleaſe; and as Human Thing 
are none of them ſo pet fect, but that ſomething 
in them ought to be ſhanned; fo there ate nd 
many ſo imperfect, but that ſomething in then 
may be worthy Imitation; and as Eccho hath 
two Qnalitics that diſcommend her, ſo ſte 
hath as many to recommend her. The frf is, 
that this Nymph is leſs talkative than moſt of 
her Sex, or even of ours; for ſhe never ſpeaks 
except ſpoke to. If we conſider, how much 
Talkativeneſs waſtes Time, and is made up of 
ſuch Diſcourſe, as either flatters the Preſent, 
or detracts from the Abſent, or cenſures our 
Superiors; or otherwiſe, expreſſes our onn 
Prophaneneſs, or excites Pride and Luſt in o- 
thers ; and if we further conſider, that in much 
Words we are apt to offend, and muſt gin 
an Account of theſe idle Words, a Man being 
to be juſtifyed by his Words as well as Actions, 
we ſhall eaſily believe, that ſilence would be 
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much more ferviceable to Mankind, and that Party 
more 


Hell would be much thinner than it is. Be- 


ſides Silence is commendable, as it conceals lg: 
noranc 
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orance and diſcovers Wiſdom, it being a Pro- 
| belonging to Wiſe Men ſo much, that a 
Wool may paſs for one when he ſays nothing; 
1d this may be ſaid for our Nymph, that ſhe 
ever ſpeaks, but when an Anſwer is extorted 
pm Rer. Another good Quality in Ecche is, 
lat ſhe ſeldom repeats above a ſmall part of 
that is ſaid, which in dangerous Times is a 
reat piece of Diſcretion ; for ſome, as if fit 


e, WE: Univerſal States-men, concern themſelves 
r be almoſt all the Publick Quarrels in Chriſten- 
np en; being zealous for a Party, that hath no 
c lo W-refic by their diſputes, and are not like Mer- 
hing Ants, who may ſuffer by their Paſſions in the 
thing gemoter Parts of the World, In our own fa« 
te n n Differences, they will declare their Opini- 


ns, when there is no occaſion for it, for want 
f judgment; and perhaps tuin themſelves as 
ell as thoſe that protect them, by ſpreading 


A Reports and maintaining Diſcourſes, which 
1 4 make them ſuſpected amongſt thoſe, who would 
Me therwiſe think their forces better. Nay ſome 


a conſiderable Employments, would talk fo 
much of their Party, Their Innocence not de- 
ſerving it, their Goodneſs would not ſupport 


5 00 it; theſe Men dealing with their Fortunes as 
om Whildren do with their Cards, who build Ca- 
1 tles and blow them down with their own 


death. It is leſs Folly to believe, what one 
bears, than to report. all one believes, and eſ- 
pecially thoſe that are cenſured for want of 
ſeſervedneſs; for though ſome. Men's talking, 
makes others take notice, how much their own 
55 karty confides in them, yet it would argue 

Wore diſcretion to conſider, that the proof they 
gave 
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gave of their being truſted with Secrets, argus 
that they ought not to be ſo. 
a Thus much being ſaid, to ſhew how far illCog 
pany or ill Converſation, may be prejudicial, 
ſhall next proceed io repreſent, what Mr. Byj 
ſays further of Bad Examples, and what Encoy 
ragement hepropoſes to enable us to reſiſt then, 
fays-he, It is a great Vertue to conquer tho 
Difficulcies, which occur in reſiſting the Temp 
tations of Evil Cuſtoms and Examples ; auf 
though the Scandal given by bad Examples, i 
ſo obvious a Temptation; yet it is one of th 
moſt Dangerous, tor Intereſt, Baſhfulneſs, u 
Complalſance, in well bred or good Nature 
Perſons, makes them rather comply with tie 
Sentiments and Practices of the Perſons thy 
live with, than offend” or diſoblige them, al 
maay haye been debauched with the Comput 
and Examples of the Vitions, whoſe Frony 
or Threats could not affect. Fug theſe Temp: 
rations areguarded by the Precepts and Prets 
dents of Religion. Thou fhalt not follow a Mi 
titude te do Evil, was the Command of che MF 
ſaick Law. Say not thou a Confederacy to all io nua 
the People ſhall ſay aConfederacy,was theCorniiadl 
ot God to his Prophets, & ourSaviour to prevell 
an anxious Solicitude amongſt his Diſciples 
ſesthis Argument, that after all theſe things rhebs 
tiles ſeek. And in the ſame Sermon on then 
he per ſwades them againſt vain Repetition 
Frayer. Aud the Heroick Conqueror of Ca 
an unwilling to contradict a Multitude, tt 
the Victorious Jew:fh Nation, they might W 
ſhip whom they thought fit, either the 60 
of their Fathers, or thoſe of the 5 
Alton 
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Nations, but 45 for me and my Houſe we will ſer ve 
argus BY the Lord. Be ye not conformed to the World, 
ine ast. Paul, and the Apoſtle John, 1 John 5. 
cial 9. paſſionately tells the Chriſtians of his time, 
? 


We know that we are of God, and the whole World 
hes in Wickedveſ 


vs, how we ought io re 
Examples, we ſhall next proceed to take a 
ſhort view of what he hath ſaid to promote the 
ill Effects of Vice, by reſiſting Temptations ; 
ſays he, we ought to think, how the World's 
Treacherous Pleaſures are apt to deceive us. 
for as the Apoſtles were Fiſhers of Men in a 
Good Sence, ſo the Devil is a skilful Fiſher of 
Men in a Bad Sence, and finds as much ſuc- 
ceſs in his Attempts on us fooliſh Mortals; and 
as ſadly deludes us, when he uſes his beſt Baits; 
for the beſt things he can offer, are of ſmall - 
value in reſpect of what. it muſt coſt vs to enjoy 
them, But though Riches, Power, &c. which 


delight the Senſes, are Good in their kind, tho? 
they are not of the beſt kind, yet many are ſo 
alily deceived, that he needs not make uſe of 


iplesl miles] of great ones, and the Une.ſy Drudge- 
14.6685 diſguiſed with the empty Names ct great 
Mount uployments. And theſe when obtained 
jon e Sin, are the Reward of it, and the De- 


on ; not diſcerning what Vice ſhews no more 


j for whoever is tempted with the delicious 


us beſt baits to catch us, ſince we ſffer him to 
beat us with empty Titles of Honour, the 


ls Counterfeit Baits, which we greedily ſwal- 


lan what it hides. We ought therefore to be 
ations. of ſuch Baits as may groſly deceive 


m ſweets 


— 


The Honourable 1 45 having thus ſhewn H/ aum 
i 


the ill Effects of bad ene to 
reſiſt Tomb 


tations. 
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ſwects of ſin, which the Enjoyment promiſe, 


de wary, how we fall into Sin, he'elſewhere tel 


cur. Natural Proclivity to evil is apt to carry 


wards; ſiace we may meet with hollow ground 
where, „e may expect to find it firm. Hethat 


ſwallows a true hook for a Counterfeit Bait, 
which hides that under it, which makes it not 
need to be a Counterfeit to deceive him. 

And to guard us, and give us a Caution to 


us, that it is not fafe to travel cn the Confiae 
of, hat is Lawful and Sintul, no more than an 
the Borders of two Hoſtile Countries; ft 
whea we venture too nexr the Confines of Sig, 
and to the utmoſt, Verge of what is Lawful, 


into ſin, as our weight carries our Bodies dont. 


goes too near ha to day may fall into it th 
morrow;. ſo that the wiſe Man forbidding tis 
Son to go into the Paths of the Wicked, and 
the way of Evil Men, bids him avoid it, pak 
not by it, turn from it, and paſs away. "Gol 
hath been ſo iadulgent as to give us-a Latitude 
and Liberty to.cxerciſe a pious Zeal over out 
ſelves, that we may ſhew how much we fear 
to offend him, and a cautious Chriſtian vil 
fay with St Paul, Al things are Lamful, bo d 
things ate not expedient. And Prudence will od 
always ventureto the brink of Innocence. 
Io theſe we ſhall add another Caution, Mt, 
Boyle makes uſe of to reſiſt Temptations; ſaj 
he, in another place, though I take a great di 
of delight in Aſtronomy; yet I can look upa 
the Ornaments of Heaven, with a Mind as % 
rene as the Night fit to obſerve them in. Tis 
thoſe who are ot an Amorous Diſpoſition i 
Mind, and delight to gaze upon a Cee 


* 


— 
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of fige Ladies, their Hearts commonly pay for | 
the Pleaſure, and they met with ſo many diſap- 
. » Whoiatmcats that they rather laagaiſh than live, 
n to Whereas one that hath his Reaſon and Affecti- 
tells NNons at command, can look upon ſuch Objects 
with pleaſed, yet not dazled, Eyes. He looks 
upon ſych Curious Productions and admires 
hem for the Workmanſhip, - adoring tbe 
Divine Artificer; and what hath been ſaid on 
theſe are applicable to all other Ob- 


das Mr. Boyle thus admaniſhes us to re- 1, Pan- 
ound Wilt Temptations ; ſo be takes Care to fore warn g. 1le- 
en Ws 10 avoid the purſuit of thoſe Things thag / 


It to re apt to lead us into Temptations, and as he- 
ag bis ag employed in doing Good, keeps us from 
"and Wtlog engaged in Evil; ſo he tells us the il 
+ ak oaſequences of Idleneſs, and adviſes us to 
"Gol aploy our time in ſuch things, as inſtead of 
titule N rpofiag us to Inconveniences may improve 
r our time to our Advantage. And Firft, to 
e fear Nepreſent the Danger of Idleneſs,. he tells us, 
01 vit to Keep the Soul. from Idleneſs or other 


terciſes worſe than Idleneſs; we ought to em- 


ill un Wop our ſelves in ſuch ſort of Meditations, 
e. hic are innocent at leaſt, if not Good; by 
1, Mt. ich means, our Ghoſtly Enemy hath leſs En- 
4 tap Mragement.to attack us; for theEvil andDan- 
eat del er of [dlenefs though in it ſelf it be no ſin, 
k ub gen may be more miſchievous than 4 great 

i gives occaſion for the Temptcr to 


pt us, expoſing the Soul like a place uninha- 
ed, to the next Paſſion or Temptation, that 
the Opportunity to ſeize upon it, which 
Prreſents it ſo formidable an Enemy, that that 


oY 
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is a ſufficient Motive to recommend Innocent 
Meditations, or ſuch as are advantagious, The 
it baniſhes Idlengfs. He that is verſed in mak. 
ing Reflections dn the Works of Nature, ani 
the Actions of Men, and ſets bs Thoughts 
Work, on what Caſualties fa under his N 
tice will not want Subjects to employ them os 
and he that can make the World Vocal, and: 
very Occurrence converſant with himſelf, ag 
every Accident of Life, and even the Flower 
of his Garden ſpeak Lectures of Ethicks and 
Divinity, needs not frequent Taverns, or work 
Places to paſs his time away with a Drawer g 
2 Gameſter; nay, he will rather pity than @ 
vet the Company of thoſe who neglect tie 
main buliaeſs of Life, and ſpend it wholly i 
Diverſions, and led by ill governed all 
unskilful ſelf Love hate tc be by themſelves. it 
that frequents'the Company of Gameſters, lo 
ſes what his Winniags can never purchaſe ud 
tedcem, expoſing himſelf to more Caſualtit 
than thoſe of War, giving way to thoſe Pall 
ons which Wiſdom would decline, and Verti 
ſuppreſs, ſuch patiently looſing their time 
that Reverence and Submiſſion, they own to li 
that of Lots themſelves the whole D:/poſal 11 
He will have no occaſion for want of Empl 
ment, to throw away his time in impertit 
Viſits, or idle Company, to the loſs of! 
82 Name, his Innocence and 


And as Mr. Boyle directs us, how to keep! 
ſelves from Idleneſs, fo ſays he, it is the h 
way to keepout evil Thoughts, to emploi 
Soul with good Ones, as Husband-Men, to! 


"> 
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ges us to attempt it; Mas! ſays he, it is aboge 
the reach of our Endeavours or Merit; yetif 
we ſtrive not for it, it is in vain for us to ex. 
it ; but if we uſe our utmoſt Endea vou 
God Mercifully accepts the Will for the Eſfed 
and what we can do, for what we ſhould dg, 
his Grace condeſcending to bring down, what 
we cannot afpire to. Piety is the Terms hut 
not the Price of Heaven, and like the Weddigʒ 
Garment, though it gives us not a right to the 
beatick Feaſt, yet without it no Gueſt ſhall; 
admitted. And though Good Works willag 
reach Heaven; we cannot attain it withou 
Mark" ey ee en e N 
But to repreſent further the Danger of! 
dleneſs, and how idly ſome Perſons: employ 
their time, ſays he, there are a great many that 
hate thinking or to be alone, their ſinful t 
ſtimes making them afraid of it, as wells 
reventing it. In Health, Viſits, Cards an 
ther Paſtimes ſucceed ſo thick, that the d 
ſtracted Perſon hath no time to converſe witl 
hisown Thoughts; and in Sickneſs, Cards au 
Company prevent the Opportunities of think 
ing, which he willingly declines; ſo that ſch 
neſs is far from helping them to think, uald 
it higders them from Sleeping. But when d 
the Company is withdrawn, then in the dan 
Night he begins to think of his Condition, a 
for want of outward Objects begins to looł in 
ward; and muſt needs think of what Avoca 
ont in a Day would not admit. 
Having thus repreſented, how much libet 
Chriſtian Mr. Beyle both by good Examplesu 
Precepts endeavoured to promote * ; 0 
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having further ſhe wn, how zealous he- hath 
been to prevent thoſe negleQs or errors, which 
might. obſtruct the growth and increaſe of Pic. 


$ aborg 
yet i 
to ex. 


aa Bl ey and Religion, and give way to Immaꝛrality 
* Effet, A 10d Irreligion; we ſhall in the next place con- 
cer, bow he not only endeavoured to prevent 

| vitious' Habits, which might lay us open to Sin, 
ms but BN but briefly take a view of what he hath offered 
ee apainſt, the Practice of thoſe" Sine, he had ſo 


much averſion to. 


ſhop Barnet, . He had too nnblemiſhed a Can- 
*dour to be-capable of thoſe Arts and Practiſes, 
that a falſe and deceitful World may call Wiſ- 
dom. He could neither Lye nor Equivocate, 
dat he could well be Silent, and by practiſing 
that much, he covered himſelf upon many 
*uneaſy Occaſions. And as he was free from 
tte Sia of Hypocriſy before Men; ſo he was as 
averſe to it before Gad; ſays he, the Lark 
leems to be of the moſt elevated Nature of any 
kid, giving the earlieſt and feeteſt welcome 
tothe ſpringing Day; and obſerving one which 
ole higher than the reſt, upon it's deſcent, ſays 
& it ſeemed to ſing as if it came from the place 
ite ſeemed to go too, and mounted ſo high as 
he meant to ſtop at that Sun, whoſe Beams 
heriſed and tranſported her; and ſoared ſo 
8h, that it ſhe left not the Earth beneath het 
ent, ſhe mounted quite ont of ours; and when 

e lignted on the Earth to catch ſome Worms 
other wretched Prey, ſhe ſeemed, like the 
th about her, and could not be diſcerned 


The firſt then which we ſſhall take Notice of, ,, 
md which he bad an abſolute abhorrence of, o, ;, f. 
i the zin of Hypocriſy. Says the Learned Bi- por. | 


s AVerſs. 
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from it's Clods. And as other Birds fly noth 
high, nor are ſo fond of the Sun, yet build ther 
Neſts in Trees, the Lark builds hers upon the 
Ground, and looks like part of it. Thus ms 
ny a Hypocrite, when converſant about ſibs 
limer Subjects, looks like a Saint, and is pla. 
ſed with nothing more than new Light, uf 
his Lips was touched with Coals from the f. 
tar, which freely ſet forth God's Praiſe and 
ſacred Diſpenſations, So that in a fit of Ds. 
votion, one would either think he had been i 
Heaven, or would not reſt till he had mou. 
ed thither. But when his Jatereſt concerned 
him in ſecular Affairs, he ſeemed altogether 
Earthly, and meaner and lower Spirited,tha 
thoſe he uadervalued, for being more Earth 
Iy than himſelf, fo the beſt things corrupted 
prove the worſt, it being no diſad vantage t 
Piety, to diſcountenance Hypocriſy as a Vic 
And when pretended Religion is in requel, 
ſeveral are formally Religious, who deny tl 
Power of it, and ſome have been prefered 
for their Jacob's Voice, than for their Fai 

Hands. | 
But we are not to run out of one Extrem 
into the other, and to deny Religion, becall 
'Hypocrites do but profeſs it. It is Ignoble a 
— ſays he, to make Piety a ſtep b 
Preferment rather than to Heaven; but it! 
more excuſable to live free from Scandal i 
an Inferior End, than not to live ſo at all; H 
Pocrites being no more able to juſtify then 
ſelves than the Praphane ; and though all tua 
own Religion are not Pious, yet thoſe thi 
ſcorn to own it muſt he leſs ſo; and if an 
* { 
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at Religion ſhould ſucceed Pretenders to it, 
they cannot be ſaid to be an innocent ſort of 
Hypocrites, who are better than they ſeem to 
be; for Scandal is ſo Criminal, that thoſe that 
deſire to ſeem ſo, ate ſo; and to refuſe to be 
Religious becauſe fome ſeem to be ſo, is to be 
injurious to God, becauſe others have been ſa, 
and as Counterfeits do not leſſen the value of 
true Pearls; fo they are not leſs Cor dial, be- 
cauſe the Counter fit made of Mercury aud Glaſs 
at Venice, are rather Hurtful than Medicinal. 
And indeed, Hypocrites ſhould rather com- 
mend Piety, than diſcourage it, ſince none 
would endeayonr to perſonate it, if it were 
not a Noble Quality. Therefore the beſt way 
tw ſhun Hypocriſy, is to become Profeſſors of 
what we pretend to. 

And as Mr. Boyle thus ſhews bis diſlike of 
ſogreat a Sin as Hypocriſy,ſo he was as unwil- 
ling any ſhould be innocently condemned of it, 
as that they ſhonld be guilty of the Practice. 
We need not doubt, ſays he, but that thoſe 
that perſonare ſadneſs, are Courtiers; for tho” 
their Cloaths are mourntul, their Faces do not 
appear ſo, their Diſcourſe being as unconcer- 
ned, as when they wore other Cloaths; and as 
their: Grief hath neither influence on their 
Looks nor Words, it ſeems ſtrange that Cour- 
tiers cannot diſguiſe or diſſemble Sorrow with- 
aut an over difficult Conſtraint. - But as Men 
may ſeem to mourn without doing ſo, ſo they 
may be thought to diſſemble, when they do 
not. But what Duty can there be to mourn 
for a Prince, whoſe Subjects we are not, from 
Fhom we have received no Obligations, an 
v7: W 0 
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verſion ts _ 
Avarice 
end Inj u- 
Hice. 


doubt but this Fiſh expected a great deal of 


Thus Men who make uſe of undue » Meafures, 
to obtain au Object of ſenſual. Pleaſures, are oſ 


and put him to Pain; no doubt but he wiſhed 


who laid it out of the Power of his Succeſſor u 
do good, hecauſe himſelf did none. And i 


we ſhould ask, why we ſhould put on Black, i De 
may be anſwered, that Cuſtom hath eſtabliſhet do 
that Ceremony in the Courts of Princes in A. 5 
mity, and that the Omiſſion is an Affront aid i ©” 
a Provocation; therefore Black is out of reſpeſ ” 
to the Living, not grief for the Dead, and © 
therefore this mourning is not Hypocriſy, but | 
Prudence and Civility. 7 Gi 
Nor was the Honourable Mr. Boyle lefs 
verſe to Avarice and Injuſtice. His great Ch 1 
rity and Liberality evinced bis Indiſpoſition v i 
the former, and his juſt dealing his Diſlike of 9 
the later. But to ſhew his Thoughts of ther f U, 


Sins further, we ſhall repreſent what he ſaid on 
ſuch Occaſions, ſays he, a Fiſh having greediy f 
ſwallowed a Bait, thought to go away with it | 
but being ſtruck and wounded as well as detal- 
ned, after a ſhort ſtruggle broke the Lint, 
and carried away the Hook. And if we are no 
too forwards in allowing Brutes to think, 30 


Pleaſure in the Bait he ſo greedily fell upon, 
which when he had got in his Mouth, he might 
well think his own; and no doubt but other 
Fiſh when they ſaw him ſwim away with it, en 
vied his good Fortune. But though he git 
what he wiſhed for, yet ſince he got the Hook 
as well as the Bait, which wounded” his Gilk 


theHook,Bait'and all out of his Jaws;the Pain af 
the one taking away the Pleaſure of the oth 


tel 
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tea diſappoiated in their Expectations; Con- 
or u ſcience, Reaſon or Hononr, when perhaps their 
nd if Bi Peares are not;of the worſe kind, making them 
n FR david did, too earneſtly longing for Wa- 
ide BY ter out of the Well of Berhlehem, which being 
n K. got by the bold and adventerous Attempts of 
| and die Affectionate Officers, he did not taſte it, 
eſpet but poured it upon the Ground. But when 
and things are Criminally obtained, ſometimes it 
„ but happens as it did with Ammon, who hated his 
Giſter he had inceſtuouſly raviſhed more than he 
els + Bi loved her before; and ſometimes as Judas, who 
t Cha when he betrayed his Maſter, of more value than 
my” ll the World, for a little Money, could not en- 


joy it, but in a fit of remorſe parted with that 
Money, which the Price of his Conſcience pur- 
chaſed ; ſo that though he had what he look- 


eedily BY ed for, he had not what he expected, nor could 
a i, BY enjoy it, for the guilt of W And in 
= leſs Criminal Caſes, when Men have got their 


Aims, their wounded Conſcience is fo pain- 
ful, tbat they deteſt what they have gain, 
ed | 


To repreſent further his Thoughts of Ava- 
rice, and Injuſtice, we ſhall take Notice of what 
be bath ſaid elſewhere, upon a Waterman's 
drawing a Boat aſhoar. Says he,when we came 
to the Landing-place, the Water-man took 
hold of the Shoar with his Boat-hook, and 
tawled her aſboar , Which otherwiſe would 
nave been carryed away with the Stream; on 
wich he made this Reflection: That it is as or- 
Anary for Men to think themſelves Wiſe, as 
tis impoſſible for them to be ſo. Thoſe that 
lady and leave nothing undone, to obtain thei 

| ends, 
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ends, often lay their Deſigns with ſo much Art; 
that whatever becomes of the Deſigns of God, WA 
his Promiſes or Threats, they doubt not of the Wh of 
Succeſs of their own. And Pious Men, who Wl be 
have the Opportunity of Diſcovering the Mes- 
ſures they take to bring about their Ends, are 
often poſſeſſed with needleſs Fears, that Pro. 
vidence will be puzzled with them, and that 
for good and juſt Reaſons, Providence may he 
forced to an After-game in the World to come; 
But ſuch Deſigners have the like Fate with our 
Water: man; for one that did not know the 
the World was fixed, would think, that this 
Water-man endeavoured to pull to him, what- 
ever he forceably laid hold on; but the Shoar 
being unmoveable inſtead of drawing that to 
him, his Force drew himſelf, and his Boat to 
that; ſo the Contrivers of Babel, thought by 
their building to get a Name and prevent Dif: 
erſion; and had not only engaged Mankind 
n their Deſign, which was as high as their in- 
tended Building, ſince it is ſaid,char this they be- 
un to de, and now nothing will be reſtrained from 
them, which they have not imagined. But their 
Policy being contrary to Gad's Decree, he made 
that which brought them t&gether the Cauſe of 
their Seperation, ſo that the remoteſt Parts ol 
the Earth are but Colonies of Babel, and tho 
it's diſtreſſed Architects have got them a Name, 
yet it is different from their Deſign. And thu 
Joſeph's Dreams of Superiorigy over his Bre 
zhren, occaſioned them to ſell him to prevent 
it, yet that Method brought him to be later. 
preter to Pharoaꝰs Dreams, which promoted 
him to be Lord of a Rich and Plentifu Cound 
0 + al 
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probably have eſcaped. And the high Prieſt 


Politickly, when he reſolved upon the Death 
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and by that means of his Envious Brethren. 

Andthe proud Favorite of Ahaſuerus doubted not 

of his Ends, when he provided Mordeca's Gib- 

bet, which if he had not erected it, he might 


aud Sanhedri a of theFews thought they had acted 


of our Saviour, leſt the Romans ſhould come 
and deſtroy theit Temple and Nation, which it 
rather procured than prevented. And the De- 
vil himſelf, who was the Wiſeſt Inſtructor of 
the reſt, found himſelf taken in his own Craf- 
tines; for though by making Pilate and Herod 
Friends, he thought todeſtroy the Lamb of 
God, and to engage them to kill thePrince of 
Life, and by that means to deſtroy the Devil's 
Enemy, and to make God's theirs ; yet Chriſt 
by-bis Death deſtroyed the Devil, who had 
the Empire of Death, and the Wound in our - 
Gaviour's Side was deadly to him; ſs that th® 
Decrees of Providence cannot be moved by 
Human Attempts. God's Power and Wiſ- 
dom over-ruling their utmoſt Endeavours, and 
uſing their own Policies, to defeat what they 
aim 25 1 » g 
And as Mr. Boyle was not only Eminent for ,,. -,, .- 
his Vertues, but demonſtrated his Averſion to — 
Vices; ſo he was careful in adviſing us to ren- our? ſons. 
der our ſelves leſs Subject to them, by Govern- 
ing our Paſſions and Mortifying our Appetites; 
for ſays he, the Devil might in vain attempt 
our grand Reſolutions, till the leſs conſidera- 
ble ones are overcome and made Inſtruments 
to deſtroy the other, our more trivial Affecti- 
ons, having once received his fiery * 
| ea ſily 
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eaſily communicate them to the higher Facyl: 
ties, and kindle thoſe more ſolid Materia 
The beſt way then is to be watchful over our 
leſſer Determinations and Paſſions, and n& 
ther to violate or neglect thoſe leſs conſide 
rable ones, conſidering the Conſequences, thy 
may attend them, and that ſuch ſlight thing 
may tend to endanger or preſerve. _ 
But though he would have us to moderate 
our Paſſions, yet he tells us, it cannot be exp 
&ed, that we ſhould be wholly without them; 
fot obſerving not oaly the Windiags of a River, 
bit the Fertility of the Land near it, and th 
other uſes which it was {Etviceable in, in cons 
veying Ships of Trafick; he makes thisRefledþ 
on. Says he, this River furniſhes us with a 
Argument agaiaſt the Stoicks,who'wonld hare 
us deal with out Paſſions, as Pharoah did with 
the Jewiſh Mal.s, leſt they ſhould one day rik 
up agalaſt us. But though theſe Paſſions are 
Rehellious, yet it would be as unreaſonahleto 
be without them, as without Rivers; because 
when they overflow they do a great deal of 
Miſchief. The Immaculate Lamb looked round 4. 
bout him upon certain Jews, with Indignation, be. 
ing grieved for the hardneſs of their. Heart, M hete 
two Paſlions are aſſigned to him; and if We 
conſider what Uſe the Wiſe may make of theit 
Paſſions, we ought not to deſtroy.thoſe Inſtry 
ments of Piety, which God hath beſtowed up- 
on us, ſince we ought to retain them, as Au 
bam did thoſe Servants he bought with Money 
whom he both Cireumeiſed and kept as Set 
vants. | | 1 
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—_ But as Rivers drown thoſe Grounds, and 
acuh. Wig Husband men when they overflow, which 
Tiah, bey made fruitful, whilſt" they kept within 
" or Wounds; ſo Paſſions deſtroy thoſe Vertues, 
a nes Which they might If within due bounds be ſer- 
nſide · riceable to. Valour is ſaid to be Anger's Whet- 
» tint eone and the Apoſtle councelling us io be an- 
bing ry and not to Sin, argues Paſſion within Li- 
nits of Moderation, to be conſiſtent with Inno- 
erat cence, | But when Anger is blown up into 
expe- Rage, or Choler turns to habitual Fury, it does 
them; Whore Miſchief than Beaſts or Inuadations. The 
Urer, Neteateſt Part of thoſe Rivers of Blood, which 
id the Mare loſt in Battles, ſtir up the Thirſt of inſati- 
con: Nate Fury. The burning Towns and Fleets, and 
fed ne Deſolations of Kingdoms, are the Effects 
th n of Iahuman Paſſions, when] once it invades 
| hare crow ned Heads. And even Love, when once 
| with it grows unruly and miſplaced, produces a 
y file great many Tragedies; and innocent Love, if 
1s ate N not regulated, is apt to grow diſobedient, de- 
ble tu ccire Parents, violate Friendſhip, fight Duels, 
ecauſe Whetray the Innocency of Virgins, and a great 
cal of WW many more Accidents, which make Thouſands 
und niſerable. And as Ambition when it reſpects 
n, be. vertue and-Goodneſs, makes Men undertake 
Noble Things; ſo when it pretends to Supe- 
fiority in Fame and Power, how many Vices 
does ĩt run Men into! as the Contempt of the 
Laws, the Violation of Oaths, theRenouncing 
of Allegiance, &c. and when har boured in a 
Princes Breaſt, it tends to the undoing of his 
own subjects, and a great many Inconvenien- 
ces that reſult from his Diſputes with Neigh- 
bouring States. From whence came Wars and 


Br av- 
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| Bramlings amongſt you, come they not from ha, ay 
even bf your Luſts that war in your Members, 
ger and J Ambition bringing upon Men publig 
Calamities, either as 2 inflicted þ 
God, or as Evils flowing from thoſe miſch 
vous Practices, which unbridled Paſſions ina 
Men in. 80 that as the uſefulneſs of Ring 
hinders them not from being ſecured by Bak 
to prevent lnundationszſo neither does thelf, 
fulneſs of Paſſions, hinder us from reſtrainiy 
our Paſſions within due Bounds by Reaſon uy 
Religion, which when they overflow, they ar 
like Fire and Water, which are not ſo good ih 
ſters as they are good Servants. 
And ſince the Paſſions of the Mind are to 
Moderated and regulated, to encourage tg 
undertake a Difficulty, which is apt to Sn 
beſt Endeavours, he tells ns in- another 
that when theFaculties of theMind are pi 
2 ,whoever attempts to bring them into 
er, mu t meet withOppoſition,& expect thekk 
ginning ofa Reformation, more troubleſom tin 
the paſt diforders; but theſe difficulties ongit 
not to diſcourage « our Endeavours; for whe 
once the Faculties and Affections of the Soul, 
are tuned with Reaſon and Religion, the cos 
poſed Mind will afford a ſatisfaction, which wil 
recompence the Trouble of procuring it; af 
to mention that more raviſhing Mel + 
mongſt the Saints, that ſing the Son 
Lamb, and the Hallelajab of the Ec 
| Choir. 40 
And as Luſt is * only a Rebellious paſſat 
and as dangerous; to arm us with Cantion F 
gaiaſt it, he tells us, the Luſtfull think, . 
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oy Beats.,.that will Fee them from all the 

Michief they need to fear. But Luft 1 ſo apt 

tq intrude ai, it Hath been entertained, 

that it may be vous to thoſe that have 

* ic; for 120 Wood being threvghly fred 
hen exti iſhed j choaking it up, 


( e Lingo harcoal "ys hichts more eaſily 
üflamed t chan before , ſo thoſe 


— 15 "had their Hearts once kindled with 
End Lu *which is to be ſet on fire 
with the Flames. of Hell, when rhoſe"Carnal 
lines are ſtifled, and their Heat is extingui. 
ted, their Reputtion may be ſtained by what 
alt, and they ſtin retain an unhappy Diſ- 
| ties! to be Teinflamed, And by a fo W ſpars 
fe nented, arc to have thoſe fires kind- 
e and, rage e more, tarally * than e- 


YDeſpair, upon which 


A produc 5 IE 
125 Me, Boyle bath offered ſomething, 
mich may f de 19 our Notice, and afford 


pollcſſed with i it for, ſays he, 


Est n tue ercaſt, that 


o Acpleaſure mayer 
ente alter Rain. 


i6 not with- 


bi ling” the Soul, ſeems ti he . it 
Ang: . like the G Stound i in 
| ink W On Prayers, 
PE. het Divige Gra- 

. Re e . 


10 Can but ſtifle it's viſible Effects, and eu- 


1 as 1 Paſſions deing not duly K 
en the one bags), it waz be dangerous one 
or & beexcorbitatit on the contrary, 


th 
VL 'be 9 dy RB 


ow as Cloſe -. 
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Sh genuin Prod ugs ot God's Tpinie, Bou 

oſper in the Soul, 'we ey could 

102 Jul ro be in a State of Grace, -and fl 

— have chit bleſſed Aſſiſtance from bim. 

can give the Iacreaſe, tnaug h not fo con{yias 

.ouſly as in an unclouged Heaven; yet in 

ſecret Method ok fruckitying of uences. And 

it may reafogaþly be exphAgdyuhat be u. 

hath begun a good Work, and catryedd it this 

ſuchlmpe diments, will ee bring the flop 

1; ripeniag Fruit to Perfection. For Chrilll 

Graces io muchydepend on che Author, tiit 

tho? he be bid ia the . need not ka 

the Fruit we fee, to be the Pr ions of & 

| Son of _Rightcouſpels. We not +condut 

it Wiater with the soul e nd” — 
lower, if the Earth net 

vinß lutuence of God's pi Mas ud 

bis 95 is not conſpicuous Senfible G 

forts and Joys ate rather Rewards than! — 

of our Duty, and it oui e Wigreat © 

lation to plous geiens, ththey would Joch 

their Spiritual Conditions by the Duties u 

Services they pay to Coch, 19007 thay 

Comtorts he at preſeathfionds 

. Seme hintt Any one a bn als CQ 
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pole 
of bi: Ori- path hither 0 4. 
nie of 4% ee s e, Chris 
. 1 Kr ys be tas i ba 


Nee as wel 


ae er il eaſilyco 2 
Athei ſm an 
From what bath been ſald of bis Faith c 


Exiſtence of aGod and a Providence, it apy 
that he was tar from Wing of the numbe 


neſs. 
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thoſe that ay "5 -yet ; as we enumerated 
thoſe-among(t the reſt of his, Vertues, we ſhall 
here ſhew-bricfly, amoug thoſe Vices which he 
Liſclaimed:; how reaſonably be op opyoſes the 
Growth or Increaſe of Atheiſm and ophane- 
neſs. And ſince the Vitious Habits he endea- 
voured to reclaim; reciprocally encourage and 
tend to Atheiſm and Prophaneneſs, as Atheiſm 
and Prophanenelſs, encoprage thoſe Vices, to 
proye the Prigciples of Atheiſm without Foun- 
dation and»Groundlefs, ſpeaking of the Shadow 
of a/Man; he W had the like Relation to 
bimſelf,"as the Uni verſe hath to God, it re- 
preſentiog, and containing the.lmpteſlioas, of 
hi Attributes, and Perfedions: And as the 
dow on natd the ſhape and outlines 
— ina efpetof that, it is but a ſu- 
— 3 and 2 though the World 
WuatainSthe Ligements of Diviae Wiſdom and 
= it is — wk a dark, imper let and Su- 
civetetitation of "he Excellency. of 
dur MN Author, who is iefiviccly above 
all his Wards. 1 as the ſhadow of a 
Mit 3s made withoug taking pains for it, with 
i little dicultj Gas made the World. He 


poke, done e t ſtood 
. 
1 the Lad, the ore or 5 the ends 


— age! 6 heit hen wen, and 
| ar. Was a ceſ- 
ion um 


eſt ing trom 
our; for ch — 1 mixt lufi- 
Fan Agents ate ſo 


e le, 
Omnipotenee may make the out wigh- 


——_ 8 _ Creed deelhycs 
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kim Creator of Heaven and _— Ja 5 
Apoſtle tells us, "Heb. uu. 8. that throigh 
Faith we under ſtand, th the IV orldswer⸗ 77 
by the Mord of God; fo Rag things which 
ſeen, are not made of thing ao appear. ti 
brought forth Light on ef Darkneſs, l Gelling ſn 
Light and there v Lig ht, be ſpake and it b 
done, ſays the Pſalmiſt, ſo that the. Worldng 
but an Eccho to that Fiat. Thus far t 
Boyle. r * 
And a tdes had ow oß a lan was loſt by vith 
drawing himſelt under the» ſhglow af anothe 
Body, ſo the Prefervation* of theaWorld d. 
pends on the Wilkand n $ Author, 
fays Mr. Ble; fe! in mage 8 3 ey live a1 
move, and have our Being nia 9. 6, 
he ſays of Ged. 9 ef He aveny 
the H even of Heavens with gl! Pj offighe ac 


A 


fall into "ing: And fuſghen, dess, ſo ii 
Notions of Genus and Species eit no long 
than they Mev pheld bz being thought of bya 
latellectuaf BH 12; nde +/4/:g:ſpeakingd 


many of God's ue fs, Mm 
Exc ®they irt croubly kejt awaghtheun Brea 
they 552 andreantined Heir . ante fog 
Thy Spirit) are 
ving any — L pt Wlan 
altered Wilthen ir or Emiſſans tkies, 


' fo when God hatt a wind 6 * Mirack 
- #s when the Sun ſtood ſtill * time, 
when it went back in Herrliab s, we are apt 


thiak, that he is regs ta put himſelf to a on 
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—— 
1oal of trouble to-exert his Pagrers whereas 
e ſo fax from being difficylt to 
wing gent that it is as caſy for him as 

{ugh Miracylous Effects 
; x Aa > gf of his Will, it b:iog. 
q mort trouhle ta pr the greateſt than 


de del Effects amongſt bis Creawires, as it is 
harder n the Finger of 
* R | 


Mr. Boyle hetf oftergd ſu Hcient Rea- 
00s to prove the Exiſt enes · ol dend aPro- 
dence, ark which, we haye Cue 4 in 
ne beginning o te EH ot bis Life; fo to 
eter ' ProfiaanesPertons fromfheir vin and 
oceited Opinions „ he ys, when Good 
iſtiens Gall have a aer roſpect hau our 
wiour en at o Wiewed all the 
$57 the Woud, Lal. 4. „ and ſhall: 
955 4 . Numerous y than came. 
vheDecdicatioBol. Neher adus ur Golden 
Mage, is N Vaio and Languages, 
Nas. "24.400 Ren by the we and Trumpet 
{the Arch: Ang mug Falles Angels and all 
Wee a dap: ſhall be 15 — 4 
ent on t bee e. ede 

Abe ned. and the Book: ned, the 
dem of God, will appear in ids fuls Splendor 
| Meridia - Luſtre, Wbeg it will appear, 
r line Providence hath. ved, both 

Waults of private P Allez and So- 

Ales, us well as theFates of: Mingdoms and af 
Upires, which he. hath over-ruled with his 
Komparable W iſdom. Thea thoſe Politicians, 
No thought to outwit Providence, will nd 
deir Fan 7 - 
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tiſt is value 
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in their own „ Crdftineſs, an er Councils tu 
into fooiifhneſsant then the Anaked World wil 
gad! themſelves miſtaken. — It Acc“ 
a great piece of sxill to k a ke = ad = 
plicated Qock, or a Ware 


og egen 


cording to thElatricacy a 12 

it _ be ext Sem J Th 
Wiſdom ang Provide WASTE uiſitè to güde 
and gr Ke ; 1 He 


Free 


furniſhed with 63 to Sod. ip. 


C:bſeryſtnt af 5 5 Does © © gned 
NivinE Providen both 10 105 
5 Ex Co 3 = ihe: 8 ſhal 
appear at once, reggues ſhall be 
cnc ef beg Ke, 
Pk I — the Frgin o . 
Eud of ti ev 5 
contidued, 15 12 he W 
of, Ven, th e — 
nſpire to the gcc phſnnene of -16 wag 
a oh , 10 an Reck WII bea 
gument of H Wc ſo that 
human Tat MSroraf N „that nothing da 
a Diviue ae Muthor Pe, brug 
about ſich Pads, M +25" 
And to ſnew, x Hat Feat Arte g 165 


that hath IE fe 0 e 


ilt,tliat is withaht th: nos leder Boylt eli 
Wert Jays „ that def are moch to Nbiae both 
in reſpe WE elves and their Maker ub 
Ae 0 00 Ir „ in ſo Ple scan and 

Noble à Specul⸗ klo, and Veheration for Min 
that made et ſo that Reaſon ſeems to be! 


much greater Blefſingto other Men than to 4- 
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as the Hosbur e Mr. Beyle, thus re- 

abet little we we RR. be A- 
geit Sr rather, what Reaſon we have to be 
ere he 9plaiply repreſents, the Rea- 

ons hich ind me to be Atheiſtical ſays 
evident kran feveraFPaſſages in Scrip- 


ater Multinitles contigue ima Critiinal 
ey, through a great n of their own 


nowled 2 and q Difpoßtioũ tg be infſuenced 
nher by pi png 8 5 1 e 
8 ents Seen 
And.dlſewhere CY * Rp 
nt 87 ci 
85 | ap 
k — 


2 — 
With 
W 2 re, or their Uſe- 
irons. 3 
. L805 


r. 
27 thelr r 
Nede d TER 
4 wil own Negtect N ®, 


2 we fe he upon 
Aſewhete ſays, That 
Eternal Power, are fo exi- 
tate mage that the Gen- 
. 
only by the tu 
. 5 * em ther - Bug 
a My he, Arpetimental Philoſo. 
Se ſacl difcoyery of the Divine 
kacetjenoes.in be Fabrice of the Univerſe 
adac a ug the Creatures it contains, 
event the bad from aſeribing uch ad- 
meine Effects, ted incompetent and pitiful 
w 5 a8 blind ns of the nt uz 
| Bol 5c 0 Nene & * fling 
TT 7: « 1 
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Ml ling of the Atomical Particles of ſenſeleſs eſs Mas 


ter; and therefore it Philoſophy be pes 
verted to cquntenauce Acheien, 9 5 


of the Perſon, not the Wy oy as 
co by 12 No n Oe bt 


Ufe bid M . it, thoſe Prevacid- 
od ys. en as little under. 
ſtanding the N Ga ſterics of Natur at they ds 
lieve thoſe. of D ue 
belongs to ü 
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„ N 
ri NY 5 
too rr toudÞria 


with them 1 0 
Hatilig this 
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adi bered A r 
{that any Man"may Hs 
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ind Wit, who vill allow himſelf the Sauci- 
4 bus, ſays he, dull perſons xor- 
d: are teg afheg, ane for their 
n e 5 o W its amongſt 
— For Men of WI it 
that ſuch, e ne 
. and 8 . Cotr 1 . and 

Derogati- 


great mam wi 
gol the Scfip * nk "iy 1 * 52 
| Ng. we 
SUS kind of 


n3Fe ver ml, 
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To diſcourage Men from ſuch ie 


practices, ſays Mr. Beyle, the higheſt Applat 
füt 
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ae 
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W r thol 


aneneſs, nor his Nan 2 4 in 
58 if blottè d out gt th 

thoſe, who.covet a fit res 
Writings, and * have a N 
gion of Darkneſs N 

that Ambition mu 
the Grave de Gch L 
Wits muſt. * v.35 85 
they ſhall __— ure, 
an 


x Pris 
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licious Enemy 1 140 
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imſelf no god z and further. — a Sin that | 
; 0 injurious to the Glory of God, and tends 
\labrertthe Immortal Souls of Nen, and to 
rey them for whom Chriſt dyed, by being ver- 
al willgot be einous; therefore to thoſe 
hat cod mit is; ; 1 ſhall recommend the laſt half 
we Epiſtle ng St. Jude, which ought to make 
hoſethat Sea the Fate threatned to their 
redgeeſſors, that Mere guilty of it, io trem- 
le adtheir Crime, ho upon the Preſumpti- 
of their yet ende Jeroboam, W 
3 erg God ſo gloriou 

el hi hex God * W nh 
As o 2 th 


qr huſh ee bib 1Gaid, "it ap⸗ 
Nr Mourable Mg." _ not 
in thoſe Languages, Which are 
at the ſtudy of Divini- 
mie ſo god 4 Uſe" of his 
and pu beds his Studies in Di- 

ra his o Duty, and 
qualify hi 


GED it 2 Others. And as 


a, 
guired 10 55 
Ges that « 


he." was 8 & with the {Speculative 
Part the Degree; ſo. he was, care- 
fund Went 2g paß bat be knew in pra- 
. 
rincigles gf Re es © 

ay ich he was lary ; bo be was 
e Aga. * InCroach- 
— of Vice, and Immogalizy, ec 
i NG Thaqughts 10 oils. 
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What ether _ Having therefore taken Notice of ſomehig 
' Parts of which may 5 of his — il 

viaity, we ſnall in the next placebrieflyconſdy 
IO — What other parts of Learn bis Knowledgy 
—_—_— tended to and in which lie was -Excellnt," 4 
car n made ſuch QpakiderableProgrelles, at he ag 
taking all gogether, Ieſt no rœom for a thy 
ſhall come after, to Parallel much leß 
excel him in to uſe the Words of the Lam 
Biſhap Burner; le run throug the 
* Compaſs of theMgthempricalSciencejandtly 
de did nat ſer hiqſelf to ſpring - new Git 
yet he knew even, the abſtt᷑ hſeſt Carts of 
© metry; Seogtaphy iu the ſeveral parts di 
©rhats t elated to Travelling or Naviga 
« Hiſtory andBooks of Teayels were He 
| „bons. He went very nicely through all 
parts of Pyſick, only the TenWMrneh off 
Nature ma dame to endure the N 
* acne of AngtomicaliR@ions,efpedialiſ 
Living Animals, though he knewcheſe tol 
the moſtluſtructinggt his wil evident 
any one, That pe rails tis rings, Mr. % 
e parts of his ha 88 0c 


Tat r 12 411 
_ vetal Mathematical, n Geometric! nn | 
Arations or Quit ions, which: be cod wi 
| app o*the preſent Pet poſe 
vs he leſs theBiſtory of the Aire 


vr Adacrocoſer; vilning his his Kdo lee 
Jumaßꝶ Bodies, * Art 'of Phyſick, 
bewing on 1 5 is as Proofe, what No 


7 we 0 10 ee | Judgmens 
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Ir r the Structure of Animal Parts i in diſcovering . 
ne Uſes and Kuds. 
aun lnb biloſophy,he made the welt conſidera- 
ble Progreſs; ſo that it may not lye in the 
Power gf any,qpe perhaps ps to equa] him, eſpe- 
ally in that Fart of Philoſophy» which is Ex- 
perimental; to ce the W Worgs aft Key Learned 
| ee ente 24 Put for the 'H of Na 
mute Antient and Modern, and 7 the Pro- 
ductions. ot all Coun tiles, and of the Vertues 
orange gt Plants, of Oars. &Mine- 
ralsz and all the arietics that are in them, in 
diffecent Climates; hes by much, by very 
much the en perfecteſt 1 ever knew, 
athe greateſt Com pa and with the tu veſtEx- 
Als. « ys 2 5 in the way ot making 
alltbafvaſt Vetiety of Experiments, beyond 
wy Man, 2 Kn A that ever Rar 5 
| and in the Mig Yragyels 
in new N eh Anise a ft 
nels, and delivered them wit Wie pee 
Lu, that all who ahave examined them, 
| — hog afely the N old, may depend 
pon them. N There BY no 4 in 
any * 0 ta 

of by him, wo the ae | 
ind delivered withagmuch, ven id he miſs 
Wy Ly Aren t might be dawn from them, 

either ko the 


N ne 

noſt Worthy and 
aw 6f te ravenrV a ambitigu: 4 
that 


But to ic the Wor 1 
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© that draw many into them. His deſign wh 
© only to find out Nature, to ſee into whatPtis. 

© ciples things might be reſolved; and of why 
they were compounded, and to prepare y6 

© Medicines for the Bodies of Men. He ſpat 
© neither his Time nor Fortune upon the 7 

© purſuits of high Promiſes and pretehſon 
< He always kept himfelf within the conjpu 
that his Eſtate might well bear, and #3hk 
made Chymiſtry much the better for h de 
© ing in it; ſo be never made Himſelf either th 
+ worſe or the poorer for it.” It was a Chan 
ty to others, as well as au Entertainment 

_ © himſelf, or the prodgce of it was difttibuid 
© by his Siſter, and others, into whoſe hand 
che put it. Nay, both in bis Experiments it 
Philoſopby, as well as Chymiſtr ys his Labem 
had Charity annexed to them; Mir Eſpecidh 
the later, for as a great mauy were cmployel 
in e bis deſigns, ſo he proved O 
ritable to thePerſons employed, as well as thol 
to whom the Products were diſtributed; . 
was Charitable and Liberal, without being Pro 
fuſe, and might may to the World upon much det 
ter Thrms than en did to ae,, 
2 — Hand Paravers 0 
5 Quod aut avarus wt Chremes terra premm, 
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Ile had à Temper ſerigus cnongh to haves 
_ - compliſhed and re for a Mifer, and f 
tate ſufficient so have rkiſhed him with 'whil 

„might ſupport Extravagancy ; but what 98 


nen better for kimlelf he had Prudence 1 
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piety enough to check the later and turn it to 
better Uſes, and had too charitable and gene- 
rous a diſpoſition to hide that Talent in a Na p- 
kin, which did ſo much good to others; and 
which he knew ſo well how to improve, by 
S exchanging it for a more valuable and laſting 
Treaſure. | | Sg B21, #145: 5 

Thus it appears, how Univerſal his Know. 
ledg was in all Parts of Learning; but What 
ne have offered here, are but ſmall” biats of 
thoſe brighter Specimens he hath publiſhed to 
the World, of which Biſhop. Burner gives this 
Character, They are highly valued. all the 
World over, and his Name is every where 
mentioned with particular Characters of Re- 
b ſe. - I will conclude this Article with this, 
in which I appeal to all competent Judges, that 
Mew Men ( — \ have been known to have 
made fo oe a-Compals,, and to have been 
ſo exact in all the Parts of it as he was. 


but though we have inſiſted on ſo many Parti- 


beSplendar of their Originad; yet this Kucw- 
ledg was not all; He not only underſtood Books 
nd Sciences, but Men, and the Conſtitutions 
their Minds, as well as of their Bodies; and 
nougb,.as we have before ghFcred, he early 
thdrew- himſelf from Cohrt, and was not 


and ſecular, Af- 
-ammonwealth being 
+ 6 117, | COMPANY 
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Hither to we have briefly endeavoured to re- See 
preſent a faiut /des of his Learning and Piety; %%. 


is, of 


Govern= 


ulars;which as Beams from the Sun, may ſpeak ,,.,. 
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compared toa Ship, the skill of ruling Nat. 
ous is an Art both noble and difficult, a Ruke 
being to work upon free Agents, who may ban 
private Intereſt and Deſigns, different fron 
t hoſe of the Prince, and perhaps repugnantu 
them. And Prizes in Government are though 
To valuable, and fo eagerly purſued, that i 
makes the Rulers of States often miſgoret 
them. But the [nfelicitics of declining att, 
are not always due to the Imprudence offi 
lers; but the Reſentments of ſuch Imprudene, 
often occaſions publick Diſorders. Aud it h 
Queſtion, whether it be a greater Infelicity, i 
have indifferent States men, or a great ma 
wiſe Subjects, who are apt to cenſure what y 
done by their Superiors, becauſe not donely 
themſelves. And it may be queſtioned, wh 
ther the Reſpect we pay to Princes, is gro 
ed on our Reaſon,” and our inward Thought, 
for Right in Government, does not emply 
Skin, nor confer it, a Crown adorning theo 
fide, Without enriching the inſide: and 
Splendor can fcarce dazle the Beholders, ti 
it does them thIt wear it, the Juriſdiction 
Reaſon reaching Thrones themſelves, tho 
Sovereigns ſometimes cannot well avoid wi 
they do. 
But further, Mr. Boyle fays, it is not a bret 
of Loyalty, to queſtion the Prudence of 20 
vernor, no more than to think him tall, ſtrep 


n 


ot ſnarp- ſighted, when he is low, crookedd 
purblind. Monarch frxy command mL U* tb 
Fortune, but my Opinion 1 cannot a7 s; th 
mand my ſelf, it ariſing from the Nature! 4 


the thing I judg of; therefore to think, * | 


; n 
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things done by Men in Power are done with 


Wiſdom, is too great an Impoſlibility to be a 
Duty, and it would leſſen the merit of Obedi- 
ence, which upon that account is paid to the 
Authority of the Magiſrate 3 ſince we obey 
the Injunctions of Lawyers aud Phyſitians, if 
for our good, though we acknowledg they have 
noRight to command us. And as the great- 
eſt Prince's Actions ſhould be regulated as well 
as judged of by Reaſon, ſo lawful Authority 
may have a Juriſdiaion over my Actions, tho” 
not my Opinion, and though Authority and 
Wiſdom are obeyed with more Cheerfulneſs, 
yet Power unguided by Prudence, may be o- 
deyed as punctually and faithfully. 

To which purpoſe Mr. Boyle proceeds, I 
would not oppoſe a Magiſtrate I cannot eſteem, 
and though 1 may ſee the Folly of a Prince 
never ſo great, I can reverence Authority in 
the weakeſt. But this is not only difficult to 
do, but what perhaps is not uſual; yet it would 
not be amiſs-it we did it more; for as Humao, 
eſpecially Political, Matters are attended with 
agreat variety of Circumſtances, ſome of which, 
or others, may be differently conſidered. and 
eſtimated; ſo it is not difficult to repreſent moſt 
Actions, Politick, or otherwiſe, as thoſe Cir- 
eumſtances are conſidered, which may excuſe 
ordiſcommend them. So that thoſe Councils, 
which are capable of ſeveral Conſtructions, 
ought to be favourably cenſured ; and I ſhould 
ue theFathers of my Country, as Noab's Children 
ad their fick Father, who when they ſaw their 
tathers- Nakedneſs, covered it, being willing 
0 ſee no mote of it than was neceſſary to hide it. 

a 0 2 But 
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of the Wiſe. 


Proceedings ſeem Imprudent, which they car 
not be acquainted with, thoſe private Realou 
being as unfit to be divulged as obeyed. v 
that only Pride and Ignorance give the Vulgt 
occaſion oftèn to complain, and when they jul 
upon incompetent grounds, they may be mb 
ſtaken, when even their Superiors are in fall 
Not but that ſuch as have Parts and Opportt 
nities, and have ſuitable Conditions, and kad 
their Intereſts and Deſigns, may judg of thel 
Counſels, and know their Miſtakes. 
But for ambitious pragmatical Inferiort, 


Mr. Boyle, to correct che Government, is # 


Teſs prejudicial than common; for when i 
decryed at home, it encourages Foreignen 
ſubvert a State, and make the Subjects delp 
of. preſerviog it, little conſidering, that Im} 
dences in Government are much leſs preji 
ctal than a Subverſton, whether by a Forth 


-—- 


But further, ſays Mr. Boyle, the Vulgar,who 
ire the greateſt and loudeſt part of them, tha 
concern themſelves with State Affairs, and figd 
Fault with their Management, are but incogs 
petent Judges of Politicks; for to judg of thing 
by Succeſs, is to forget the wiſe Diſpoſer of f- 
vents, and contrary to the Opinion and Cuſton 
Beſides, the Vulgar have not 4 
ſufficient Proſp:@ of the true State of Affair 
to enable them to judg of them; and are u- 
acquainted with the Motives of the Princes de 
ſigns or counſels ; fo that that which to then 
ſeems Imprudent, may in reſpect of other (6 
ſigns be Politick enough; and a private whiſper 
from an unfaſpeaed Spy, or things unthought 
of, by thoſe concerned instate Affairs, may matt 


he ade 
for thi 
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or an Inteſtin Power, ſuch Changes entailing 
ypon an unhappy Country, the greater Miſ- 
fortune of War. And though the right of Go- 
rernment confers not Skill, yet it is better to 
ſand by the former than to oppoſe it, tho? it 
wants the later; for the right is commonly in. 
herent in one, or but two or three, but skill is 


fetter himſelf capable of Sovereignizty. And 
where the craftieſt or the ſtrongeſt might pre- 
fide, there muſt needs be frequently Viciſſiiudes 
in Government and Governours, ſince he that 


might aſſume the Government by Power, 

He further obſerves, what Confuſion might 
happen by every Body's pretending to a right 
of Government, and pretending to Counſel 
or Command, and none to Obey, to which 
he adds, that Magiſtracy being inſtituted by God, 
for the good of Men, we may by obeying Ma- 
giltrates leſs Wiſe than our ſelves, or than we 
could wiſh,reap ſeveralAdvantages of out Obedi- 
ence, beſides thoſe Bleſſings which God beſtows 
upon thoſe that are Obedient to his Vice-Ge- 
reats on Earth. We may wiſh for wiſe Princes, 
but ought to ſubmit to thoſe which Providence 
and the Laws of our Country hath given 
vs. We ought to aſſiſt with the wiſeſt Coun- 
ſel we can, and to make the beſt of the ynwiſc 
Counſel he hath taken, not adding Faction 
to Miſgoverament; for the Happineſs of a 
Common-wealth conſiſts, not only in the Prince 
commanding, but alſo in his Subjects obeying, 
vell; and weak Counſels aſſiſted by thoſe that 
execute them, may be leſs prejpdicial, than 

| 0_3 the 


ſoundetermined a thing, that every Man would 


could get an Intereſt amongſt the Souldiers, 
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by their Stations, being vitious before, hecauk 


make a Man giddy, yet it 


are upon him; and indeed, ſo ſublime a Stat! 


17% — 
the jarring Endeavours of thoſe who perhay — 
might govern more wiſely, Affection and . I gder 
ligence in Publick Services may, in ſpite of Mic Bi +, ke 
carriages, prevent or leſſen the ruin of a Stats fure 
However, it will be a ſatisfaction to an honet Wi (414 
loyal Subject, that he hath no ways contribute Wi their 
to Publick Calamities, and he will bear thok Wi them 
Calamities better, when they are not attendel rann 
with publick Guilt. Nay whatever Service m ons 
do to a Prince, as God's Vice-gerent, is uli ing 0 
mately done to that Supreme, which the Sctip WW Crati 
turecalls the oxly Potent ate, whoſe Munificeng I imitat 
is inexhauſtible; and Whatever we have fulſ> fuſtic 


red in Obedience to his Commands, we maj 
expect to be conſidered in reward of our Obe 
dience. * 14210 

And as Mr. Beyle thus briefly repreſents, hoy 
Rulers ought to be eſteemed by their >ubjeds 
and Inferiors, and how the later ought for thelr 
on intereſt to reſpect and be obedient tothe 
former; ſo on the other hand, he elſewhen 
ſhews, how Superiors oaght to be Exemplary 
to their Inferiors ; and repreſents the good Et 
feds of it. Says he, ſome Men who wereſib- 
ject in a private Condition to Vices, lay theo 
aſide; and when elevated to Honour, improe 


depreſſed below their proper Sphere. All 
indeed, ſays he further, a Throne not all 
affords Temptations to Vice, but Engager 
to Vertue, and though ſo high 2 Station m4 
is enough to 

him circumſpect, ſince the Eyes of the World 


on would make a generous Soul deſpiſe — 
| thingy 
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things, which Inferiors are prevailed on by. 
Princes that have Shame or Honour, will con- 
ſider, that there.are too many Eyes upon them, 
to keep their Faults fecret and tree from cen- 
ſure, which Men are the more ſevere in, be- 
cauſe Reputation is all that Subjects can puniſh 
their Sovereign in. A generous Mind will make 
them ambitious of Glory, which Monarchs 
cannot purſue without great and good Adti- 
ons And if they have a reſpect to Piety, be- 


 Ulth ing God's Vice gerents, they cannot but in 
ct. Gratitude to him, promote his Intereſt, and 
ea imitate him in his Attributes of Clemency, 
fulfe ſuſtice and Bounty, as he hath given them 
e Power and Authority. Beſides an Earthly 


Crown leaves us nothing but a Heavenly Crown 
toaſpire to, and conſidering: the Advantages 


bon they have of doing Good above others; ſo their 
dJecs Examples have a great Influence either in Ver- 
cher we or Vices; and what a great Account muſt 
ate they give one Day, of Thouſands committed 
den WY to their Care, which they ought to be careful 
plan to make a good one. 


And to ſhew, how prevalent good Examples 
are in Princes, as well as how obſervant Sub- 
eds ſhould be of them. Mr. Boyle further ob- 
ſerves in another place, in reſpect of Cuſtoms, 
ark it would be odd for one in another Habit to 
Aua come to Court, fince he would be ſtared at as 
aſtranger,and one unacquainted with the place; 
eu 10d though there are no Laws made to the con. 
mi trary, to forbid ſuch things; yet not to com- 
mak ply with Cuſtom and the Rules of Civility, not 
only makes a Man look like a Stranger, but a 
aw Player rather than a Courtier. This may give 
? | * 2 0 4 us 
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m— we ſhall next obſerve ſomething he hath gilt 
Country us à faint Idea of his Thoughts in, of the Hil} 
Life. pineſs and Innocency of a Country Life, 9 


a great Influence on thoſe about him, which 


nnn. 


us occaſion to think; ſince Cuſtoms are ſo pre- 
valent, what a happineſs it would be, if tk 
who have the Power to introduce Cuſtoms 
would make good ones, the impoſing and re 
forming of Faſhions being more Noble, if wel 
uſed, than the Splendour and Pleaſure they lire 
in; the Authority of raiſing Armies, or tht 
_ Happineſs of being Victorious; and it is a mud 
more improveable Prerogative to introduce 
good Cuftoms, than to coia Metals into My 
ney and make it current. | 
And further, he ſays, though Princes do yel 
in making good Laws, and taking care to e 
ecute them to preſerve the Peace of Human d. 
cieties, and to reſtrain them from doing Mi. 
chief, yet there are a thouſand Rules of Re 
ſon or Chriſtianity, which Laws have no l. 
fluence on, which are contrary to the Laws dl 
Niture and Chriſt, and Multitudes may pi 
uncited, before Man's Tribunal, which mayte 
ceive Condemnation at God's. But thoupl 
Laws cannot prevent ſuch ſins ; yet Example 
may do much, and a Princes Declaration 
whathe approves or diſapproves, will bart 


— be further Examples to the reſt of his Sud» 
jects. | THAO TEE 

_ "Having thus briefly repreſented his Thonglb 
of Princes, and Courts as well as Governmell 


which he expreſſes himſelf to this Purpoſe, 
ThoughVillagers ſeem to be a wretched ſorb 


Creatures; yet tagtr. Condition ſeems to A 
then 
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them happy, and alſo to keep them innocent; 
being contented with a cheap way of Living, an- 
ſmerable to Natures Bounty, and an eaſy In- 
duſtry. Whereas amongſt Perſons of Quality 
E itis looked upon as want of Breeding not to 
think themſelves unhappy, if they have not a 
Thouſand a Year. But Innocence and Con- 
tenement depend more upon a Man's Mind, than 
the Condition of Lite, it not being always the 
occaſion or object, but the degree that makes 
the AﬀfeQions unruly and troubleſom; nor is 
the Intrinſic value but the Rule put upon 
things, that makes them affect the Faſſions. — 
And though Courtiers and GaJlints have grea- 
ter Temptations to Sia and Diſcontent than 
Coyntry People, theirs may be as great.though 
dot ſo ſpecious, their faults and infelicities being 
not ſo much taken Notice of, their Perſons and 
Conditions being more obſcure ; for their 
Poverty conceals their Vices as well as their 
Vertues from us. But if we ſhould enquize in- 
to them, the Inferior Country People are not 
withour their Parties and latreagues, as far as 
their Wits will allow. And the loweſt Cottage 
bath Care proportionable, attended with Ma- 
lice, Covetouſneſs and Envy, it thoſe that dwell 
in them are minded to entertain them. And 
the meaner neceſſitated ſort of Men are ſubject 
tolome ſort of Vices, as thatched Houſes are 
more Subject to Spiders and Cob-webs than 
great Men's Houſes. Though, ſays Mr. Boyle, 
I ſhonld be apt to think, theſe Men happy, if 
tiey thought themſelves ſo; but the Pomps and 
Vanities of the World are often ſtrongerTemp- 
tons to theſe, than to Grandees and Cour- 
* | tiers; 
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tiers; for thoſe that are poſſeſſed of theſe In, WM ll 
ginary Joys; are convinced that they are en. Servil 
ed without Cauſe. When I was converſm M9" * 
in great Men's Houſes, I found their Courſe of Trou 
Lives, convinced me as much of the Vanities a 
of the World, as Sermons could convince then; I Wont 
whereas the Country People only ſee the gli. bine 
tering, Outſides of Vanity and Greatneſs, and Wh ©" 
in the moſt favourable Light, which is apt to might | 
tempt them to admire and envy their Conditi. d Re 
on, and to repine at their own; every gaudy hath b 
trifile in a Country Town, being apt to make il Let 
a Country Man gape and admire them. And Wh Lol 
a Country Maid we think fo happy, may per ten 
haps envy ſomeNeighbouringCountry Farmer) Hideo! 
Davghter for a tawdry Ribbon, or a blak . Ad 
Hood; for it is not a Man's ontward Condition 1 he 
but his Temper and Mind that makes him Sub * 
ja to Temptations to Sin and Diſcos- Br 
tent. * which 
* Having thus briefly repreſented Mr. Boyle 


| ber e Thoughts of the ſeveral Stations and Conditi 
Cour:ſhis ons of Mankind, as they are placed in Greater 
and M- or Meaner Stations and Circumſtances, face 
nr. Courtſhip and Marriage are. two Diſtinct Con- 
| ditions of Life, though near akin, that male 
Men happy or otherwiſe, we ſhall next obſerve 
ſome Paſſages and Expreſſions of his te 
lating to thoſe. As for himſelf, though he 
was not againſt Matrimony in others, yet Ib 
own Choice was to Live a Single Life,though | 
were 2 pity ſo Noble a ſtock. ſhould not nar 
produced ſome branches of the ſame kind. # 
for Courtſhip, he ſays, 1 have fometimes ben 
Satyriſt enough. to endeavour to diſabuſe 17 
? Ser vile 
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* eervile Souls, who being born to Reaſon, only 
aſt an Exceſs of Paſſion, and had ſuch narrow 


at Tzoughts of Happineſs, and Miſery, as to ex- 
of either from a Woman's Uſage. And this 
am I thought 1 might the more freely do, becauſe 


1 jaring never known the Infelicities of Love, 
1 except by others ſufferings, my declaiming 
In night be taken for the Effect of Reaſon, and 


15 not Revenge. But though ſome Men's Folly 
th hath been ſo great, that I could not avoid 


Lavghing atit, yet | amnotſo much an Enemy 
to Love, except in excels or miſplaced, to re- 
preſeat the Nobleſt Paſſions of the Mind as a 
Hideous and Formidable Diſeaſe. 

And in another place, in reſpect of this Paſſi- 
on he ſays. He that preſents his Heart to 
Mortal Beauty, expoſes it to be Wounded in 
her Breaſt, and thoſe Misfortunes become his, 
which would otherwiſe terminate in her, and 
the Felicity of two Perſons grows requiſite to 
make one happy. Expoſing our Hearts to Mu- 
tual Objects, ſays he, enlarges the Mark for 
fortune, and makes it liable to be wounded 


" In more Places; for though Love may make us 
nie bettazers of the Joys as well as of the Infelici- 
= ties of the Parties loved, yet the moſt happy 
in this Fickle and Tempeſtuous World, meet 
F with ſo URIs Stofmy than Proſperous 
** Giles and we are ſo mich more ſenſible of plea- 


fire than pain, that even Friendſhip, which is 
nuch calmer Affection than Love,ought to be 
Woided, as injurious to our quiet, as it is a 
partnerſhip of Fortung , not as it is an Exer- 
lile of Vertue. 1 

1 And 
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And Mr. Boyle elſewhere ſpeaking of tht 
Torments and Diſquiets that attend ſenfyy 
Love, ſays he. Indeed I cangot ſay, that may 
have dyed for it, except as Reaſon may be ſai 
to be the Conſtituent Part of a Man, Love de 

throning Reaſon ; for thongh it leaves the Ly 
ver alive, the Man may be aid to be killed 
But though Love deſtroys not Men's Lives, i; 
much diſquiets them. Lovers muſt be a | 
while Servants, before they have the Honour 
being taken Notice of as ſuch, and the Tor. 


ments that Lovers feel, are often called Martyr. 
doms, which perhaps is not without ſome Rex- 
fon, if the Greatneſs of the Torment, ' with: 
out theCauſe andObject were ſuffictent to make 
them Martyrs. And though Romances repre 
ſent Lovers ſv dexterouſly, that their Reader) 


admire and envy their Felicity; yet I have beet 
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ſo much concerned for ſome engaged in ſuchAd-Wnately 
ventures, that Envy was ſoon turned intoPity;,WMboth re 
for though the Repulſes, Regrets, Jealoules, M Aons, 
Fears, Abſences, Deſpairs and the other - Di Wor Lov 
quieting Affections of Lovers, are ſoon real ies of iy 
by the diverted Peruſer; yet they are not eali- Micaſe er 
ly ſupported by the diſconſolate Lover, aiWonſtan 
though they may be handſomly expreſſed ue a W 
divert the Reader; yet it is much happier can be 
be free from Misfortunes, than to be able io be m 
talk Eolquently of them. 5 __ ar. 

And further, he fays, Objeds of Love, vici nore ea 
charm us at a diſtance, whilſt gazed on witli not con 
Expettation and Deſire, when once poſſe, BY vere E 
their former Luſtre vaniſhes, and they app Faradic 
quite different things, though Abſence in 2% Hippin 
ile time makes us forget their Emptinehs, a0 is 4 ce 
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; Diſtance, they are as apt to deceive as e- 


Bot ſays Mr. Boyle, though I am not ſo a- 
erſe to Matrimony as ſome think me, and 
ould not refuſe Advice, tho? I ſhould be loath 
be an Example; yet 1 have ſeen ſo few hap- 
and ſo many unhappy Marriages, and have 
ſeldom ſeen Men Love their Wives, as they 
lid their Miſtreſſes; that I wonder not, that 
* makers made Marriages undiſſolvable to 
uke them laſting, For it is like aLottery, he 
Bhat ventures may loſe, as well as win, and 

here ate a great many Blanks to one 
ne $2IS Jo! 
But as he ſhews us the Difficulties and Dans 


epre- ers of Lovers, and the frequent Misfortunes 
aden ol Matrimony, yet Mr: Boyle tells us, how thoſe 
been Waagers ought to be prevented. Says he, Paſſi- 
hAd-WWonately to love a Perſon you would Marry is 
Pity; Moth requiſite and expedient, to fix your Affe- 
ules, ions, where you have engaged your Faith; 
-Dil- or Love is ſeldom confined except by Match- 
real Wes of it's own making, and few that ſee not 


cauſe enough to be in Love beforehand, prove 
conſtant afterwards. Since then the Marriage 
of a Wiſe Man, ſuppoſes as much Love, as he 
can be capable of, without looſing that Title, 
to be moderately in love cannot but be injurious 
1 Marriage, which is a tate | can allow others 


hic nore eaſily than contract it my ſelf; yet 1 can- 
nia rot condemn ſuch a Condition of Life, as if it 
elſeh i were Expedient to none, ſince without that 
pen g Paradice and Innocence could not compleat the 
al Happineſs of Adam. And further, he ſays, there 
„e certain Degree of Love for a Friend, a 


Miſtreſs, 
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Miſtreſs, or a Wife. And again, a Vertu 
Wife may Love both her Husband's Relation 
and her own, and yet Love him with her why 
Heart, there being a peculiar unrivalled 6 
of Love, which conſtitutes true Conjugal Af 
&ions, which ſhe reſerves intirely for him, a 
would be Criminal to Harbour for any othy 
Perſon. 2 | ” 
Having thus far conſidered his Thoughts ü 
reſpe& of ſecular as well as ſpiritual Ain 
and briefly repreſented the wonderful Proprek 
he made in reſpe& ot both, and that he wa; 
not only Learned in Sciences, but well acquih 
ted with the Affairs of Mankind, to illuſtrax 
what we have ſaid in reſpect of both, ant 
briefly ſum np the great Extent of his Qualifics 
tions of Mind, we ſhall here obſerve ſome put 
ticular Tokens and Marks of his great Wiſdon 
andSagacity,which beſides his great Learning 
Knowledg,may'be ſome ſmal} Addition to the 
faint Idea we have given of his Character. 4- 
mopgſt the reſt of thoſe Marks of Wiſdom ! 
was ſo plentifully ſtored with, to uſe the Wor 
of the Learned Eiſhop Burnet, * He could wel 
© be Silent, and by praiſing that much, k 
* covered himfett upon many Occaſions. 
made true Judgments of Men and Thing 
His Advices and Opinions were folid 20 
* ſound ;, and if Caution and Modeſty gave td 
© ſtrong a Byaſs, bis Invention was fruitful! 
* ſuggeſt good Expedients. He had greatN 
© tions of what HumanNature might be brougll 
© to, but ſince fie faw Mankind was not capab 
* of them, he withdrew himſelf early fr 
© Courts and Affairs, notwithſtanding the © 
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a finRtion with which he was always treated 
by our late Princes. But he had the Princi- 
ples of an Engliſh-man, as well as of a Pro- 
teſtant, too deep in him to be corrupted, or 
tobe cheated out of them; and in theſe he 
a fudied to fortify all that converſed much with 
him; ſo that what the Prophet ſaid, might 
well be applyed to him, viz. Ibar thoſe that turn 


pon it as ſo good a Work, 
he both made it his own Buſineſs, and endea- 
joured to perſwade others to follow his Exam- 
ple. Says he, if we have any Friends, that ſtand 
need of this kindneſs, let us not be diſcou- 
ged by their coldly receiving our Admoni- 
tions, though they look upon them as diſtur- 
bances;z for,aot toſay, that the leſs they are 
d&&fred,and the worſe they are entertained, the 
note they ſtand inneedof them;aChriſtian is not 
ſo much to conſider the ſucceſs of his Endea- 
yours, as to leave it in their Power to make 
bim unhappy, whom he reproves, when he 
may miſs bis Aim, without looſing his Labour, 
face the Maſter he ſerves, is as ready to re- 


Endeavours ſucceed, you will at once make 
iMan your Friend, and alſo worthy to be ſo; 
ind ſcarce any Men are more affectionate, than 
thoſe who are made Friends, by making them 
Enemies to Vice. 1 18: 
But to proceed to thoſe other Marks of 
Wiſdom, which beautifyed his Mind, in Bi- 
op Burner : Words, © He had a very particu- 
*lar Sagacity in obſerving what Men were ſit 
for; and had fo vaſt a Scheme of different 
| Performances, 


* ; 5 ſhall ſos and eur. 
AIDES 


ward, as able to diſcern Intentions ; for if your 
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© Performances, that he could ſoon furniſh ex 
ry Man with Work, that had leaſure and q 
© pacity for it, and as ſoon as he ſaw him ei 
gaged then a handſom Preſent was made, 9 
*enable him to go on with it. And thus h 
employed a great many, not only in his Phil 
ſophical, but Chymical Experiments. 

E. Diver. Andas a further Argument of his great Wit 
dom andPrudence,inſtead of thoſe looſe and ſen. 
ſualPleaſures which theGenerality of Men enter 

- tain themſelves with, his ſpare hours were 

ways employed in uſeful Meditations, and ſoll 
Converſation ; and as Biſhop Burner Witgek 
ſes; © Ke had indeed nothing of Frolick and 
<Levity in him, he had no Reliſh for the 1dl 
© and Extravagant Madneſs of the Men of Plex 
« ſure, he did not waſte his time, nor diſlipat 
« his Spirits into Fooliſh Mirth, but he poſleſel 
his own Soul in Patience, full of that ſolid Joy, 


« which his Goodneſs as well as his Knowledg] 


« zfforded him. He who had neither Deſigns 
nor Paſſions, was capable of little trouble trom 
« any concerns of his'0wn. He had about hin 
< all the tenderneſs of good Nature, as well a 
« the ſoftneſs of Frieadſtip, theſe gave hint 
large ſbare of other Men's Concerns; for be 
© had a quick Sence of the Miſeries of Mankind 
© He had alſo a feeble Body, which needed to 
© be looked to the more, becauſe his Mind went 
* faſter than hisBodycould keep pace with itiſet 
© his great Thoughts of God, and his Conte. 
« plation of his Works, were to him Sources of 
© Toy which could never be exhauſted. 
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What we have hitherto ſaid may in ſome 
eaſure faintly delineate the Character of this 
reat Good Man, who indeed, as Biſhop Bur- 
« ſays, was one of a Thouſand, nay of a great 
muy Thouſands; his Vertues were ſo con- 
dieuous and pure without ſpot or blemiſh, and 
is Wiſdom and Knowledg ſo - aſtoniſhing 


2 dextenſive; and his Performancesevery way 
ents. much to be admired, and ſo much eſteemed 
rea.” valued all the World over. Theſe will be 
fold ting Monuments of his great Worth and Me- 
unc, azad perpetuate the juſt Memory of him 


ith the higheſt Eſteem to future Ages; which 
ace they are noble Specimens of the large Ca- 
acities and Endowments of his Mind, and 
rue a Soul attended with all the bright Qua- 
ties and Perfections belonging to a Rational 
id Human Soul, and were a great Part of a 
Wile not only well ſpeat, but as diligently em- 
lojed, We ſhall here give a Brief and Summa . 
[Account of thoſe Works, which have not 
ly ſpread his Name in this World; io that 
mult never dye whilſt Learning is valued,but 
ith placed his Immortal Fame as well as Soul 
wnglt Saints and Angels. 
And ſince the Soul is more valuable than An Account 
ugs Corruptible, and the Kaowledg of Di- J V Thee 
uity tends not only to improve the Welfare 754, 
our Souls, and to ſecure us Everlaſting Haps Oo > 
ele, but as Mr. Boyle hath obſer ved, enables us 
make a better uſe of our Kno wledg of other 
os, we ſhall firſt give a ſuccinct Account of 
k Theological Works, and then proceed to 
ſean Account of his Philoſophical Writings. 
Which we ſhall not obſerve any ſtrict Method 
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um of take notice ot, is, Love and Religion, demouſtn 


Thecdora ted in the Martyrdom of Theodora and Didymy 
ava Didy- This Book he wrote in his tender years, thog 


as to the time of his Publiſhing thoſe Books 
nor Mall we exaftly regiſter them as they mig 
be Reaſonably placed in a continued Dilcour 
but as they may in this place, beſt illuſtratehy 
Character, which is the preſent Jatent of thy 
Elly. And Firſt, of his Theological. Work 

The Firſt of his Theological Works wel 


it was not publiſhed of a long time after. |, 
this Tract he ſhews,how Loye and Chriſtiagiy 
may be conſiſtent, and entertained in the fant 


Perſon, and that pure and ſincete Love deſtrodif 
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and 
Cauſe 
nal H 
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Love 
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upon | 
upon ( 
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himſelf with the greateſt Courage and Reſoit 


not Chriltianity,thoughChriſttanity contributg 
to preſerve that Paſſion free from thoſe Blejs 
ſhes,which expoſes it to the Criminal and lene 
minious Titles of Vice, And though the Pa 
on of Love maymove us to contribute what ig 
us lies, for the Preſervation of the Object ofit 
yet Chriſtiauity limits it to juſt Bounds: andy 
the Love of God, and the Happineſs promiſe 
in another World, is more inviting & to be pt 
tered before thoſe fading Objects in thi 
World; ſo a Chriſtian ought to make 
that his chief Aim; and no Dangers, not ena 
Death it ſelf, ought to deter us from purſuing 
thoſe Ends which are more valuable than al 
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the World. To be brief, this Tract not only When; 
gives us good Examples ot Love and Honour Bile. di 
as conſiſtent with Chriſtianity, but ſhews, tl. n 
as Love ought not to byaſs or divert us in tie 
tad pl 
tre er 


way to Heaven; ſo a Chriſtian ought to behaif 


tion to gain that Prize, which our Savioir 


purchaſed for us with the Price of his * 
; 
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and that we cannot ſuffer too much for that 
Cauſe, fince we are to be rewarded with Eter- 

ul Happineſs. This Tract ſhews, what early 

ind great as well as ſolid Thoughts Mr. Boyle 
retained of Chriſtianity,when his Years might 

hare inclined him to give way to that Paſſion of 

Love which is apt to divert others Thoughts 

from Chriſtianity. | . 

The next of his Theological Works we ſhall $e-,35;6 
take notice of, is, his Seraphick Love. In this Love. 
Tract he diſcovers the Vanities of Love placed 
upon Earthly Objects, and iavites us to fix it 
pon God Almighty ; and having repreſented 
the Inconveniences that attend ourEnjoyments 
tere, he ſhews us the Beauty of Heavenly Ob- 
jets, furniſhing us with Arguments to direct 
our Love to God; and though we are not whol- 
ly to deſpiſe temporal Things; yet our Love 
of them ought to be limited, and chiefly to be 
fixed upon the moſt deſirable Objects, which 


t ot: head of deluding us with fading leaſures 
11 renards our Love with more valuable Returns; 
men ererlaſting Happineſs reſerved and prepared 
© pe or thbſe that Love God; and to make us the 


more Intent upon ſuch Objects, here preſent to 


mal: thoſe Joys of Heaven, which though at the 

t — preſent beyond our Conception, will be much 

ſl * more pleaſant in the Fruition, when our Capa- 

jan | cities and Knowledg of them ſhall be enlarged. 

* 0 Whence it appears, how much this Good Man 
J 


had diverted his Thoughts, and refuſed to fix 
them upon corruptible Things, which like an ill 
Foundation cannot be laſting ; and how far he 
coli tad plated his Affections on things above which 
cn Wt everlaſting. He had too true a proſpect of 
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the Vanities of this World to doat on them 
and too bright an Jdea of Heaven, not rather 
to make it bis Choice, and fix his Love, where 
his Hart was, and where he now enjoys thoſe 
Celeſtial Pleaſures, he ſo long thirſted after, 
converling whilſt he was on Earth with Saints, 
Angels and Seraphims, in ſtreins beyond the 
common pitch of Mankind. | 
And as he made Divinity his early ſtudy, ſo 


of theScrip- he endeavoured to recommend it to others, aud 


are 


to ſhew them the value of thoſe ſacred Writing 
the hetter to engage them in theStudy of it and 
to take off thoſe Imputat ions, which have been 
ſo pre judicial, he hath wiote an Excellent Trad 
in Defence of the Kyle of the Scriptures, where 
he hath learnedly examined and anſwered all 
thoſe Objections which Irreligious and. Pro- 
phane Perſons have made againſt it, to under- 
value a Book ſo worthy of it's great Author, 
In this it appears, how well verſed he was in 
the Scriptures, and how exatily he had ſtudied, 
and taken Pains to nnderſtand thoſe Languages 
which might be requiſite for one that would 
underſtand that Book, and make themſelres 
Maſters of it, ſo for as might enable them to 
explain it, and write in it's Defence. - This 
Book is not only a Specimen of his Skill in the 
Oriental Languages, and what Pains he took 
to Study the Scripture, and a good defence # 
gainſt thoſe: Ground leſsObjections raiſed to tu. 
der value it, but he bath likewiſe produced good 
Arguments to induce others to the ſtudy of it, 
eſpecially rhoſe who are not only concerned for 
the Welfare of their own Souls, but have alſo 
undertaken the Charge of others; offering * 
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deſt Motives and Conſiderations to perſwade 
them to a ſtudy of everlaſting Conſequence, 
which he ſhews ſhould not only be their chief 
aud principal, but their daily, Study. He fur- 
ther repreſents the Danger of Burleſquing 
indprophaning the Word of God. W hich ſnews, 
what a profound Veaeration he had for thoſe 
Writings which were endited by God Almigh- 
tysSecretaries,and atteſted by his own Autho- 
ity, proving themſelves by their Doctrin to 
be of Divine Origin. 


And as he had a profound reſpect for thoſe v. . 
ficred Books, which were dictated: by God % of che 
himſelf to his Divine Pen- Men; ſo he had a firm K Hurrecti- 


Relizf of whatever Doctrins were delivered by 
ſuch great Authority; he not only believed the 
Myſtery of Man's Redemption and the lucar- 
nation of out Saviour Jeſus Chriſt ; but alfa 
of the Reſurrection of our Mortal Bodies, which 
atter Death muſt come to judgment; and to 
confirm others in the ſame Faith, hath wrote a 
Learned Treatiſe of the Poſſibility of the Re- 
ſurrection, deriving his Notions of the Identi- 
yof the riſing Body from the true Sence of 
exts of, Scripture, and ſhewing how durable 
be Parts of Matter are in many. Caſes; ſo that 
tough they may ſeem to undergo ſeveral chan. 
ges, (till retain their priſtine Natures; ſo that 
might not be im poſſible but that the ſame Par- 
cles of Matter might be again united, or 
lat others joyaing with them might form the 
ime; ſince ſeveral things ae eſteemed the 
me, though there happens almoſt, if not alto- 
ether, 2 total Addition or Acceſs of freſh Parts 
Matter. But the Notion of Identity hath 
P 3 occaſioned 
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occaſioned a great many trivial Diſputes abont 
that Subject; He was too well ſatisfied of the 
Authority of the Scriptures to diſpute what 
is there aſſerted, and he was ſufficiently ac- 
quainted with Philoſophical Principles, to be 
able to demonſtrate what is there aſſerted cons 
ſonant with Reaſon. 


of the And as he was well acquainted with the 


uerat ion due Word of God, and had a juſt value and vene- 3 
cel, ration for itz ſo he was very well skilled inan reh. 
had a great Knowledg of, his Viſible Works, 


He was not a commonGazar, that admired the — 
outſide of things, but had Skill and Knowleds mn of 
as well as Sagacity and Judgment, which were | 
ſtreugthened with Induſtry to dive into and 
ſearch out their Natures ; he was well acquait 
ted with the Connection of Things and their 
Cauſes, and not only Phyſick and Philoſophy 
gave him a great View of the Microcoſm; But 
his Skill in Mathematicks, Geometry, & Aſtrono- 
my raiſed bis Knowledg above the Clouds 
He could obſerveand admire thoſe Celeſtialbo- 
dies which move perpetually in vaſtOrbs abore, 
as well as the Inteſtin' Motion of Parts of Matter 
within our own Globe. Tais gave him 4 
vaſt Advantantage in admiring the Attributes 
of God, ſeeing the wonderful Effects of hi 
Wiſdom and Power; and as he had ſo great? 
Knowledg of the Tnfinitive Pperfections of the 
Author of all things; ſo it raiſed in him a jul 
Veneration for that God, who communicated 
that Knowledg, and was the Author of thoſ 
things that were the Subjects of it; And 
he had a great Veneration for God, ſo he wroll 
an Excellent Tract, to ſhew his Fellow ay 
EI f N ture 
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res what Veneration they ought alſo to have 
Or the Author of their Being. In his Trea- 
tiſe of the Veneration due to God, he ſhews us, 
what great Reaſons we have ta admire, vene- 
to be rte and adore that God, ſo Iaſinitely Wile, 
powerful and Good ;and having conhdered his 
Attributes and furniſhed us with Arguments 
ſufficient to raiſe our Admiration, and to pro- 


"Ng 

i the luce a due Veneration in others, He not on- 
vele- God Alni 552 - 

n,and ly repreſents God Almighty's Attributes and 
ork, rcellences as Motives and Inducemeuts; but 


0 the 3afurther Reaſon of admi:iag the lnfiaitePer- 
vled ſections of God, he cepreſents, the narrow- 
d Wieſ of our Intellects, and the limited Bonnds 


ban of our Capacities, ſhewing how vaſtly diſtant 
air lafiaite is from what is Finite, and that the 
cher BY mall and ſuperficial Knowledg of thoſe things 
bp know is far ſhort of the Know ledg which 


done but he that is lafinite can underſtand, 

And ſince vaia Man, though as a Worm and of 7hines 
of narrow and limited Capacity, would needs v Rea- 
think bimſelf ſo-wiſe as to be able to under. n. 


— W ſtand every thigg, and is apt to flatter himſelf, 
atter that he knows, what he does not underſtand, 


and therefore judges too frequently, that thoſe 


0 * dings which are abore bisCapacity are beneath 
& bis WY) and being roo proud of his imall Know- 
eat 4 ledg, is apt to think that whatever does not 


quadrate with his Reaſon mult be contrary to 


| 15 Reaſon,” and conſequently unreaſonable; Mr. 
ae to convince Mankind of ſo groſs a mi- 
noſe WY kke, hath wrote a Treatiſe of Things above 
e een, where he makes it appear, that ſeveral 
role things, hic h we judg to be coatrary to Reaſon, 


decauſe beyond the Verge of our Underſtand- 
vg, are not therefore to be thought unreaſona- 
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ble becauſe we cannot comprehend them, ſince 

they may be apparently Reaſonable to a greater 

and more comprehenſive Underſtanding ; thy 

Men know more than Children, and Men f 

Learning ſee the Reaſon of Things which ill. 

terate Perſons underſtand not, and are aptt 

cenſure as Erroneous ;hecauſe not agreeahle to 

thoſe Thoughts and theKnowledg they have tg 

make judgment by. And and as In finite Un. 

derſtanding is above Finite, ſo what appear 

inconſiſtent with our Reaſon, is agreeahl; 
with his Wiſdom, 

Advice: a- And having made it appear, that there ae 

_ wy ſeveral things above Reaſon, he hath wrote 

Fa another Tra, exhibiting Rules or Advices iy 

judging of things above Reaſon, which may regy 

late our Judgments, when we meet with ſuch 

things as we do not underſtand, as being above 

the reach of our Reaſon; for as there is a dil 

ference betwixt knowing the Nature of a thing, 

and being able to give an Account of our lu- 

ducements to believe it; ſo we may have lu. 

ducements to believe ſome things, whoſe' N.. 

ture we are not able to underſtand ; and ſince 

there are ſeveral Myſteries in Scripture, which 

we Cannot reconcue to Reaſon, becauſe they 

are above our Capacities, we ought. to be cat- 

tious how we cenſure the Diſpenſations of la- 

finite Wiſdom; becauſe above the reach ofour 

Finite Reaſon and Underſtanding, and as it 

would be Preſumption for us, to think our 

ſelves as wiſe as our Maker; ſo it is much mort 

for us, to pretend to cenſure and undervalit 

what he approves; and as we cannot withol! 

Vanity pretend to know, except in part, ow 

thin 
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things which are about us; ſo thoſe of a much 
ſuperior Nature and abſtruſer, muſt not be diſ- 
telieved without good Grounds, no more than 
they ought to be believed without Proofs ſuffi- 
cient in their kind. To prevent which Errors 
in judgment, Mr. Boyle hath in this Trac 
propoſed, Advices and juſt Cautions to prevent 
us from being impoſed upon by our own Er» 
ors, or the Miſtakes of others, telling us, what 
Proofs are ſufficient in their kinds, and how far 
we may queſtion, or ought to give our Aſſent, 
to things that are above Reaſon, or appear 
ſo, 


rote Bl And as Mr. Boyle had a due Veneration,both , 5,,. Ex- 
; is or the Sacred Writings as well as their Au guiry inte 
ov chor, and took Pains to undeceive the World, e wilger 
ich in thoſe groſs Miſtakes, which occaſioned a Nie f 


great many to have a ſlight Opinion of what Nature. 


they ought ſo much to eſteem and value; ſo he 
took a great deal of Pains, to undeceive Man- 
kind in ſome miſtaken Notions they had en- 
tertained, which he thought and knew proved 


Ne N prejudicial to Piety and Religion, and might 
nce lellen the juſt Eſteem they ought to have of a 
nich eity and the true God; and ſince the vulgar 
they Notion of Nature ſeems to rob God of the Ho- 


tour and Veneration due to him, fince the 
World is apt to aſcribe thoſe wonderful Effects 


our ie Nature, which are only to be aſcribed to ' 
5 it Wood; He wrote another Treatiſe entituled, 15 
out free Enquiry into the received Notion of Nature, It 
ore "herein he ſhews, what Erroneous Opinions 1 
alue dot only the Vulgar have entertained of Nature, ith 
an but thoſe who have acquired the Names of Phi- i 
ole WW'phers, derogatory to the Honour of God, li: 


* 
and wh 
» : 


mm ner 


and deſtructive to that Adoration and Vege, 
ration we ought to pay him. He not oy 
ſhews, how grand a Miſtake it is, to aſcrils 
Effects to Nature, which are only produced hy 
the Wiſdom and Power of God, fince Natur 
is a ſuppoſkititiousBeing only, and not a real one, d ia 
but having refuted the Vulgar Notion of M. N vigb 
ture, he tells us, what Opinion we onght 10 thing 
have of her. And as Ariſtetle hath falſely u. Neerall. 
tributed a great deal to this fictitious Goddeſs, Nia C 
and hath formed a great many Axioms ground. Nope of 
ed upon a ſuppoſition of her Exiſtence, here. Ne may 
futes his Opinions; and not only ſhews his 


10 by 
s Exil 

And 2 
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much 


Jodies 
Axioms to be ill grounded, but tells us, in what ;alſo, 
Sence they ought to be explained. He likeni Nepend 
ſhews us, what Errors theſe Notions have led ad furt 
the Moderns into, and what Idolatrous a Brming 
Pernitious Superſtitions the Antients were n. asses; 
fled intò, by their miſtaken Notions of Nature, Whnkes 0 
and their Anima Mundi, which he traces down d with 
from the Sabeans to future Ages; and having be diffe 


thus diſcovered the Impoſitions proceeding bat he 
from ſuch itt grounded Opinions, he ſhewsthe rom th 
neceſſity of a Deity, and that the World ail f erov 
all the Effects produced by ſecond Cauſes ond MCreatur 
their Origin to a Supreme Omnipotent and irh Pa 
Omniſcient God; having thus diſcovered that Ws he's 
vulgar Errors and their ill Effets, and proved BWilance 
che neceſſity of a God, he briefly enumerats ſo the [ 
thoſe Advantages that may accrue to Piety ail Benir C 
the Chriſtian Religion, by detecting thoſe E,. NPreraili 
rors; and as his deſign in all his Works, tended Bzamzin 
to the Glory, and to raiſe a juſt Veneratm that he 
for his Maker; ſo he could do it no better W rence a 
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le. a by promoting his Honour, and proving 

aly Wis Exiſtence. 

te Andas he thus proved the neceſſity of, and 4 Diſquif- 
by Whonſequently the Exiſtence of a God; ſo he took 7% of Ei- 
ture much Pains to convince us of his Providence, nalCouſes. 
one, ed in proving his ſuperintending Power by 

Na Ns viſible Effects, in An Eſſay about Final Cauſes 

t 10 ang: Nut ur al. Whereia he enquires not only 

a- Wecerally and indefinitely whether there are any 


inal Cauſes of Natural Things within the 
ope of a Naturaliſt's Knowledg; but whether 
je may conſider Final Cauſes in all ſorts of 


is Wodies, or only in ſome particularly qualifyed; 
hat Ws alſo, whether, and in what Sence, Ends may 
"it epend on Unintelligent or Inanimate Bodies; 
Tet Wd further, what Cautions are to be uſed in 


orming Arguments upon a ſuppoſition of Final 
ses; and not to mention the diſtinction he 
kes of Final Cauſes, he was ſo wel] acquainte 
d with comparative Anatomy, eſpecially with 
he different Structure of ſome Parts of Animals, 
hat he was ſufficiently ſtocked with Arguments 
rom their ſeveral Uſes, to prove the deſigns 
Providence, by undeniable Inſtances; every 
reature of different Species, being furniſhed 
with Parts ſuitable to the Ends deſigned ; and 
the Structure of Parts of Animals, were good 
Jakances of theSu perintendency of Providence, 
ſo the Diſpenſations, and the orderly and re- 
gear Contrivance of the Univerſe, were no leſs 


bi erailing Inſtances; Mr. Boyle was ſo well 
ded Wicquinted with the whole Frame of Nature, 
* that he could well diſcern the mutual concur» 


ſence and dependence of every Part, to com- 
peat the ſymmetry of the whole, having _— 
| C 


| F | 
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ched into the ſecret Contrivance of God 4. 
mighty's Works, as far as Human Capacity 


extended to the utmoſt would admit; and there 47 | 
fore he could not want Arguments or Inſtancy E 
to prove and illuſtrate, that Providence thy af 
furniſhed him with Abilities, both to diſcen ; : 
and make uſe of them. His own good Wort oh 
were Arguments ſufficient to prove a Provide ag 
to thoſe who received what he was Intruſted 0 
to communicate to them; and bis great Per. ike 
formances proved the great End he was made ongh 
for. ; . 
e Superintendency of a Pros. ö 
— 2 ns 1 Han Canter he made uſe of ſeren his 
— N ph infered from the particular and dif ng 
ated Sig " ferent Structure of the Parts, eſpecially of the ; p h 
Eyes of Animals, and though his own Fe: band 
were weak, he was ſo well acquainted withthe re 
Structure of thoſe Farts, that he could eas bong 
diſcern the Imperfections of others, which he we. 
as well diſtinguiſhed ; though it might be won. vp 
dered, that one that could ſee ſo little, ſhould mw 
diſcera ſo much; but he made ſeveral O. fn in 
vations of Vitiated Sight, and ſo exactly, that it WF nge 
confirmed his Knowledg and Sagacity, as wel W dec 
as Accuracy extraordinary in whatever y WA 
Curioſity inclined him to, and the bros bern © 
his Capacity, — thoſe of — 2 Beams, di. Bi.” lik 
layed it ſelf wherever it went Ober 
Occaſional P The great Knowledg he had in Dy " bigs 
Medirazi- Which he had ſo induſtriouſly ſtudied, — _ 33 
025, ſo perfectly acquainted with, enabled him Hoſe; 


crates r ; is Eye 
read Divinity 1a every thing he caſt his 

on; and his Skil in, and Knowledg = 4 
Works of Nature, made ſuch Divinity 1 


o 
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je larger; ſo that his leaſure Hours were al- 
ays employed in good Thoughts, and as he 


he mide good Uſe of his own Time; ſo he ſhewed 
oy thers how to 18 the ſame, in that Excellent 
der Nock of Occaſional Reflections, to which he hath 
ncee re red, a reatiſe or Diſcourſe of Occaſional 


editat ions, in which Diſcourſe he repreſents 
te Uſefulneſs of ſuch Meditations, and makes 
ſe of ſeveral Motives andInducements to per- 
made others to do the ſame. Whatever he 
in, gave him ſuch Noble Thoughts, and Cu- 


e like the Bees ſucked Honey out of every 
Jough ; He took ſo much delight in ſuch Re- 
edlons, and was ſo happy in his Thoughts, 


20 his ſagacity and quickneſs of 1 
1a fuggeſted them 7 reacily, that he could 
dee turn any Subject to his advantage; and as 
ges Ne ſays himſelf, when once the Mind is ſet at 
the Vork, the firſt Thoughts may be the Subjects 


boughts within the Mind, is frequently ſo 


7 ften admire to ſee how far his laſt Thoughts 
2 re removed from his firſt Meditations, And 


ſuch incidental Excurſions may ſometimes as 
much delight and ſurprize him, as the Honey 
Wi the Carcaſs of a Lyon did Sampſon, Judg. 14. 
v. Mr. Boyle had ſuch copious Thoughts upon 
ery Occaſion, and ſuch areadineſs of Wir, 
that Ike a Multiplying Glaſs, every ſingle 
Objet was repreſented with a manitold Ad- 
rantage, The feeding of a Dog; The Beg- 
pars on the High-way; The ſtumbling ot a 
forſe ; The fight ofa Wind-mill ; The * 

| | of 


om made ſuch Reflections ſo familiar, that 


f further Medifations, and the connection of 


range, that the Contemplator himſelf will 
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of an Apple, and ſo trivial a thing as a tyfy 
Horſe-ſhoe , furniſhed. him with Refleffion 
worthy our Reading; and the datkeſt Clo 
afforded Light to his Underſtanding, i 
Diverſion afforded Information, and his Sig; 
neſs was a School of Divinity, and though x 
walked through Weeds, and amongſt Placg 
frequented with the moſt deſpicable Creatures 
he could convert the former into a Garden gf 
Flowers, and trace the Footſteps of his Make 
amongſt the later. | 
He knew the Works of God ſo well, ardyg 
alſo, ſo intimately acquainted with his Word, 
that every thing tended to make him the 
better Man, as it improved his Kno ledg au 
the better Chriſtian, as he made a pious Uk 
of it; even Philoſophy taught him Diviniy, 
and he made uſe of it to inſtruct others, the 
ſame way; to which end he wrote the Chin 
Virtuoſo, in which he ſhews, that the want anly 
of a piousDiſpoſition, inclines thoſe that ſtudy 
Philoſophy, without an dueKnowledg in Dia 
ty, to convert it to a ill Uſe; whereas thoſe that 
are firſt well inſtituted in Sacred Things, cally 
diſcover a God in all his Works. In this Bock 
he ſhews, that Philoſophy not only teachesus 
the Fundamentals of Natural. Religion, but 
conſequently affords us Arguments to pro 
the Truth of the Chriſtian Religion; fo that 
a Philoſopher not only grows wiſer in tit 
Rnowledg of Natural Things, but the fur 
ther he ſearches. into that Knowledg, the cler 
rer he diſcovers the appearance of a God, all 
more plainly diſceras theGreatneſs of his Wik 
dom and Power. "REY 1 
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uro this Treatiſe entituled the Chyiſtian Vir- 


tuoſo, he hath annexed, Reflections upon «T, heo- 
[ogice! Diſtinction, according to which it ts 
id, that ſome Articles of Faith are above Rea- 
on, but not againſt it; in which he ſhews, that 
by things above Reaſon, he means, ſuch No- 
tions as Reaſon, without the aſſiſtance of ſu- 
pernatura Reaſon, would never diſcover ; whe- 
ther comprehenſible to our finite Capacities or 
not; and that there are ſeveral ſorts of Things 
chore Reaſon 3 and having enumerated their 
kinds, he makes it appear, that though they 
are above Reaſon, they are not againſt it. And 
having repreſented the Uſe of this Diſtinction, 
he news further the ill Effects of it, when miſ- 
applyed, and adds ſome Arguments in favour 
of Myſteries, 

To the ſame Book, entituled the Chriſtian 
Firtwſs, he likewiſe adds another Diſcourſe of 
the Greatneſs of Mind promoted by Chriſtianity, 
where heſhews the Errors of the Common No- 
nion, and repreſents in what Vertues true 
Greatneſs of Mind conſiſts. 

And as in the Chriſtian Virtuoſo, he makes it 27, 2... 
appear, that Philoſophy aſliſts us in demonſtra- c:1,atc- 
ting the Grounds of Natural Religion, and Rea. 
furniſhe; us with Arguments which lead us to J 
the Knowledg of Revealed Religion; fo in %%. 
tte Reconcileableneſs of Reaſon and Religion, he 
bens us further, not only how Philoſophy may 
be conducive to, and furniſh us with, Argu- 
ents to ſtrengthen our Belicf of the Chriſti- 
Religion; but alſo he ſhews us, how far Rea- 
ſon may guide us in confirming our Belief of 
le Myſteries of Holy Writ, and a 

0 
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of the Truth of Chriſtianity. In this Book þ 
not only ſhews us, how Men become guilty q 
Miſtakes ia judging of ſuch Truths as are abo 
the reach of our Reaſon, and admoniſhey ug gy 
to be too forward, in concluding things unre, 
ſonable, that ſurpaſs our Reaſonz but ſhewsy 
Examples in Natural things, where our Rea 
is at a loſs in reconciling ſuch things to it tho 
we are aſſured of the Truth of them; knowing 
their Exiſtence, though not the Modus of their 
being performed; and he li kewiſe ſhews u 
that ſeveral things in Nature would be thought 
as incredible as the Myſteries of our Faith, 
were we but as much ſtrangers to the Mediuny 
of Proof, as ſeveralGeometrical and Matheme 
tical Demonſtrations, and the various Phens 
mena of the Load-lone, which to one until. 
led in them are incomprehenſible & incredible, 
But for a fur ther Character of this Book, we ſhall 
refer the Reader to the Bock it ſelf. 
Tas Exce!> The next Book we ſhall take Notice of, wrote 
denq of The= by the Honourable Mr. Boyle ig, the Excellency of 
ology. Theology, or the Pre-eminence of the Study of Dis 
vity above that of Natural Phile/ophy. In which, 
he firſt repreſeats the Excellency of the Study 
of Divinity, to excite us to purſue it, ſince 
it not only teaches us the Nature & W ill ofGod, 
but tells us what Judgment we ought to make 
of Men's Lives; and as Divinity teaches us ſe- 
veral things, which we ſhould be ignorant of, 
without it; ſo our Knowledg of Natural Thing; 
are in a great Meaſure owing to it, and asMel 
could never have known the Immortality ol 
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with the Hiſtory of Man's Redemption, which 
Knowledg, being ſo beneficial to Man kind, it 
is a8 much more Valuable than the Study of 
Philoſophy,as the Heavens are above the Earth; 
for what would it profit a Man, If he ſhould gain 
the hole World, and leſe his own Sul. But Mr. 
dle who was ſo well acquainted with both, 
knew how to put a juſt value upon them, and 
not only in his Writings but in his Lite diſtin- 
wiſhed his Opinion, having a conſtant regard 
to that which/was of Eternal Conſequence, yet 
without lighting thoſe things which might con- 
tribute to that End; and by making a Man the 
Wiſer, and conſequently more able to diſcern 
he Power, Greatneſs and Goodneſs of God. 
But further,as he ſhews us the Advantages of 


il heStudy of Divinity to induce us to it; ſo he 
ible epreſents the Danger and Diſadvantages of 
ſhall N eglecting it. And having fully repreſented 


he Motives to the Study of Divinity both in 
elpect of this and another World, he com- 


rote 

| of Wars the Advantages of the Study of Philoſo- 
D-, which appear to be in no meaſure anſwe- 
ich, ble to thoſe which accrue by the Study of Di- 
udy iaiey; for as the Knowledg of Natural things 
ane but ſhallow and uncertain, and continues but 
500, er a while, the Knowledg of thoſe things that 
jake ed to our Salvation and Eternal Happineſs 
ſe⸗ Nie of Everlaſting Concern and Advantage; 


he Rewards of the one being both uncertain 


ns dan Aery Name, which may eal:ly be forgot, 
nen ad muſt certainly be ſo in a little time; where- 
ol tbe other ſecures us Felicities and the full 
ity; Nrition of Celeſtial Joys, a good Name and 


py Abode in Heaven, far exceeding the 
þ unn 
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The Fel- To the Book Entituled , the Excellency of 
os Study of Divinity, Mr. Boyle annexes the K 
Frinciples. celency of the Mechanical Principles, whichth 


therefore though Divinity is to be prefer 
* N3toril Philoſophy is not to be lighted. Th 
Mr. Boyle was an Emineat Example in, bein 


greatelt Happineſs on Earth. Bat thoughthe 
Study of Divinity in reſpect of it's ead,hath the 
pre- eminence over the Study of Natural Phil 
fophy, as well as other Advantages; pet thy 
may mutually be aſſiſtant to one another, 3 


ſedulous in the Study of Divinity, a 
| neut in the Purſuit of Natural Knoy 
ledg. 


it ſeems to be more Philo ſophical than Diny 
yet ſince he hat placed it amonꝑſt bis Phy 
Theological Works, we ſhall conſider it in 
ſame place, ſince it tends not only to--recol 
mend the Mechanical Principles as Philolopt 
cal, but alſo as that Hypot he ſis is not repugiu 
to, but rather helps to account tor the J 
Mena of Nature, without denying God 1 
mighty for the firſt Cauſe, which determil 
the Laws of Motion, amongſt Natural Bodk 
which being once fixed, ſhould ad accord 
to his determined Ends, whereas other Wi 
pretend to Account for things without coll 
fing that AlmightyCauſe whichdetermined 
Motion of ſecondCauſes,and without ubich 
could not apprehend, how they could fit 
gin to act, or have Matter to act 2 
this ſmall Tract or rather Abſtract of the 
chanical Principles. Mr. Boyle not ou ON 
Reaſons, why it ought to be valued more 
other Principles, but alſo that it comp" 
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ente and comprehe nds all other Principles that are 
2th thei intelligible, thoſe being but ſubordinate to theſe 
Pb primary ones; and to that end conſiders the 
et thr Principles of other Philoſophers, and ſhews, 
r, bo far they are agreeable or repugnant to 
efered WY Reaſon, 
. Tis Thus far we have given a brief and ſummary 
beige Account of the Honourable Mr. Beyle's Theologi- 
„ aWorks, ſo as to repreſent a faint dea of thoſe 
Kao performances; but this isbut an Emblem orSuper 
fcialProſpe& of theExcellencyof thoſe Writings, 
bras in Writing an Account of theHiſtory of a 
the EI Country, there are a great many things and 
nicht circumſtances, which cannot be repreſented in a 
Dine Deſcription, nor can the moſt exact Deſcripti- 
phon give the Reader ſo clear an Idea of it, but 
it u iht when he comes to Travel that Country, he 
rec vill fad a great many things not taken Notice 
iloſo e, or form a new Idea upon Proſpect, from 
pugtaWwbat he formed by Deſcription, as a Notion of 
e Noa Country is more eaſily formed, than the Land 
God is ſurveyed and travelled over; fo the Reader 
ern walt - expe& to find the Beauty of Mr, Boyle's 


Writings in peruſing his Works, and will have 


cori larger and brighter ea ot them than he can 
r Sylleerpet in ſo brief an Account, which is little 
couch ore than the Title is to a Book, and which a- 
nined ene can truly give it's own Character; for as 
v bick n the Epitomy of his Works we have reduced 
firk Nad comprized the Sence of the Author in as 
pon, ine Compaſs as we poſſibly could, without 
the erring out any thing uſeful; ſo it cannot be ex- 
u 008d this ſmall Volum ſhould contain theSeuce 


Nite whole ; but only a General view iu or- 
q = der 


ore Vi 
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der to illultrate Mr. Boy/e's Character in Ge 

neral. | | | it 
Having thus given the Reader an Idea of hi 
Theological Works, I (hall to illuſtrate bis 
Chara ger further add an Account of his Per- 
for mances and Progreſs in Philoſophy, Statich, 
Hydroſtaricks,Chymiſtry,Phylicks,c.but ſince 
to obſerve the ſame Method in thoſe as we hare 
in his Theological Works would be too logp 
and ſwell this Volume to too great a Bulk, ne 
fhall fiſt give a Liſt of his Writings in Ge- 
neral, and then ſubjoyn a General Account ot 
Idea of the Docti in delivered in thoſe. Books, 
which may be 1ufficieat to acquaint the Re. 
der with the main Scope and Intention, refer- eſtim 
ig him to the Epitomy of his Philoſophical BY Balla 
Works, publiſhed ſome Years ago, for a fuller Wl Eſay 
Account. New 
| A Liſt of Mr. Beyle's Philoſophical, Static, on, 
A Lil of hydroſtatical, Phyſical and Phi ſiological Works, WM Conti 
— follow eth, viz. NewExperiments Phyſico-Me Wi ties 
Works, chanical of the Spring and Weight of the Air. BF terra 
A Continuation. A defence of the ſame. AJM of thi 
Examen of Hobb's Dial. gues de Natura Any Heat. 
Phifiological Eſſays. I he Experimental Hie of thi 
ry of Colours.Conſiderations ot the Uſetuloetl fich, 
of Experimental Natural Philoſophy in thre Putre 
Volums. An Experimental Hiſtory of Co of thi 
An Examen of Hobbs Doctrin of Cold. Attempvy on ſo 
to convey Liquors immediately into the Mata Expe 
Blood. Obſervations and Experiments, audi Flame 
Deſcription ot the Barometer. Hyareſt a the P. 
PFaradoxes made out by new Experiments. der \ 
Account of an Earthquake, near Oxford, great 
its Concomitants. The Origin of 1 farin 

ualit 
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GE Qualities illuſtrated. A way of preſervin 
Birds taken out of the Eggs, and other wall 
of his Fes. An Account of anew kiad of Baroſcope. 
e bis A bew Frigorifick Experiment to produce a 
Per- conſiderable Degree ot Cold. Tryals propo- 
ticks, WF ſed to Dr. Lower, ſor the Improvement of ranſ- 
lloce BW fuſing! of Blood out of one live Animal into a- 
ban WW nother. Free Conſiderations about Subordinate 
long forms. A Letter to the Author of the Philo- 
ne BY ſophical Tranſictions, with Experiments of 
n Ce. injeRting acid Liquors into the Blood. Ney 
int of Experiments concerning the Relation between 
00ks, Light aad Air, ia ſhining Air and Fiſh, A 
Res. Continuation of the ſame. An [aveation for 
reler- Biff eſtimating the Weight of Water in ordinary 
phicl BY Balances end Weights. Certain Philoſophical 
fuller I Elays concerning the abſolute Reſt of Bodies. 
NewPacamatical Experiments about Reſpirati- 
atical, BY on, upon Ducks Vipers, Frogs, Cc. and a 
/orts, WF Contiauation.T rafts a bout the CoſinicalQuali- 
A. ties of Things. The Temperature of the Sub- 
e Air. BF terraneal and Submarine R gions. A Diſcov 
Af the admirable Rat efaction of the Air Without 
8 Heat. An Eſſay upon the Origin and Vertues 
of things. Some Obſervatious upon ſhining 


ſulgeh kid, of Veal and Pullets without any ſeabble 
three PutrefaQtion. A new Experiment of the Effeck 
Coll of the varying Weight of the Atmoſphere, up- 

mp" on ſome Bodies in the Water. Tracts of new 


Experiments touching the Relation between 
Flame and Air, Expolitions, Hyaroſt aticks. Of 
tte Poſitive or Relative Levities of Bodics un- 
der Water, &c.Eſſays of the ſtrange Subtlety, 
great Efficacy and Determinate Nature of Et- 


Wriums, A Letter concerning Ambergreaſe. 
q 3 Obſer- 


— 
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Obſervations about the Saltneſs of the Sea. 
Diſcourſe about the Excellency and Grounds of 
the Mechanical Hypotheſis. An Account of the 
two Sorts of Helmutian Laudanum,with the way 
of preparing it. Tracts of Suſpitions about 
ſome hidden Qualities of the Air,Celeſtial Mag. 
nets, and Hobbs Problemata de Vacuo. A Diſ- 
courſe of the Cauſe of Attraction by SuRio; 
A Cogjecture concerning the Bladders of Air 
that are found in Fiſhes. A new Eſſay Inſtr» 
ment invented by the Author to try the Good. 
neſs of Metals. Ten new Experiments about 
the weakned Spring and ſome unobſerved Ef 
feats of the Air. An Experimental Diſcourk 
of Quick-filver growing hot with Gold. Er 
eriments, Notes, c. about the Mechanicalon 
gin or Production of divers particular Quali- 
lities, with Reflections on the Hyporheſis of Acid 
and Alkali, New Experiments about the Super- 
ficial- Figures of Fluids, and a+ Continuation, 
The Sceptical Chymiſt, or Chymics- Phyſicd 
Paradoxes. The Aerial Nothluee, The Gla- 
clal Noctiluca. Memoirs for the Natural Hiſto- 
ry of Human Biood, Experiments about the 
Poroſity of Bodies. Memoirs for the Natural 
Hiſtory of Mineral Waters, An Hiſtorical 
Account of a Strange ſelf moving Liquor, The 
Reconcileableneſs of 'Specifick Medicines t 
the Corpuſcular Philoſophy. The Great Ef 
fects of Langnid unheeded Motion. Medecins 
Hyaroſt atica. Exptrimenta & Obſervationes Phy* 
fica. Medicinal Experiments. General Heads 
for the Natural Hiſtory of a Country. 
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Having given a general & the moſt com pleat A General 


Liſt, we have met with of Mr. Beye's Philoſo 

cal, Statical Works, Cc, we ſhall in General 
proceed to ſubjayn a General Account of the 
Aim and Scope of theſe Work; and for as much 


3 we have formerly, wrote an Epitomy of 


thoſe Works, we ſhall here only give a Gene- 
ral des of them, in the Order and Method, the 
Subjects are contained in that Epitomy, without 
obſerving the Method of this Liſt ; the Subjects 
being there ranged in the ſame Method in which 
they might probably have bees placed, had 
they been publiſhed altogether. And ſince the 
delgu of mentioning them here is to repreſent 
more clearly, Mr. Boyle's Caaracter, we ſhall only 
repreſent the general Doctrins contained in that 
Abſtract, refer ing the Reader to that Epitomy it 
ſelf for a fuller Account, where Multitudes of Ex- 
periments are recited to prove what we here 
caly higt at, and which are as fully delivered as 
tle Subjects. might require. | 

N. B. Every diſtinct Section in the Margin 
denotes an account of a diſtinct Chapter in the 
Epitomy. 


Idea of his 
Philaſovbi. 
cal Works, 
&c. 


To. proceed then to give a brief Account of ;;, ;;. 
and Id of the Doctrins contained in | thoſe /oſophy,&c. 
Trats, Firſt, he informs us, that the Matter Selen. I. 


of all Natural Bodies is the ſame, viz. A divili- 
ble, impenetrable extended Subſtance. And 
lace there, could be yo change in Matter, if all 
ts Parts were perpetually at reſt, to form ſo 
great a Variety of Natural Bodies, it was re- 
quiſite, there ſhould be a Motion variouſly de- 
termined in all the Parts of it, or at the leaſt, 
ſome of them; and Matter being divided into 
parts by Motion, the Parts divided muſt have 


q 4 a 


* 
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Motion; ſo that Matter being once Created yy 


three primary Affections, Magnitude, Shay 


is aſcribed to a form, appears, ſince they are 


— 


a peculiar ſize and ſhape, and either Reft 9 


ut into Motion by God Almighty, hath the 


and either Reſt or Mot ion. 
lf then we allow theſe Primary Affections & 
Matter, it will follow, that there muſtbe a cerim 
poſition or ſcituation of theParts of Matter thiy 
divided, & the diſpoſition & contrivance of the 
Parts of the whole, may be called their Texture 
or Modification, & conſequently as that Texum 
or Modification varies, the Qualities of that 
Body will be different; for if the Diſpoſition of 
the Parts of the Body are peculiarly adapted to 
produce ſuca Effects, the Power to produce 
them, gives us grounds to ſay, the Body i; 
endowed with ſuch Qualities in reſpec of the 
Bodies it acts on. 

As for the Forms of Bodies we may reaſons 
bly ſuppoſe them, owing to ſuch an Aſſdciation 
of Accidents,as is requiſite to compoſe a Body of 
this or that kind, the Texture of which united, 
may be called their Form, and that a convet- 
tion of accidents is capable of performing what 


they t 


ſufficient to diſcriminate it, from all other de- 


Nor will it be difficult to explainGeneration, 
Alteration and Corruption by the forementio- 
ned Docttin; for when Accidents thus concur, 
which are requiſite tc conſtitute any Species, 
new Species are faid to be generated, pre- er- 
iſtent Matter acquiring a new kind oft xiſtence 
or Modification; and when that Eſſential Mo- 
dification is diſſolved, the Body is ſaid to be 
corrupted, And as for Putrefaction it is but 


0 
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2 ſlower kind of Corruption, the Eſſential 
Qualities of a Body being only more ſlowly 
altered but not deſtroyed. N 

This being premiſed in general, in reſpect sed. II. 
of the Origin of mixed Bodies, we are to note 
further, in reference to particular Qualities, 
that in Compound Bodies they differ much, 
from the Qualities of the ſeparate Ingredients, 
ſo that Qualities may be the Reſults of Mix- 
ture, as well as proceed from the Alterations 
of Textures, and the Motion of the Parts of 
the Ingredients. lf 21178 SOOT 

But the Effects of mixed Bodies, are not al- 
mays to be conſidered, as the bare reſult of 
theParts of Matter of a determinate Texture, 
but as placed amongſt other Bodies, on which 
they may variouſly act, and be acted on, ac- 
cording to the difference of the Agents and Pa- 
tients; in reſpect of their ſhape, ſize, poſture, 
order, "texture, pores or effluviums, reſt or 
motion; which may enable them to produce 
apreat variety of Effects. We ſee a ſtrange va- 
riety of Sounds are formed only by Muſical 
Inſtruments; beſides a vaſt number of other 
Accidents owing to it. But in ſeveral Bodies, 
there are not only Qualities very various in 
tlieds, but even in the ſame which are homo- 
ſeneous as to Sence, of which ſeveral Inſtan- 
nere produced, in thei ſecond Chapter of 
lit Epicomy, V. I. p. 26. | 
but further, Mr. Boyle having in another 5, . III. 
book, offered ſeveral Reaſons againſt the Ari- 
"Ham Doctrin of Forms, it appears, that 
de dubſtantial Forms urged by the Schools, pro- 
nee not the various Forms of mixed B — 

| ut 


= 
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but that they depend on the various Texturg 
and Modifications of the Compound, | 
And he further ſhews, that though the lu. 
gredients of a Compound uniting make one 
Form, yet each Ingredient retains it's peculiar 
Attributes and Qualities, each having it's pro. 
per Form, and though they are ſubordinate to 
the general Form of the Compoſition, yet they 
are Specifick in reſpect of the Iogredients they 
belong to; as each part of a Tree hath ity 
peculiar Forms, diſtin from the Form of the 
.whole, as the Juices and Vertues of the Saltof 
thoſe Parts differ; and according to the dif- 
ference of their Eſſential Textures. And fur 
ther, he ſays, that the Faculties and Vertues 
of Animals and Plants, do not wholly depend 
on the Forms of mixed Bodies, | conſidered 4 
ſuch, ſince the Effects of a Compounded Body, 
may be attributed to the mixed Action of the 
Compound Ingredients, each of thoſe Bodies 
cooperating and modify ing each others Ati 
ons, Which is evident, ſince upon a Diſſolution 
of that Union, each Body hath its“ determinate 
Form and Vertue. Yet fometimes when th 
Specifick Form of a Body is deſtroyed, the te 
maining Qualities may not always reſult from 
united ſubordinate Forms, but depend on tie 
determinate Forms of particular Parts of that 


— 


rereall 


Body; and ſometimes ſeveral new Qualities ring 

may be added to a Body; a Specifick Form be: {Wipis 
ing deſtroyed, by the influence of External 4 ; 
_ T5 A b. | 

: To what hath been ſaid of Suhordinatt d vari; 
Forms, he adds the following Particulars = thout ; 


dged; 


F 
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watit is not difficult; to determin the Noble- 
ref of Forms. Secondly, I hough Bodies un- 
jergo ſeveral Alterations, by the Joſs or ad- 
ion of Qnalities, yet they have the ſame 
nomination, and bave the ſame Form, by 
ſon of ſome eminent Quality or Uſe. Third- 
Compound Bodies have ſeveral Effects, pro- 
Iced by the Union and joynt Action of their 
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hey Noeredients. Fowrthly, Sometimes a ſuper-ad- 

1 Wed Form is accidental to a pre- exiſtent, yet 

the Wt nnodifyes the Operation, without altering it's 

It of ture. Fifthly, Beſides the Specifick Opera- 
. ons of a Body, in reſpect of the whole, ſeve- 


il of it's Effects may depend on the ſeparate 
u particular (Properties of it's Ingredients. 
thy, The maſt eminent, and not the preſi- 
ling, is often called the Specifick Form. Se- 
ably, Thoſe Forms which are generally cal- 
a dubordinate, may more reaſonably be called 
pdcurreat,, the Form of the whole depending 
Intheir Coalition. 

He further ſnews, that a ſlight variation of 
lexture, produced by Motion, may diſcriminate 
tural Bodies, and qualify them to produce 
ferent Effects; as Ice and Salt will freeze 
ther Liquors, though Water and Salt will not. 
e further ſhews, that the Productions of Art, 
re really the Effects of Nature, the Artiſt only 
utting Natural Bodies together, whilſt their 
lets are produced according to Natural 
Ws, 


id various Figures of Salts, may be produced 
thout a plaſtick Power, reſulting from a bare 
mnetion of Mpxalline and Saline Bodies, _ 

" their 


of * 


Seck. V. 


Mr. Boyle further ſhews us, that the curious seg. VL 
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their Figures may vary according to the diffs 
rent Quantities of Liquors, or the ſpace of 
Time they ſhoot in. And he further ſays, thy 
Acids ſhoot into Chryſtals variouſly figured, u 
the Nature of the Aſenſtruum differs, or the 
Bodies it works upon; and that Salts may be 
obtained by ſight alterations, without the a. 
ſiſtance of Subſtantial Forms, which he prone; 
by ſeveral Experiments mentioned in that Tra. 
tiſe. 182 
: And by ſeveral Experiments, he further 
It makes it appear, agreeeable to what hath been 
delivered, that by alteration of Texture, and 
a new Modification of Matter, ſeveral change 
may be wrought in Matter, without the help 
of Subſtantial Forms; from which Experiment 
he likewiſe draws ſeveral Inferences, to (hex 
the Abſardity of the Ariſtotelian Principles, 
SeZ. X. He likewiſe produces ſeveral Experiments 
to prove that by altering the Texture of Bs 
dies, ſeveral Qualities may be deſtroyed, an 
„ +: regained again, eſpecially in Salt- Petre. A 
alſo, that the ſame Parts of Matter, may pro 
duce different Effects, in a fluid, from whit 
they have in a ſolid Form. And in the ſans 
Tract, he makes it appear, that Chymilty 
« rather deſtroys, than diſcovers, the Principia 
of Natural Bodies. 
ge. XI. Mr. Beyle further informs us, in his Hiſtory 
of Fluidity, that a Body is ſaid to be fluid, 
it conſiſts of Parts, which eaſily flip upon on 
. ..-.anothers Superficies, which they are the mor 
eaſily diſpoſed to, by their porous Interſtics; 
the Motion of their Parts likewiſe, occaſjonin} 


them to ſpread and diffuſe themſelves = 
i Wayy 


— — 
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% till ſome ſolid Body oppoſes them, to 
roſe Superficies they adapt themſelves. And 
further informs us in the ſame Tra, that to 
nder a Body fluid, it's Parts ought to be mi- 
ze, and of a determinate Figure; likewiſe, 
dat there ſhould be Pores betwixt their Parts, 
ich ought to be in a * and-variouſly 
ermined Motion. He alſo informs us, ho- 
-oniſtent Body, may be rendered fluid, and 
ning illuſtrated the Doctrin of Fluidity, by 
pellence, he further ſhews, that the Reaſon 
ty ſome Fluids will not mix with others, is 
ir particular Textures, and the peculiar 
lotion of their Parts. | N 
He llkewiſe makes it evident, that the Su- Se. XII, 
erfcies'of Liquids, preſſing one againſt ano- XIII. 
— 15 each other different and determinate 
gures. 
la the Hiſtory of Firmneſs, he informs us; 
hat Solidity conſiſts in this, that the groſs 
Partsare inter woven together; ſo that they are 
napt to diffuſe themſelves ſeveral ways, as the 
Pats of Fluids do, and that the Figure of their 
duper fcies depends on the Connection of the 
arts that compoſe them, rather than External 
bodies ; ſo that there ſeems to be three Cauſes 
df olidity, Groſueſs of Parts, Reſt, and the 
Implication of their Conſtituents. ; 
He further likewiſe ſhews us, that a Juxta- 
potion of Parts is not the only Cauſe of Co- 
beſon, but that the Spring and Weight of the 
Ar is one great Cauſe, though a Juxtapoſition 
the Parts of Glaſs, ſeems requiſite and ſuf- 
ent to make ſuch a compact Subſtance, the 
arts of Matter that compoſe it, being firſt mi- 
nutely 


re 


— wy« 
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nutely divided, by the Fire before their Ua part] 
And he further tells us, that both the Fg iu 
and Textures of the Parts of a Body, may will ture 
only contribute to their Solidity, but that ti Pate 
Interpoſition of the minute Parts of anothe Bodi 
Body may render ſomeLiquids ſolid, and that intel 
addition of aP om der only may make aLiquorſs-WY Teal 
lid. And he further tells us, that Fluids conſif noo apt tt 
ofParts diviſibleinto fluid, as quantity into qu. dies 
tity; and that there is a plaſtick Power ine lateſt 
reut in ſeytral Bodies, and that mixture js ſi Th 
ficitegr to produce Putrefaaton. | the I 
Mr. Buwylefurther informs us, which he pra Book 
buy ſeveral Inſtitices, that there is a Moa tomy 
even in the Parts of conſiſtent and ſolid Bode ball 
Treating of the great Effects of -unheeded 
and languid Motion, he proves by ſeveral lu. 
ſtances and Obſervations, Frſt, The great E. 
ficacy of Celerity in Bodies very ſmall, eſpeci- 
ally when the fpace they move through is bil 
very ſmall, as in Lightning. Secondly, That 
the Inſenſible Motion of fo ſoft Bodies as Flu 
ids, may have a ſenſible Effect upon ſolid ho- 
dies, as in Sounds, when they ſhake the Wi 
dows of a Houſe, &c. at a conſiderable diftance. 
Thirdly, The Number of the Inſenſible Pat 
of Matter put into Motion, enables them (0 
perform ſeveral things. Fourthly, That Loci 
Motion may be propagated through feveri 
Mediums, and even ſolid Bodies. Fifrhly, Tit 
Effects of particular Modifications, of the W 
viſible Motions of Fluids, on Animal Bodi 
diſpoſed to be worked upon by them are v8 
conſiderable. Thus a particular Note of a % 


fical Inſtrument, hath a peculiar Effect vp 
gt particuli 


1 
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ids upon inanimate Bodies, by a particular Tex- 
tre and Modification of the Agent and the 
patient, are alſo confiderable. Seventhly, Some 


Bodies are thought to have their Parts abſo- 


particular Animals. S:xthly, The Effect of Fla. ; 


_ -% 


lutely at reſt, when they are only in a ſtate of 


Teaſion or Compreſſion, Eighthly, We are too 
apt to take Notice of the viſible Effects of Bo- 
dies on one another, without conſidering the 
luteſtin Motion of their Parts. 

Thus far we have given a brief Scheme of 
the Doctrin propoſed and contained in the 
Books abridged, in the firſt Book of the Epi- 
tomy of Mr. Beyle : Philoſophical Works, we 
ſhall next proceed to a ſhort Idea of what is 
contained in the Subjects abridged in the ſecond 
Book of that Epitomy. 


ties of Things, he informs us, that they depend 
partly on the Influence of External Agents, as 
well as the primary Affections of Matter, fo 
that ſome Bodies are altogether inactive, till 
ated on; and others are put into Action, chie- 
fly by the Iufluence of catholick and unheeded 
Agents. Secondly, There are ſeveral Bodies, 
which, when put into Action, are ſubtle e- 
nough to inſinuate themſelves into the Pores of 
dther Bodies, which they are forced to act on, 
by the eſtabliſhed Laws of Nature, which ap- 
pars in the expanſive force of Beans, ſoaked 
with Water. Thirdly, An alteration of the 
Mechanical Texture of a Body, Is ſufficient to 
( poſe it, or make it unapt to be worked upon 

theſe unheeded Agents, 


ig 


And firſt, Treating of the Coſmical Quali- 5:8, I. 
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Effects. Fifthly, He ſuppoſes all Endemical 


In the next Chapter, the following Suſpicd. Wl 
ons or Conjectures are propoſed. Firſt, Thy differ 
the Ather contains ſeveral Parts of Matt may 
which are variouſly diſpoſed to work upon ho dds, 
dies, as the Textures of thoſe Bodies differ. Sion k 

which they chance to work upon, or according I Pee: 
to the difference of the Agents, - which work Ast 
concurrently with them. Secondly, He informs gions, 
us, that ſeveral People have diſcovered Petj. Mews 
lential Steams ia the Air, before they ade "2" 
as ſuch upon other Bodies. Thiraly, He ſuſpech the up 
that conſiderable Changes in the Internal Pars Mcrord 
of the Earth, may occaſion a variation of the bellen 
Mariners Needle. Furthly, He ſuppoſes the about U 
ebbing and flowing of the Sea and ſuch like pn 
Phenomena, to be occaſioned by ſome Coſmical He ft 
Law of Nature, or that the Planetary Vorter RE © 


may ft be a little concerned in producing ſack Wi on, 


$ n0t d 
er almo 
He te 


and Epidemical Diſtempers, chiefly to depend 
on the Influence of thoſe Globes, that more 
about us, and the Terreſtrial Effluvia of our 
own Globe. 

Treating of the Temperature of Subterrs 
neous Regions, Mr. Boyle, as to heat and cold, 
divides them into three Regions, and informs 
us, that the Bounds as well as Temperature of 
the firſt are very different- That the Tem u. 3 

rature of the ſecond ſeems to be colder 7 
than that above, or that below it, being te. 
moter both from the Influence of External and 
Subterraneous Heat, and that in ſeveral place 
that may be refered to in this middle Region, 
the Temperature of the Air is different, at the 
ſame Seaſons of the Lear; and further, tht 

gs OLE "=" differen 


M into 
Itterneſ 
Poſes 1 
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— arent Temper of ſubterraneous Regions, 

| may be varied by the Soil. And he further 

. adds, that the Temperature of the third Re- 

im. WY gion is warm, which Warmth varies in ſeveral 

ne Places. | 2 
ny: As to the Sea, Mr. Boyle only aſſigus two Re. $28. IV. 


gons, the one extended from the Superficies of 
te Water, as far as theSunBeams penetrate ; and 
the other, from thence to the Bottom. So that 
the upper Region muſt vary as to it's Extent ; 
«cording to the difference of the Climate, and 
theHeat of the Sun, or the Nature of the Soils 


— bout the ſhoar ; as for the Lower Region it is 
like rneraly Cold. | 
11 He further tells us, that the Bottom of the 5, . V. 


Kea is very rough and unequal, and that the 
ater gra vitates conſiderably upon Bodies im- 
merced in it, and that the bottom of the Sea 


wr not diſturbed with Storms, but that the Wa. 
— tr almoſt Stagna tes. n 
or ke tells us ſurther, that Coral when firſt gg. VI. 


aken up, is ſoft, flexible, and very pale; but 

hen the bark is taken off, and it is expoſed to 

le Air, it preſently appears red ; it is much 

ler on the Inſide, than on the External Super- 

es, He likewiſe tells us, that ſeveral I1rees 

Africa are obſerved to grow under Water. 

Mr. Boyle likewiſe informs us, that the Pro- , z. VII 
portion of Salt to Water in Sea Water, is as ö 
Je to fortyzand that theSalt is ſupplyed by Salt 

bels contiguous, or near the Water, or by Salt 

ied away bySprings and Rain Water, which 

into the Ocean, or by latent Springs. The 

Itterneſs commonly obſerved inSea Water, he 

Poſes to proceed from ſome Bituminous = 

T les 
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dies carried along with Spring Water into the Toth 

Sa. To which Obſervations he adds, that 4 natick 

gitation is requiſite to keep 1 from meats 1 

ſtinking, and a5 to A Saltneſs it is o ſerved, 100 0p 

to differ much in it's Degrees. neſs, 

0 VII. The Eighth, Ninth, Tenth and Eleventh 0 by 

Chapters of the Second Book, chiefly conti ties bel 

Queries ſor abe Natural Hiſtory ot MineralW,, my 

ters, in ti yiag of which he gives the folloning Weight 

Directions. Hrſt, to obſerve the Change of ind W: 

the Colors made by Tinctures, in aGood Light timents 

to diſtingviſh' what Mineral Tinctures they att nent, 

impregnated with. Secondly, Be N node u. 

vary, the Shades of Colours made by Miner; Will fire 

Waters, either by dropping ſach Waters pot pljed tc 

Paper, whoſe Pores are e Cerahl 

der of Vitriol, or tinged with a Decodlion nds: 

Logwood. Several Variations of Colours may hor 

alſo be made by dropping, either Me- Wil adh 

dicioal Liquors into Mineral Waters, or a Compre 

Infuſion of Galk either before or after. 14 the We 

ly, he recommends for ſuch 8 ö 9 1 

Aſtringent farts of Plants, or Animal, or Pump, 

pecially Mineral Subſtances. vat tel. 1 

en. IX. la the Twelfth Chapter he tells us, tha cn dh 

— Natural State of Bodies varies according tot the Pref] 

difference of Climates; ſo that in ſome Fun toporti 

and Se.fons, Water in a Natural State is Front, Kha 

and turned into Ice, and in others it is always Nicks{ 

Fluid. To which he adds, that all violent States ade fe 

of Matter are not preternatural, i being a * bo fad w 

mon Error, that nothing violent is e ie 
atmoſphere we live in being always ina 


ald Ity 
ced or compreſſed State. 7 * 


— 
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* ln the Thirteenth Cha pter, Mr. Beyle's Pneu- ge#. x: 


natick Engin is deſcribed, and ſeveral Experi- 
ments tryed with it ; which ſhew,that the Air 
its upon moſt Bodies by Virtue of it's Sprin= 
neſs, which inclines it always to expand; 
and by it's Weight; ſo that it gravitates on Bo- 
ties below it, according to the weight of the 
ncumibent Pillar of the Air. And by this 
Weight it raiſes Mercury, in Weather Glaſſes, 
ad Water in Pumps. And by ſeveral Expe- 
timents made in an exhauſted Receiver, it is e- 
ndent, that though Gun- Powder will not ex- 
node without the Preſſure of Air upon it, nor 
Al fire burn; yet a Loadſtone externally ap- 
ed to au exhauſted Receiver, will have con- 
iderable Effects on Bodies contained in it, hut 
Vunds are not propagated in FVacue. and he 
arther ſhews, that two flat poliſhed Marbles 
Al adhere to one another by the help of the 
Compreſſure of the Atmoſphere. And that 
the Weight of theAtmoſphere was able to raiſe 
thundred Pound Weight tyed to the ſucker of 
fump,depreſſed when theRecetver was exhau- 
led, To which Experiments he adds, others 
lich ſhew, that Filtration is cauſed chiefly by 
le Prefſure of the Atmoſphere 3 and that the 
toportion betwixt the Weight of Air and Wa- 
erb as 1 to 338, and that the Proportion of 
Nuck-ſilver is as 14000 fo 1. He likewiſe 
ule ſeveral Experiments and Obſervations, 
bb find what Effects the exhauſted Receiver had 
bg Animals included in it, and how long they 
old live without Air. 


2 In 
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$2. XI. lu the Fourteenth, Fiſteenth, Sixteenth and 


Sc8. XII. 


Se, I. 


Seventeenth Chapters, he continues a Detence 
of what hath heen delivered in the Preceding, 
and Objections againſt the Erroneous Opinions 


of others,which is continued to theNineteenth, 


In the Nineteenth Chapter he hath deſcii. 


bed an Inſtrumeat with which ſeveral Expeii. 


ments were tryed, which ſhew, that the ſpriag 
of the air alone is able to raiſe Mereury ine 
Tube, and that Attrition only is an exhauſted 

Receiver is able to produce Heat, And further, 
that the Spring of the Air is able to buiſt hlad- 
ders, and to raiſe a conſiderable Weight. Aud 
further, that Mercury can be raiſcd by Suction ng 
higher than the Weight of the Atmeſpbere is able 
to impel it, and he ſhews likewiſe to what height 
Mercur; & Water may be raiſed proportionably 
to their ſpecifick Gravity, He further ſhews, 
how to diſcern the Weight of the Atmoſphere 
by the Touch, and how to make portable By 
rometers, and that in an Exhauſted Receiver 1 
ſpring may be raiſed without any Difficulty, 
yet when the Air is let in, it will be violent 
Ly depreſied again, and not ſo eaſily be raiſed 
again. He ſhews alſo,that the Preſſure of the Ai 
makes Cupping Glaſles Stick. To which he 
adde, a great many more Experiments worth 
our Curioſity to enquire after. 

Ihe Firſt Chapter of the Second Volum a 
the Epitomy of Mr. Boyles PhiloſophicalWork 
contains ſeveral Experiments to evince further 
the weight and fpring of the Air, whence it a 
pears, that the aſcent of water in Syringes de- 
pends on the Preſſure of the Air, and that ligt 
may be produced in Vacus Boyliano, aud % 


— 
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by 4 ſmallQnantity of included Air in an exhau- 
fed Receiver, 50 or 60 pounds, ora greater 
weight may be raiſed. 
The Second Chapter contains Deſcriptions Self. II. 
of ſeveral Engius employed in ſucceeding Ex- 
riments. | 
{a the Third Chapter, it appears, that Air %% jm 
ny be produced ſeveral ways, as from Bread, : 
Grapes, Plants, Muſtard, boiled Apples, &. 
Healſoinforms us, how the Prodution of Air 
may be· obſtructed, as by Cold, by the Uſe of 
Spirit of Wine along with the Body included 
n/Yacu9;or by employing Vinegar, by compreſ- 
fon, by Water or Leavenzand hefurther ſhews 
us, that Artificial hath different Effects from 
common Air ; alſo, that Air comprelled varies 
in its Effects from thoſe of common Air. That 
Animals cannot live in Artificial Air, and that 
the Condenſation of the Air promotes the Con- 
ſumption of combuſtible Matter. Alſo that 
Air is produced from dryed Fruits without any 
Regularity; That Bodies yield as much Air as 
they can, before Putrefaction; That Artificial 
Air may be deſtroyed; That Liquors may be- 
me ſower without an Evaparation of Spirits; 
That fermented Liquors may preſerve Fruit ; 
That Beef may be preſerved inBeer. And tho 
lilhes afford not ſo much Air as Fleſh ; yet they 
il corrupt, though not affected by the out- 
uad Air. That Butter may be preſerved 3 
hong time, if not expoſed to External Air, aud 
that Sugar does not preſerve Fruit as well as 
lermented Liquors; and that Fleſh may be kept 
"74 kept ig a Receiver ia a ſtrong comprei- 
Ar g 
J r 2 He 
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Sed. IV. 


ved a long time in Facxo Beyliano, Without hy, 


SE. V. 


$:8, VI. 


Seck. VII. 


He further ſhews, that Bodies may be pref 


ling. | 
In the Fifth Chapter, he makes it app 


that Air may be unfit for Reſpigation, tho . 
it retains it's uſual Preſſure, He alſo ſhews i Ihe 
by ſeveral Experiments, that ſome ſort of x. of He 
nimals will live much longer without Air than neral v 


others. moiſty! 

In the Sixth Chapter he makes Anima. bew t 
ſions on Mr. Hobb's Problemata de V aouo, and Month 
ſhews,that the Atmoſphere is the chief Cauſe of much « 
the Aſcent of Water upon Suction. ſhew.h 

In the Seventh, he ſhews, the Cauſe of At. Wind 
traction by Suction, ſhewing, that it depends ter M 


chiefly on the External Preſſure of the Aung. difere 


Seck. VIII. 


See, IX. 


Se. X. 


phere, when thePreſſure of it is taken off the ij. Neem 
ternal Surface in the Tube. And that Water Cha. 
may be raiſed by Suction, when neither thei face 


Weight nor Spring of the Air occaſions its * he 
ee Far N that the Weight a ® Th 
the Atmoſphere is ſufficient to raiſe up Li 
by Suction. un of the 
In the Eighth Chapter, he makes Obſerrs ſelli 
tions and gives Directions about the Baronet, fies. 
And the Ninth contains a Deſcription of a res i ln 
Bareſcope. | Acco 

inthe Tenth he ſhews, the admirableRarefati. I Mit 
on of the Air, without Heat; ſo that it poll: the | 
ſes $2.32 times it's former Dimenſions & ſome- . Probe 
times 10000, * ot In 
The Eleventh, Twelfth and Thirteent Wl eat 
Chapters teach us, that the Duration of te 
Spring of Expanded Air is -very. conſiderable Itisr 
and that the Air may be compreſſed into at I 
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ighth Part of it's former De nenſions. and 
that the Proportion in reſpect of the Degrees 
of. Rarefaction and Condenſation is, as, 1 to 


on 
77 he Fourteenth Chapter ſhews ns, the Uſe Sea. xI. 
of Hygraſcopes;, and informs us, that the Ge- 
neral uſe is to ſne the Changes of Air, as to 
noiſture & dryneſs, and the particular Uſe is to 
ew the Variations of Weather, the ſame 
Month, Day and Hour. To inform us, how 
much one ſeaſon is dryer than another, and to 
ſew. how the Temper of the Air is altered by 
Winds ſtrong or weak, Froſt, Snow or o- 
tzer Weather. Allo they help to compare the 
different Temper of Houfes and different 
Rooms in the ſame Houſe, They alſo ſhew in 
a Chamber, the Effects of the preſence or ab- 
ſence of Fire in a Chimney or Stow, and direct 
ws, how to keep a Chamber in the ſame 
or any aſſigned Degree of Dryneſs. 

The Eighteeath Chapter ſhews, the Efficacy $:5. XII. 
of the Airs Moiſture in' contracting Ropes, 
* of Timber, and burſting of Marca- 
tes, 


nen n the Nineteenth Chapter, he gives us an 5:2. XIII. 
Account of ſome unheededCauſes of thelnſalu- 

a0. WI Oiity or Salubrity of the Air, comprized under 

(ef. tte following Propoſitions. Firf, That it is 


me- Probable, that in ſeveral Places the Salubrity 
or Infalubrity of the Air in general, may in a 

at: i Eteat meaſure, depend on Subterranea} Expira- 
che WY Was, eſpecially ordinary Emiſſions. Secondly, 
ble, lis not improbable, that in ſeveral places En- 
u  **nical Diſtempers chiefly, or partly depend on 
bh WY Lubterrraneous ſteams. Thirdly, that jprobably 
1 4. Epide- 


Seft. XIV. 


Seck. XVI 


Set. XVII. 


ect. I. 


Se F. II. 
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Epidemical Diſtempers are in a great meaſure 
occalioned by Subterraneous Effuvi a. Fourth, 
It is likely that moſt Diſeaſes called new one, 


chiefly or concurrently depend on ſubterrane- 


ous Effluvia. 

In the Twentieth and Twenty firſt Chapter, 
he news, that the Air hath ſeveral Latent 
Qualities, occaſioned by the Union and Con- 
junction of other Bodies with it, ſome of which 
may be raiſed by the Sun Beams, alſo he ſays, 
that the Air ſeems to contain all manner of $- 
minal Principles. 

In the Twenty Second Chapter, he endes. 
vours to improve Artificial Magnets. And in 
the Twenty Third and Fourth Chapters, he 
ſhews, that Magnetical Qualites depend on the 
the Mechanical Conſtruction of the conſtituent 
Parts of a Body, ſince the Effects of Fire will 
alter that Quality, and other concurring Acci- 
22 which can only produce Mechanical Ff 

ets. 

The Twenty Fifth Chapter ſhe ws by ſeveral 
Experiments, that Electricity may be pro- 
duced or deſtroyed Mechanically. 

The Twenty Sixth Chapter contains a Ge 
neral Hiſtory of the Air, which bel 
only Hiſtorical, we ſhall refer the Reader to 
it, | 


la the Fourth Book of the Epitomy of Mr. 
Boyle*s Philoſophical Work, he ſhews, thut 


; Taſtes may be Mechanically produced. 


The Second and Third Chapters ſhew, thut 
Odours and Colours depend on a Mechanic 
Texture of the Bodies endowed with ſuchQ!* 


lities, ö 
* H 
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of Colours, which ſhews, that Diverſity of 
Colours, frequently imply different Properties 
ia Bodies, and that the Perception of Colours, 
depends ou a particular Motion given to the 
Spirits in the Retina, and communicated to 
the Brain. As for the Cauſe or Colours, he 
ſigns it, to the variouſly and differently mo- 
difyed Superficies of Bodies, or the different 
ſuperficial Parts, and their ſituation; and ſome- 
times the Motion of a Body, which enables it 
to reflect the Rays of Light differently to the 
ndea. ye. 
nd in And as to particular Colours, in the fifthChap- 
s, he ter we are informed, that whiteneſs depends 
n the on ſuch a ſuperficial Texture, as reflects the 
tuent I Rays ofLight not upon another, but upon the 
will Eye, reflecting them without Refraction; and 
Acci- de further tells us, that the Surfaces of white 
Alf. bodies are ſpecular, and that by changing the 
Texture of the Parts of that Body, it may be 
yeral WI deprived of that Colour. Blackneſs he ſays, dif- 
 pro- WM fers from White, where the Rays of Light are 
reflected inwards, and not upon the Eye, the 
a Ge. Protuberant Parts yielding to the [Impreſſion of 
being thoſe Lucid Rays. The ſixth and ſeventh Chap- 
er to ters contain ſeveral Experiments, which ſhew, 
that both Black and White may be mechanical- 
f M. !y Sey and deſtroyed. 1 


fourth Book of the Epitomy of Mr. Boyle's 
Works, we are told, that Cold may be me- 
chanically produced or deſtroyed, by a bare 
Change of Texture, or other Mechanical Al- 
rations, Without ſuppoſing the Ariſtotelian 

Sabſtantial 


that 
anical 


bur: 
H 


further gives us an Experimental Hiſtory sel. III. 


n the firſt Chapter of the Appendix to the Sed. I. 
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Sec. IV. 


Seck. V. 


$:3. VL 


Subſtantial Forms, or the Hypoſtatical Prigci. 
ples of the Chymiſts. | 

And that not only Weather-Glafſes, hy 
our Senſes, may give us ſo much Informatia 
about Cold, by ſeveral Prediſpoſitions, an 
the Temper of our Senſories; thus we indi 
colder in the Air, coming out of a hot Baths 
than when only out of a warm Room, Gr. 

He alſo communicates his Obſervations 4. 
bout the Deficiences of Weather - Glaſſes, 6, 
teaching us how we may learn to improve the 
Uſe of them. | 

He further informs us, that the Cauſe of the 
Condenſation of the Air in Weather-Gl:ſks, 
and the Aſcent of Water by Cold, are occih- 
oned by the Preſſure of External Air upon the 
Surface of the Water withont the Pipe, and 
overpowering the Internal Spring of the Air 
weakned by Cold. 

The fifth Chapter contains a Natural Hiſto- 
ry of Cold, which being Hiſtorical, we ſhal 
refer the Reader to the Epitomy. 

In the ſixth Chapter, he refntes the received 


Notion of Autiperiſtaſis; and in the ſeventh er. 


amins Mr. Hobbes Doctrin of Cold; the ninth 
and tenth Chapters only contain Hiſtorical 
Truths, for which we refer the Reader to tit 
Epitomy, which admitting of no Recapitulite 
on, we pals it by, 1 
In the Tenth Chapter, he tells us, that Coll 
is a privative-Quality, depending on a Pr 
tion of the Motion of the Parts of a Body cool 


7 ed. 


He 
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He further ſhe ws, the great expanſive Force Se#. VIII. 
of Freezing Water, being able when froſe in a 
Braſs Cylinder, to raiſe 254 pounds, though 
the Cylinder was none of the largeſt. And he 
further tells us, that a cold Ebullition, or Effer- 
reſcence depends purely on the Texture ot the 
fermenting Liquor, | 

la the twelfth Chapter, he communicates Se. IX. 
ſereral Expetiments, which evince, that heat 
is occaſioned by, and depends on, a varioully 
determined and rapid Motion of the minute 
Parts of the Body elteemed hot. L 

And in the next, he gives an Account of a 5.2, X. 
particular ſort of Mercury, which grows hot 
with Gold. : 

He further makes it appear by ſeveral Expe- Sc. XI. 
rinents, that the Particles of Fire may be de- 
tained in Metal, and thus add to the weight 
of it, the next Chapter being full of Experi- 
ments to the ſame purpoſe, | 

He in the next place ſhews, the Perviouſ- 5. f. XII. 
nels of Glaſs, to ponderable Parts of Flame, 
and makes it appear, that flune may act as a 
ith er. Menſtruum, and make Goalitzons with the Bo- 
e ninth MW dies it acts upon. , 
torte And be further communicates Experiments, Sg. XIII. 
to tel bewing the Relation hetwixt Flame and Air, | 
tolati I ud how difficult it is to produce Flame 

vithout Air, and impoſſible to preſerve it. 
it Cold He likewiſe communicates Experiments, ses. XIV, 
priyr . dbewing the Relation betwixt the Air and the 
y cod Fiamma Vitalis of Animals, making it appear, 

that it is as impoſſible to preſerve Animals 

vithout Air, as Flame, | 
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Set. XV. la the three ſucceeding Chapters, he 1ys Wl. 
Se. XV 3 to ſhew, that ſhining Hef "a 
and Fiſh, as well as Worms, loſe their luci. 7 
neſs, if deprived of the contract of the Air, - 5 
$-#.XVI. The twenty third Chapter conſiſts of Exye * 
7 riments made with a Diamond, which ſhoge 7A 
in the dark. | 
Se#.XVII. The two laſt Chapters give an Account of or 
an Aerial and an Icy Ne#:luca, their Lucidneh 157 
depending on Fumes raiſed by the ſaline Par ah 
of the Air, which united with the Air, aftg ol 
joyntly. | 
See. I. bee firſt Chapters of the fitth Book, Part 5 
the firſt, prove, that Bodies have only a Re, wry 
lative Levity uader Water, and that the Air 1 f 
ffects ſuch Bodies, according to the differen; ME 
Weight ofthe Atmeſphere. He likewiſe com. «aA 
municates an Is, for eſtimating the "_ 
ight of Water. in Water. | 
SeF. IT. wy next place, he proves the following 1 
HNuydroſtatical Paradoxes by ſeveral rg ** 
ments. I. That in Water and other Flui = | ay 
lower Parts are preſſed by the upper. II. nm I 
a lighter Fluid may weigh upon a heavier, * 
That if a Body contiguous to the Woe 1 pow 
altogether, or partly lower, than _ 1 tru 
the ſaid Water, the lower part of the ſai — * 
will be preſſed upwards by the ro be br 
tonches it beneath. IV. That in the a — an 
Water in Pumps, Cc. there needs not ing . 
raiſe the Water, but a competent ar : Jha 
an External Fluid. V. That the Preſlur 5 


ter nal Fluid, is able to keep an Hetero- 

— Liquor ſuſpended at the ſame — 

ig ſeveral Pipes, though of diflerent Diameter 
+ 
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VN. Ifa Body be placed under Water, it's up- 
ermoſt Surface, being paralel to the Horizon, 
let never ſo much Water be on this or that 
ſde the Body, the direct preſſure ſuſtained by 
the Body, is no more than that of a Column of 
Water, having the Horizental Superficies of 
the Body for it's Baſis, and the perpendicular 
depth of the Water for it's height. And ſo 
lizewiſe, if the Water that preſſes upon the 
Body, be continued in Pipes, open at both 
ends, the preſſure of the Water is to be eſti- 
mated by the weight of a Pillar of Water,whoſe 
Baſis is equal to the lower Orifice of the Pipe, 
and it's height equal to a perpendicular, ex- 
tending thence to the top of the Water, tho? 
the Pipe de much inclined towards the Hori- 
aon, or though it be irregularly ſhaped, and 
broader in ſome Parts than the ſaid Orifice. 
VII. A Body immerſed in a Fluid, ſuſtains a 
lateral Preſſure from the Fluid, which increaſes 
the depth of the immer ſed Body increaſes 
below the Surface of the Fluid. VIII. Water 
may he made to depreſs a Body lighter than 
i ſelf, as well as to buoy it up. IX. Oyl light- 
erthan Water, may be kept in Water without 
aſcending. X. The Cauſe of the aſcent of Wa- 
terin Syphons, and of flowing through them, 
may be explained, without having recourſe to 
Natures abhorrency of a Vacuum. XI. One of 
tie moſt ſolid Bodies, or moſt ponderous, tho” 
near the top of the Water, will ſink by it's 
own weight, yet if it be placed at a greater 


| cepth, than twenty times it's own thickneſs, it 


vill not fink, if it's deſcent be not aſſiſted by 
be weight of incumbent Water, 
n 
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$8. I. 


857. II. 


Ser. III. la the eighth Chapter, a new Hydroſtatic 


laſtrument is deſcribed, to eſtimate the diff. 
rence of Metals in goodneſs. 

la the ninth Chapter, he gives a ſhort Ac 
count of the increaſe and growth of Metals, 
In the reſt of the Chapters of the firſt Part of 
the fifth Book of the Epitomy, he propoſe z 
Method to eſtimate the goodneſs of ours, and 
alſo of Medicinal Subſtances; whence it a 
pears, that if a Body be heavier than Chriſta, 
it muſt contain more or leſs of a Metalline lu- 
gredient, as it exceeds that in weight. 

The ſecond Part of the fifth Book, contains 
ſeveral Obſervations and Experiments, both 
Chymical, Medicinal and Phyſical, which ſinct 
they contain, nothing but hath been before 
taught, and can be repreſented in no leſs Room, 
than in the Epitomy, we ſhall refer the Reader 
thither. l 

The two firſt Chapters of the third Part of 
the fifth Book of the Epitomy, ſhew, that all 
Gems have once been in a fluid Form, and owe 
both their Colours and Vertues to Mineral 
Tincures. 

He next ſhews, that even ſolid Bodies emit 
Eſfluvia. LY 

The fourth Chapter repreſents, the ſtrange 
ſubtlety of EHavia, a grain of Silver Wire con- 
ſiſting of 64800 metalline Parts; and a grain 
of Leaf Gold being diviſible into 2000006. 
Squares. And Filings of Copper will give 2 
Tinctute to 613620 times their Bulk of Wa- 
ter, , 


A 
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in the fifth Chapter he repreſents, the great Se. IV. 
rſicacy of Efluviums, as in Lightning, and 
other Evi a, which affect Human Bodies. 

Next he ſhews, that the Eflwviums of Bodies 5:2. V. 
aFaccording to the determinate Nature of the 
Body they are emitted from. ' 

and in the ſeventh and eighth Chapters, he sed. VL 
repreſents, that not only Animal, but other 
ſolid Bodies are porous. 
The two next Chapters, contain a Natural se. VII. 
fitory of Human Blood, the Contents of 
which, not admitting of a Recapitulation in 
much leſs room than the Epitomy, I mult te- 
fer the Reader thither for an Idea of them. 
The laſt Chapter of the third Volum of the Sf. VIII. 
dpitomy, repreſents, that the Operations of 
Secifick Medicines, are reconcileable to the 
Corpuſcular Philoſophy. What he ſays as to the 
Manner of their acting, may be compriſed un- 

der the following. Propoſitions. | 

t of WW Prop. I. Sometimes a ſpecifick Medicine may 
t all ce, by diſcuſſing or reſolving the Morbifick 
owe: Mater, and by t hat means diſpoſing it for Ex- 
eral N pulſon, by the greater Emunctories of the Body, 
and the Pores of the Skin. 

Prop, II. Sometimes a Specifick may oyer- 
power the too Acid, or other immoderate Par- 
licles that infe&t the Maſs of Blood, and deſtroy 
ieir coagulatory, or other Effects. 

Prop. III. Sometimes a Specifick Medicine, 
My be ſerviceable to a Patient, by precipita- 
ting the Morbifick Matter out of the Maſs of 
blood, or the other Liquors of the Body in 
fldich it harbours, i 


Prop. 


— 


iir 


— 


_ _ riſhing the Heart, the part affected, or both, 


© other fit ways, to ſur mount the Morbi 


Selk. I. 


from Subſtances expoſed to the Fire, were not 


Prop. IV. Sometimes a Specifick Medicine 
may work by peculiarly ſtrengthning and che. 


Prop. V. Sometimes a Specifick Medicine mz 
operate, by producing in the Mafs of Blood; 
diſpoſition, by correCting, expelling, or ay 

fick Mat 
ter, or other cauſe of the Diſtemper. 

Prep. VI. Sometimes a Specifick Medicine 
may unite with the Morbifick Matter, and form 
a quid Tertium, leſs offenſive to the Body, tho 
not ſo eaſily expelled. 

The firſt Chapter of the fourth Volum, eu- 
courages the Uſe of ſimple Medicines. Fit, 
Becauſe we may more eaſily foreſee their Efſeds, 
than the Effects of a Compoſition, and there- 
fore ſafer. Secondly, A good Medicine may be 
taken in a greater Quantity without being of- 
fenfive; and Thirdly, ſince by that means the 
Effects of the Materia Medica may be ſooner 
brought to aCertainty. The ſecond Chapter 
contains, Hiſtorical Obſervations about Via 
ted Sight. N 

The firſt Chapter of the fifth Book contains 
Mr. Boyle's Chymical Works, which ſhew, that 
Chymical Principles are tranſmutable; and 
that a Subſtance eſteemed Homogenious, and 
a Chymical Principle, may yield very different 
Principles, if acted on by Fire; and that Firs 
is not the true and genuin Anolizer of Bodies, 
ſince it does not ſeparate the Principles: 
a Body, but variouſly compounds and alters 
the Texture of a Body it acts upon. And he 
further makes it appear, that the Bodies draw 


f the v 


pre · exiſtent 
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cn we-exiſteyt in thoſe Bodies, in the fate — 
| form. | | 

. The Second Chapter ſhews, the Inſuſficiency S. II. 

7 of the Cy mic and Ari ſtotelian Argumeats in 

was favour ot their Doctria; and the remaining 

1 Part of the fifth Book in General evinceth,that 


Chymical Principles are producible, and de- 
pend on a Mechanical Structure and Texture 
of Paris 5 and that the different Subſtances into 
which Bodies are diviſible by Fire are not of a 


hy pure Elementary Nature; nor is their number 

exatly either 3 or 5. And Laſtiy, that there are 
Ef ſereral Qualities which cannot be refered to a- 
2 of theſe Subſtances. 
ere, n one of the Chapters belonging to the Sg. III. 
hy ourth Part of the Fifth Book, he confutes the 
earn of Acid and Allali, ſhewing the Inſuf. 


hiciency of it. 
The Sixth Book, which concludes the Epite- 5, f. IV. 


1 in conſiſts of an Abſtrac of ſome of his Phy- 
Ie es“ Eſſays of the Uſefulneſs of Experimen- 


 thiloſophy,'of which we can give no ſhor= 
er Account than is there contained. bY 
Thus far we have given a briet and general 
4 of Mr. Boyle's Writings, both Theo- 
yical and Philoſophical, &c. which are large 
illznces, not only of his Wiſdom, but alſo 
the vaſt Extent of his Knowledg. His great 
iowledg in Divinity, as that trueW iſdom, 


—* dich Solomon ſo much prized, and which Mr. 
Iters 89 ſo much valued, and as that ſecured him 
d be Waſting, Happineſs in a future State; fo the 
aun ber Fart of his Knowledg hath acquired bim 


per petual Fame on Earth, which will conti- 
ſtent s long as the World endures; But the 
| a 1 ſmall 


4 
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ſmall hints we have here given of them, are but 
| ſlender Specimens of what his Writing are 
| | Noble and Valuable Moaumems ; for whatwe 
\ have here ſaid is but like ſmaliShreds or Pater 
of Cloath, which though they may repreſent 
"| in ſome Meaſure, the value of the reit, 3a 
| they appear not with lo much Beaury as iathe 
whole Piece; neyertheleſs they Will in Part 
= en to cnlarge the ae We would form 
| ot ſo worthy a Promoter and Encourager of 
Learning and Kuowledg, and  thele Sample 
of the Doctrin aud Subjeòs he fo! diligently 
cultivated and ſo much improved, will giveus 
a faint view of thoſe Thoaghts'which: ranged 
ſo tar through the Labarinths of Knowledy, 
& ſoared out of the ſight of common Capicities 
for, from hence it appears, that he not only 
diſcovered the Minute Ingredients of which 
groſſer Bodies dre formed, but trated the whole 
Chain of Second Cauſes, from the moſt obyi. 
ous to the moſt ſecret, aud even to the Prima. 
ty and Omaipotent Cunſe of all Things. Be 
was not content with the Hiſtorical Knowledg 
of the Super ſicial ſhell, and covering ot the 
Earth; but penetrated as far as poſſible into 
the moſt internal and deepeſt receſſes both of 
Sea and Land, endeavouring both to Kaow 
Things and their Natures. He was intimately 
acquainted with the circumabient Parts of the 
Earth, and with all the Froperties and Acci- 
dents of the Armoſphere, from the Superficics of 
our Globe to the utnioſt bounds;of our Vortet, 
Nor could he confige his Thoughts to the Nat. 
row Limits of one World, but enlarged 8nd 


extegded his Knowledg to the Spheres abort, 
[ ö making 


li. th. 


— — 
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but making himſelf Maſter of all valuable Arts and * 


Giences worthy his Curioſity. 
And as his Writings are Teſtimonies of his 
Ruowledg; fo likewiſe they are Witneſſes of 


ſent WW bis lndefatigable Induſtry; and as one would 
ja think it impoſſible for one Man to make ſo 
the ray Diſcoveries and Improvements in the 
Part WI Term of his Life; ſo it is as much to be admi- 
om d, how he ſhould be able to proſecute ſo ma- 


n Studies, and withal make ſo many Obſerya- 
tions and try ſo many Experiments, as are 


ach) NNaperſed through, and every where adorn, his 
e us Whooks'; theſe we can only mention here; ſince 
ged Whey are only to be juſtly admired by thoſe that 


feruſe his Works; of which we have formerly 
note an E pitomy, containing all the Subſtance 
A his Writings, only cleared from unneceſſa- 
7 Circumſtances and Circumlocutions, which 
nde them long and tedious to ſome Rea- 
ders. f 0 
Hiving thus given a brief Account of Mr, 
%s Writings which are Famous all the 
World over; we might reaſonably ſtep to- 
ds the Concluſion of a Life, that by the 


kdly have an end, ſince one that knew not 
by long he lived, and viewed his Works, 
vid think his Life already prolonged much 
wre the common Age of Men; ſince he hath 
e the Work of a much greater Number ot 


\cci- 

es ofen; yet before we can come to the Period 
rtex. l Noble Courſe, there is ſomething yet 
Nat” ach we muſt take notice of. 


12 The 


lultitude of Good Works done in it, might pro- 


— 


__ 


* 
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— — — — — — 8 — 
— — | The Fame of his Writings dad 7 — and 
— gained kim Uniieal apple, but oa Relati' 
of his C- Acquaintance; and every one that was curious, elves 
h.. Caveted and thought it an Honour, to dee Metho 
quaiuted, and a much greater to hold Cor- ed in. 
reſpondence at a diſtance with a Man ſo emi. The 

neut and univerſally Learncd 4 every one way vation 

fond of Communicatiug whas they could, aud Thom4 

thought it an Honour to have. the Liherty to ſtr0us 

make their Offerinas at his Altar; nor was he Patch 

leſs free in Communicating to the World what Calf t 

ever lmprovements he nde, or Whaterer þ ſhe i 

thovgbrt might be ſerviceable to Mankind, o . 
entertaining to the Curious, Whether it * heavy 

{ml Fragments of his own Curiaſity, or ſug had de 

45 110 . to him from others, which h. 1 Jo 

readily Communicate al Sie rte 

e e 10 Wee eng ; th 

Since then, there are ſeyetal Fr ent lace 

of his own,or thoſe which he any = win 

thers, and thought fit 10 communicate to th Akers 

World, interſperſed thiough the TranſaQion: ite 5 

and which are not taken Notice of in his Works Pounc 

I hope theReader will not think it ami6,if aft hy 

an Account of his more noted Works al being 
Writings, whichafford the World ſo Noble To ul 
Entertaiomeut, aud employed a great Parte touch! 

of his Life; we gather together theſe looſeFraf ys h 

meats, which employed and helped to ll 4 ones th 

ſome {mall Intervals; nor may it be improp bur h 

9 take Notice of ſuch Thiags in an Acco lit tt 

of his Life, which he thought wor thy to ta Mt t 

up Part of his Life whilſt on Earth. aal 

* 
\ MG ff 
\ 


9 


my, Vt nourable Robert — 


e 


c_ 


— aud ſince theſe Fragments have little or no 

aal gelstioa to one another;we ſhall not give our 
nergl ſelyes the Trouble to put them in any other 
1100, Wil icthod or Order than what they were publiſh- 


| | 
The firſt we ſhall hegin wich, is an Obſer- une 


*. vation imparted” to Mr. Boyle by Mr. David of & My*- 
naß homes, with an Account of a very odd Mon- fr»: CA 


„ and ſtrous Calf. The Account is as followeth, A 
ei uo Butcher having cauſed a Cow ( which caſt her 
— Calf the Year before) to be covered; that 
"00 de might the ſooner be fatted, killed her when 


— Fat, and opening the Womb which he found 
| "IS heavy to admiration, ſaw in it a Calf, which 
"00 had begun to have hair, whoſe hinder Legs had 


$0 Joynts,and whoſe Tongue was Cerberus like, 
triple, oa each ſide of his Mouth one, and one 
in the midſt ;yetwixt the fore-Legs, and the 
hiader Legs was a great Stone, on which the 
Calf rid; the Srernum or that part of the Breaſt 
Where the Ribs lye, was alſo perfectly Stone, and 


8 0 tle Stone on Which it rid, weighed twenty 
1 Pound and a half; the outſide of the Stone 
Pry was of a greeniſh Colour, but ſome Parts of jt 


ding broken off, it appear'd a perfeFree-ſtoce. 


* To which Accounts he adds, an Obſervation 
_ touching me Particulars further conſiderable, 
Fra is he, upon the ſtricteſt Enquiry, | find by 
f due, that ſaw the Monſter Calt andStone, withia 

4 four hours after it was cnt out of the Cos Belly, 
Prong tit the Breaſt of the Calf was not ſtony, but 


(tat the skin of the Breaſt, and between the 
Legs, and of the Neck (which Parts lay on the 
miller end of the Stone) was very much thick- 


% than on any other Fart, and that the} Feet 
| | a , 


„ 
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Peins in- ſome Anatomical Obſervations of Milk tound WM main 
fead of in Veins, inſtead of Blood, and of Graſs found WM velliny 
2 ia the Wind Pipes of Animals. A Curious of Gr 
Arteria. Perſon wrote not long ſince from Paris, that I there 

| there they had, in the Houſe of a Phyſitian long. 
newly opened a Man's Vein, wherein they WW 1n : 

found Milk inſtead of Blood. This being in» Wh ons 

parted to Mr. Boyle at Oxford, his Anſwer WW Obſer 

was ; That the like Obſervation about white Wl 1 have 

Blood, had been made by a Learned Phyſitian WF ceived 

of his acquaintance, and the thing being by wont 

him looked upon as remarkable, he was deſi» WW Oyle f 

rous to have it very circumſtantially from the * t! 

ſaid Phyſitian himſelf, before he would ſay more Bl perim 

of it. | | | mentii 

The other Particulars, ſays the Author of the BF prizin 

Tranſactions, mentioned in the Title of this 

Head, came in a Letter ſent alſo by Mr, Boyle 

in theſe Words, I ſhall acquaint yon, that two 

very Ingenious Men, Dr. Clark and Dr. Low 

were pleaſed to give me an account of preit} 

. odd kind of Obſervations. One of them aſſo- 
ring me, that he had ſeveral times, in the Lung 
| of Sheep, found a Conſiderable Quantity of MW in a li 
\ Graſs, in the very Stanches of the Aſpers A. next E 
teria; and the other relating to me, _— * turnex 

Vee * 


—ͤ— — — 
of the Calf were ſo parted as to be like theClans Wee 
of a Dog. The ſtone | have ſince ſeen, it is larite 
bigger at the one end than the other; of or th! 
pou Superficies, but full of little Cavities. The WI ſtreig 

one when broken is full of ſmall Pebble ſtones, WM Onne 
| of an oval Figure; it's Colour is grey like Free WI Parts 

| ſtone; but intermixed with Veins of Yellow WT ing 07 

and Black. Et n | Aſpers 

|\ „in The next thing, that comes in our way it, Wl with e 
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Weeks ſiuce, he and a couple of Phyſitiane, were 
invited to look n pon an Ox, that had for two 
or three days, almoſt continually held his neck 
freight up, and was dead of a Diſeaſe, the 
Oener could not conjecture at: whereupon the 
parts belonging to the Neck and Throit, be- 
ing opened, they found to their Wonder, the 
pers Asteria in it's very Trunk, all ſtuffed 
with Graſe, as if it had been thruſt there by 
main force, which gives a juſt Cauſe of Mar. 
relliog and Enquiry, both how ſuch a Quantity 
of Graſs ſhould get in there, and how being 
there ſuch an Animal could live with it ſo 
lon = 
NIP of the Philoſophical Tranſacti- 
ons Mr. Boyle gives a further Account of an 
Obſer vat ion about white Wood, which is this, 
have at length according to your deſire re- 
ceived from the Ingenious Dr. Lower, an Ac- 
count in Writing of tbe Obſervations about 
che found in the Blood; which though you 
ky think Arange, agrces well with ſome Ex- 
periments of his and mine, not now to be 
mentioned. The Relation though ſhort com- 
prizing the main Particulars of what he had 
more fully told me in Diſcourſe, I ſhall' give 
you with little or no Variation from his own 
Words. ht, | 
A Maid after Eating a good Breakfaſt abont 
ſeen in the Morning, was let Blood about e- 
leren the fame Day in her Foot; the firſt 
Blood was received in a Porringer, and with. 
ina little while it turned very white; the 
next Blood was received in a Sawcer, which 
tuned white immediately, like the White of 


[4 4 
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. a Cuſtard, within five or ſix hours after; the bet 
Phyſitian chanced to ſee both; and that inthe Right 
Porringer was half Blood and halt Chyle,ſvin. preſer 
ing upon it like Serum as white as Milk, and more, 
that ia the Sawcer all Chyle, without the lea WH and th 
appearance of a * of Blood; and when be fett & 
heated them diſtinctly over a gentle Fire, they WM Circa: 
both hardned ; as the White of an Egg, when WM leaſt | 
it is heated, or juſt as the Serum of the Blood Wl it was 
doth when it is heated, but far, more White, WW © mu 
This Maid was then in Good Health, and only logen 
let Blood, becauſe ſhe never had her Courſes, WM. the U 
yet of a very Florid Clear Complei- 
ON. 15 . g and w 
And as Mr. Boyle. was curious in all manner to 
Of the In- of Ohſervations, which might illuſtrate the Haor 
3 Works of Nature; ſo his Fame and great Cu- Dr. y 


7 cbe Tioſity, not only led him into the acquaintance i he the 
Blood. of other ingenious Men of all Faculties and WM conve 
Sciences, but ſcarce any thing curious was done, Wl the M 

which was not cammuaicated to him, or which on the 

XxX he had not a hand in; how far he was concern Ml fide © 
. ed in that Noble Experiment of the Infaſon WM by put 
= of Liquors immediately into the Maſs of Blood, I faſten, 
appears, from the Account of the. Riſe. and Wl Pipes, 

Attempts of a-way to conveigh Liquors imme. perfor 

diately into the Maſs of Blood, ficſt propoſed Ml and 1, 

by Dr. Wren. The Account given in the Phi- Wl cnoug 

Joſophical Tranſactions is as follows. Whereas Th 

there have lately appeared in .Publick, ſom I bon g 

Books, printed beyond Seas, treating of the Wl Exper 

way of injecting Liquors into Veins, in which Wl fever; 

Books, the Original of that Invention ſeems Wl ear 4/ 

to he aſcribed to others, beſides him to whom Wl the hi 

it belongs; it will not be thought . a larger 
- * Olm a 


1 1 


3 


— MM 


{\nething be ſaid, whereby the true ſuventors 
Right, may be beyond Exception, afſerted-and 
preſerved, To which end, there will need no 
gore, than barely to repreſent, the time when, 
aud the place where. and among whom, it was 
felt ſtarted and put to tryal. To joyn all theſe 
Circamſtances together, it's notorious, that at 
laſt fix Years ſince, ( which was 1659) before 
it was heard of, that any one did pretend to haye 
ſo much as thought of it; the Learned and 
logenious Dr. Chriſtopher Wren, did propoſe in 
the Univerſity of Oxford, (where he is now 
the worthy Savilian "Profeſſor of Aſtronomy 
and where very many curious Perſons are rea- 
I to atteſt this Relation) to that noble Bene. 
nor to Experimental Philofophy Mr. Boyle, 
Dr. Wilkins, and other deſerving Perſons, that 
be thought he could eaſily conti ive a way, to 
conyeigh any Liquid Thing immediately into 
the Mais of Blood, viz. by making Ligatures 
onthe Veins, and then opening them on the 
ide of the Ligature towards the Heart, and 
putting into them ſlender Syriages or Quils 
laltened to Bladders in the manner of Clyſter- 
Apes, containing the matter to be injected; 
performing that Operation upon pretty big 
and lean Dogs, that the Veſſels might be large 
tough and eaſily acceſſible. | 

This Propoſition being made, Mr. Beyle 
ſoon gave order for an Apparatus, to put it to 
Experiment, wherein at ſeveral Times, upon 
kreral Dogs, Opium, and the Infuſion of Cro- 
Ws Metallorurm, were injected into that part of 
We hind Legs of thoſe Animals, whence the 
lager Veſſels, that carry the Blood, are _ 
_. eaſily 


— . . 229 — 8 _ * : 
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ealily taken hold of, whereof the Succeſs ng, 

that the Opium being foon circulated into the 
Brain, did within a ſhort time ſtupify, . 

not kill the Dog; but a large Doſe of the ch. 

«ns Metalerum, made another Dog vomit yy 

Life and all. 63 2 | 

Mercuria? The next Fragment we meet with, in the 

ra Philoſophical - Tranſactions relating to Yr, 

theres Bohle, is in a Relation of forge Mercurial Oþ- 

futes. ſer vations and their Reſults; fays the Anther 

of the Tranſactions, Modern Philoſophers, to 

avoid Circumlocutions, call that Inſtrument, 

wherein a Cylinder of Quickſilver of between 

28 and 31 Inches in Altitude, is kept, ſuſpend- 

ed after the manner of the Torrecellian Exye- 

riment, a Barometer or Bæoſcepe, firſt made 

panes, by that Noble Searcher of Nature, 

r. Boyle, and imployed by him and others, 

to detect all the minute variations in the 

preſſure and weight of the frmoſphere. For 

the more curious and nice diſtinguiſhing of 

which ſmall changes, Mr. Hook in the pre. 

face to his Mficrography, hath deſcribed ſuch 

30 Inſtrument with a Wheel contrived by 

himſelf, and by theſe two laſt Years Tryals of 

it, conſtantly found moſt exact for that Pur- 

poſe ; which being ſo accurate and not difficuk 

to be made, is very deſirable, that thoſe who 

have a Genius and Opportunities of making 

Obſervations of this kind, would furniſh them: 

ſelves with ſuch of theſe Inftruments, as were 

exactly made and adjuſted, according to the 

Method delivered in the newly mentioned 

ern | | Ta 
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ſoſay ſomething of the Obſervations made 

the by this {nſtrument, and withal to excite ſtudi- 

obs Naturaliſts, to a ſedulous proſecution of 

„ the ſame, the Reader may firſt take Notice, that 

| the lately named Mr. Boyle hath, (as himſelf 


* 4d intimate not long ſince to the Author of 
the WM theſe Tracts) already made divers Obſervati. 
vr. es of this Kind, in the Year 1659 and 1669 
08. {hbefore any others were publick,” or by im- 
thor uf fo much as heard of, though he hath hi- 


therto forborn to divulge them, becauſe of Tome 
other Papers (Cin whoſe Company they were 
p appear, ) which being hindered. by other 
Smdies and Employments, he hath not yet fi- 
ed. 6 W | 
And as a further Inſtance of the extraordi- 
ary Uſefulneſs of this Invention, and the Ho- 


het your and Eſteem. Mr. Boyle obtained by that, as 
\ the Well as the reſt of his Performances, we ſhall add 
For Wviat the Learned Dr. Beal ſays on this Occa- 
g of "13 ſays the Author of the Tranſactious, next 
Pre, bat, belides ſcveral others, who, ſince I have 


kd the Curioſity of making ſuch Obſervations, 
& worthy and inquiſitive Dr. John Beal is do- 
ig bis part with much aſfiduity, but 
Matis to our preſent purpoſe is, the Honou- 
idle Character he gives Mr. Boyle, who is 
Mentioned with peculiar Marks of Eſteem by all 
Learned Men, — The faid Dr. is ſo much 
Jitaled with the Diſcovery already wade by 
e help of this laſtrument, that he thinks it 
de one of the moſt wonderful that ever was 
the World, if we ſpeak of ſtrangeneſs and 
it wonder, and of Philoſophical Importance, 
Mrate from the Intereſt of Lucre. For ſays 

1 he, 
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de, ( #n one of his Letters, ) who could ever ex. 
pect, that we Men ſhould find an Art, to weigh 
all tae Air that hangs over our Heads, in al 
the Changes of it, and as it were to weigh aud 
to diſtinguiſh by weight, the Winds and the 
Clouds? Or, who did believe, that by palps. 
ble Evidence, we ſhould be able to prove the 
ſcreneſt Air to be moſt heavy, and the thickel 
Air, aud when darkeſt Clouds hang nearef 
us, ready to diſſolve or dropping, then to hy 
lighteſt. And though, ( /a he goes en) we cats 
not yet reach to all the Uſes and Applications 
of it; jet we ſhould be entertained for a while, 
by the truly honourable Mr. Boyle, as the lead 
ing Perfon herein, upon the delight and wog 
der. To me, ſays he, it's a wonderful delight, 


that I have always in my ſtudy before my E, cle 
ſuch a curious Ballan ce... ” 1 

And in another of the TranſaQions, the fle, 4.7. 
nourable Mr. Bayle is mentioned with no ſs I 4... 
regard to his worthy Inveation. Says the Aus wery e 


thor, We ſhall begin this ſecond Year of our 1 0 
Publications in this kind, with a few more par- ¶ 44 R. 
ticular Obſervations upon the Ballance of the of 
Air, as they are moſt happily invented and d. — 
rected by Mr. Boyle, and deſerve to be proſe- 
cuted with care and diligence all the World mb, 
aver. _— 

From hence itappears, how much the World 
is abliged to the Honourable Mr. Boyle, for 
that happy Iavention, both ſo pleaſant 2nd 
uſeful; the next thing, we ſhall take Notice 0 
that occurs, is, a Confirmation of an Account 
of an Earthquake near Oxford, and the Conco- 


mitants thereof, which came from the Now 
* it, 


"An Account 
an Earth - 


guabe. 
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Mr} Beyle in a Letter to the Publiſher, which 
«the following. As to the Earthquake, your 
quriofity about it makes me ſorry, that though 
(think, I was the firſt, that gave Notice of it 
ſeveral of the Virtuoſi at Oxford; yet the 
Acconnt I can ſend you about it, is not ſo much 
o the thing it ſelf, as about the Changes of 
the Air, that accompanied it, to inform you 
of which'l muſt relate to you, that riding one 
freaing ſomewhat late betwixt Oxford and a 
Lodging, I have at a place, four?oriles diſtant ' 
from it, theWeather having been for a prett 
while Froſty; I found the Wind ſo very Cold, 
thatit reduced me to put, on ſome Defenſives 
miinſt it, which I never ſince, nor if I forget 
not; all che foregoing Part of the Winter was 
obliged to make uſe of. My unwillingneſs to 
lay long inſotroubleſom a Cold, which con- 
tiaved very piercing till I had got half way 
bomewards, did put me upon Galloping at no 
very eaſy rate; and yet before I could get to 
| my Lodgings, I found the Wind turned and 
175 the Rain falling, which conſidering the ſhort- 
nels of the time, and that this Accident was 
preceded by: a ſetled Froſt, was ſarprizing to 
; f ne, and ind uced me to mention it at my re- 
WF ara, as one of the greateſt and ſuddeneſt Alte- 
ol rations of Air, I had ever obſerved. And 
what Changes I found have been taken Notice 
a in the Gravity of the Air at the ſame time 
that Accurate Obſerver, Dr. Walks, who 
then ſuſpected nothing of what followed, as 1 
luppoſe he hath ere this told you himſelf Soon 
iter, by my gueſs abont an hour, there was 
amanifeſt trembling ig the Houſe, where | was 
| ( which 


— 
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( which ſtands High in Compariſon of Oxfuq,) 
But it was not there ſo great, but that I, yy, 
chaaced to have my Thoughts: buſted enough 
ia other Matters than the Weather, ſhould n 
-have taken Notice of it as an Earthquake, but 
have imputed it to ſome other Caufe, if one 
that you know, whole hand is imployed in tis 
Paper, and begins to be a diligeatOdbſeryer of 
Natural thiags, had not advertiſed me of it 
as being taken Notice of by him and the reſt of 
the People of the Houſe And ſdon after, there 
happened a,brisk Storm, - whereupon I ſent to 
make Enquiry at a place called Brill, which 
ftanding,npoea much bighe Ground, I ſuppoſed 
might be more obaomous to the Effects of the 
Earthquakefot which had I had any ſuſpicion of 
it, baviag been formerly in one, near the 
Lacks Liemanus, would have made me the more 
obſervant )But the Perſon 1 ſeat to, diſabled 
by Sicknels co come over to me, writ me 2 
Ticket, whoſe dubſtance was. That the Earth- 

ke was there much more conſiderable than 
where i lodged, and that a Gentleman's Houſe 
whom he names, the Houſe trembled very 
much, ſo as ro make the Stones manifeſtly to 
move to and fro in the Parlour, to the great 
amazement and fright of all the Family. The 
Hill whereon this Briil ſtands, I have obſerved 
to be very well ſtored with Mineral Snbſtances 
of ſeveral kinds, and from thence, 1 have been 


informed by others, that this Earthquake, rea - 


ched a good many Miles. But 1 have neither 
leiſure nor inclination to entertain you with 
uncertain reports of the extent and other cit· 
cumllances, eſpecially, ſince a little ln 
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n Enquiry may enable me to give you a better 
Warraated Account. X 

The next thing worthy our Notice, and oor; 
communicated by Mr. Boyz to the Royal So- ent an- 
ciety, is ſome Obſervations and Directions a- ent 4+ 
bout the Barometer. As to the Barometricel 
Obſervations you gueſſed right, that when I . 
fn thoſe of the Learned and . Inquiſttive Dr. 


bel, 1 had not mine by me; yet ſince by the 
Communication you have made Publick, it's 
probable, that divers ingentous Men will be 
invited to attempt the like Obſervations, I 
dall, notwithſtanding my preſent haſte, men- 
don to you ſomeParticulags, which perhaps will 
bot appear unſeaſonable, that came into my 
Mind upon the Reading of what you have pre- 
ſeated the Curious. 

When I did, as you may remember, ſome 
Years ago publickly expreſs and deſire, that 
lome Inquiſitive Men would make Bareſcopicat 
Obſervations in feveral parts of England, if 
not in foreign Countries, and to aſſiſt them to 


orſe W o fo preſented ſome of my Friends with the 
ver) receſſary Inſtrumeats, the declared Reaſon of 
90 Wy deſiring this Correſpondence, was amongſt 
"cat ber things, that by comparing Notes, the Ex- 
The bent of the Atmoſpberical Changes, in point of 
ried WW Weight, might be the better eſtimated. But 
oY taving not hitherto received ſome Accounts, 
cen un L hoped for, I ſhall now, without ſtaying 
* rthem intimate to you, that it will be very 
an emenient, that the Obſervers not only take 
n Vetce of the Day, but as near as they can of the 
*. Hour, wherein the height of the Mercurial Cy- 
"= lader was obſerved ; for I have often found, 


that 


— _ >. I 
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that within leſs than the compaſs of one Dy 
or perhaps half a Day, the Altitude of it, hah 
do coaſiderably varyed, as to make it in man 
2 Caſes difficult to conclude any thing certainly 
.....: from Obſervations, that agree but in the Dy, 
It will be requiſice alſo, that the Obſeryen 
give. Notice ot the Scituation of the pla 
Where their Barometers ſtand ;, not only be. 
cauſe: it will aſſiſt Men to judge, whether the 
laſtruments were duly perfected, but priaci. 
pally,, becauſe that though the Baroſcope be 
8001, nay, becauſe it is ſo, the Obſervations 
will much diſagree, even when the Armoſplere 
is in the ſame ſtate ag to Weight, if one ofthe 
taſtrumears ſtand ia conſiderable higher pan 
of the Country than the other. | 
To confirm both the foregoing Admogitis 
eas, LI muſt now iaform. you, that having in 
theſe Parts two Lodgings, the one at Oxford; 
which you know ſtands in a Bottom at the 
Thames ſide, and the other at a place four 
Miles thence, ſeated upon a moderate Hill, | 
found by comparing two Baroſcopes, that! 
made, the one at Oxford, and the Other at 
Stanton St. Johns, that though the former be 
very good, and hath been noted for ſuch, di- 
ring ſome Years, and the later was carefully 
filled; yet by Reaſon,that ia the higher place, 
the iucumbent Part of the Atmoſphere mult be 
lighter than in the lower, there is almoſt al 
ways zor 3 eighths of an Iach difference be. 
twixt them, And having ſometimes ordered 
my Servant to take Notice of the Diſparity, 
and divers times carefully obſerved it my ell 
when I paſſed to and fro betwixt oe and 
anten 


- 
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Santon, and the other did, as it were, hy com- 
non conſent to riſe and fall together, ſo 
a$that-io the former, the Mercury was uſually 
+ higher than in the later. 

Which Obſervations may teach us, that the 
dobterranedus ſteams which aſcend into the 
Air, or the other Cauſes of the varying weight 
of the Atmoſphere, do many times, and at leaſt 
in ſome places, uniformly enough effect the 
Air, to a greater height, then till I had made 
this Tryal, 1 durſt conclude. - | 
gut as moſt of the Barometrical Obſervati- 
ans are Subject to acceptions, ſo I found the 
formerly mentioned to be, for, to omit leſſer 
niations , riding one Wales from Oxford 
pan io Kanten, and having fore I took Horle, 

\ Wlooked upon the Baroſcope in the former of 
niti- theſe two places, I was ſomewhat ſurprized 


1g in Wito fad at my coming to the later, that in pla- 
ford; Nes no further diſtaut, and notwithſtanding 
the Withe ſhortneſs of the time (which was but au 
four Wh hour and a half, if ſo much) the Barometer at 
ll, In was ſhortof it's uſual diſtance from the 
hat | ether, near a quarter of an Inch, though the 


neither being fair and calm, there appeared 
nothing of ., manifeſt. Change in the Air, to 
wich I could aFribe ſo great a Variation; 
though alſo ace that time, the Mercury 


ace, a tde two: Inſtrumencs, | hath for the moſt 
N. 4 proceeded , to riſe and fall as be- 
4 . * | * a 
be- And theſe being the only Obſervations 1 
red are jet met with, wherein Baroſcopes at ſome 
in, lence of Place and Difference of height, 


re been compared (though 1 cannot now. 
* £22 i : fend, 


. * 1 
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ſend you the Reflections | have now fnade u. 
on them) as the opportunity I have had v 
make them my ſelf, rendered them not unylg, 
ſant to me, ſo per hapsthe Novelty will keep then 
from being unwelcom to you. And 1 couch 
I have had ſome flying ſuſpitions, that theod 
Phenomena of the Baroſcope, which have Mit u 
therto more poſed than inſtructed us, may n 
time, if a competent Number of Correſſmi. 
deats do diligently proſecute the Inquities («Mt dire! 
pecially with Baroſcopes accommodated” with 
Mr HoeF's ingenions Additions) makeMenſomeWtieir I 


Luciterous Diſcoveries, that poſſibly we dad H 
not yet dream of)) egbt 
I know not wheMerir will be worth wiikWWezth 
to add, that lince I was obliged to leave rte 
gon, I have been put upon ſo many lefler te · t alw 
moves, that 1 have not been able to mate plenc 


Baroſcopical Obſervations with ſuch à conſta r tho 
Cy, as I have wiſhed; but as far as | remedy 
ber, the Quick- ſilver hath been for the mol 
Part ſo high, as to invite me to take Notice 0 
it, and to dere you to do me the favour to es- 
quire amongſt your Correſpondents, Wbehe 
they have obſerved the ſame things. For Ulnetin 
they have, this laſting (though not uninter 
rupted) Altitude of theQuick- hlver happenite, 
when the Seaſons of the Year have been exile 1 
ordinary dry (ſo much as to become a fe 
vance, and to dry up as one of the late Gate 
informs us, ſome Springs near Weybmouth 
that uſed to run conſtantly ) it may be worll 
Inquiry, whether theſe obſtinate Droht 
not by cleaving of the Ground too deep, f 
making it alſo in ſome places more Porous = 


tenet 
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git were Spungy, give a more copious Vent 
then is uſual to Subterraneous Steams, which 
aſcending into the Air increaſe the Gravity of 
it The Inducements 1 have to propoſe this 
Inquiry, 1 maſt not now ſtay to mention; but 

chaps if the Obſervation holds, it may prove 
zot uſeleſs in Reference to ſome Diſea- 


ofdireting thoſe Virtuoſi, that may deſire your 
IftruRions about Baroſcopes to ſet down in 
their Diaries, not only the Day of the Month, 

xd Hour of the Day, when the Mercuries 
eight is taken; but in a diſtinct Column, the 
Wenther, eſpecially the Winds both as to the 


nt always ſo eaſy nor neceſſary) and as to the 
flolence or remiſneſs, wherewith they blow. 
r though it be more difficult than one would 
tink, to ſettle any General Rule, about the 
lng and falling of the Quick-filver , ye 
I theſe Parts, one of thoſe, that ſeem to hol 
eneſt is, that when high Winds blow, the 
is the lower; yet that it ſelf does 
dmetimes fail; for this very day, though on 
wn Hill, where 1 am, the ſomewhat Weſterly 
nds,have been bluſtering enough ;zyet ever 
ce. Morning, the Quick-filver hath been 
ling, and is now riſen 4 of an Inch. 
thad thought to add ſomethiag about ano- 
ter kind of Baroſcope, but inferior to that 
Iule ——ſo for that Letter; to which the 
Wer of the Tranſactions adds, ſince whick 
Ine another from the Noble Obſerver inti- 


lates, That as for that cauſe of the height of 
| t 2 : the 


ſes. | 
Perhaps it will be needleſs to put yon in mind 


Quarters, whence they blow (though that be 
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the Quick- ſilver in draughts, which by him, i; 
ſuſpected to be the Elevation of Steams from 
the Cruſt or Superficial Farts of the Earth, 
which by little and little may add to the weight 
of the Ameſphere, being not as in other ſeaſon, 
carryed down from time to time by the falling 
Rains, it agrees not ill with What he hath had 
ſince occaſion to obſerve; for whereas about 
March 12th. at Oxford, the Quick-lilver was 
higher than for ought he kaew, had been jet 
obſerved in England,viz.above 4 above 30 li 
ches, upon the firſt conſiderable Showers that 
have intercepted our long drought, as he af. 
firms, he foretold divers hours before, thatthe 
Quick-ſilver would he very low (a bluſtering 
Wind concurring with the Rain ſo he found 
It at Santon to fall 4 below 9. 


A Way of | The next Fragn.cnt we ſhall take Notice of 


preſerving 


Birds, &c. 


Parts of them in Spirit of Wine, I remember, 


| at other Days, after the beginning of the ln 


which Mr. Boyle Communicated to the Royal 
Society is, a way of preſcrving Birds taken 
out of the Egg and other ſmall - Ferus's, the 
Letter is as followeth. The time of the Yer 
invites me to intimate to you, that amongſt 
the other vſes of the Experiment, I long ſince 
222 the Society of preſerving W helps ti 

en out of theDams Womb and other Fat 


I did, when 1 was Sollicitous to obſerve tht 
Proceſs of Nature, in the Formation of a Chic 
open Hens Eggs, ſome at ſuch a Day, and ſom 


cubation, and carefully taking out theEmbroy* 
embalmed each of them in a diſtin& C 
( whichis to becarefully ſtopped ) in Spirit 


Wine, which I did, haf ſo 1 might have 1 
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0, is Wi; readineſs,” to make on them at any time the 
from WM obſervations I thought them capable of afford- 
Alt, 1g, and to let my Friends at other Seaſons of 
eig rear ſee; Hoth the differeat Appearances of the 
fon; WM ohick at the third, fourth, ſeventh, fourteenth, 
1nd other days, atter the Eggs had been ſat on; 
nd eſpecially ſome particulars not obvious in 
Chickens that go about, as the hanging of the 
Guts out of the Abdomen, Cc. How long the 
tender Embryo of the Chick ſoon aſter the Pun 
tum Salidens is diſcoverable, and whilſt the Bo. 
dy ems but a little Organized Gelly, and ſome 
while after that will be this way preſerved, with 
ont being too much ſhrivelled vp, 1 was bin- 
dredby ſome Miſchances to ſatisfy my ſelf; 
but when the Fe2xs's | took out, were ſo per- 
eftly formed as they were wont to be about the 
frenth day, and after, they ſo well retained 
their ſhape and bulk, as to make'me not repent 
of my Curioſity ; and ſome of thoſe I did very 
early this Spring, 1 can yet ſhew you. I know 
[have mentioned an eaſy Application of what 
[ (ome Years ſince made publick enough; but 
ſet not finding it to have been made by any o- 
ther, and deing pet ſwaded by Experience, that 
It may be extended to other Fctu- s, Which this 
Safon (he Spring) is time to mike provition 
of, 1 think the Advertiſement will not prove 
unſeaſonable to ſame of our Friends, tho" being 
tow in haſte, and having now in my thoughts 
livers Particulars, relating to this way of pre- 
ſerving Birds taken out of the Egg, and other 
{mall Ferurz, 1 muſt content my ſelf ta have 
mentioned that which is Eſſcatial, leaving di. 


refs other things, which a little Practice may 
t 3 teach 


1 
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teach the Curious unmentioned. Notyith, 
ſtaading which, 1 muſt not omit theſe twoch. 
camſtances, the one, that when the Chick vu 
grown big, before! took it out of the Egg, 
have, but not conſtantly, mingled with theSpiry 
of Wine, a little Spirit of Sal Armeniach, mad 
by the help of Quick- lime; which Spirit 1 chook, 
becauſe, though it abounds in a Salt not ſony, 
Hut urinous, yet 1 never obſerved it ( how 
ſtrong ſoever 1 made it) to coagulate Spiritd| 
Wine. The other Circumſtance is, that] uſy- 
ally found it convenient, to let the little Ai. 
mals 1 meant to embalm lye for a little while ig 
ordinary Spirit of Wine, to waſh off the looſer 
filth, that is wont to adhere to. theChick, whe 
taken ont of the Egg, and then having put e 
ther the firſt kind of Spirit, or better upon the 
ſame Bird, I ſuffered it to ſdak ſome hours (pet 
haps ſome days Pro re rata) therein, that the 
Liquor, having drawn as it were what Tincture 
it could, the Fetu, being removed. into more 
pure and well dephlegmedSpirit of Wine, might 
not diſcolour it, dot Jeaye it almoſt as limpid 


C 


+ as before it was put iin. 

Juen kins The next thing we ſhall take Notice of is 
ofBaroſcope- Account of a new kind of Baroſcope, which 
| may be called Statical; and of ſome advantages 
and conveniences it hath above the Mercurul 
communicated ſome while fince, by the Ho- 
nourable Robert Boyle, which is this; as for the 

new kind of Baroſcope, which not long ago! 

| | | intimated to you, that my haſte would not per- 
| mit me to give you an Account of, ſince your 
Letters acquaint me, that you ſtill deſign a Com- 
municating to the Curious as much Information 
NN 1 in; Faw. - 


— 
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150 be, in reference to Bar aſcopes, 1 ſhall 
renture' to ſend you ſome Account of what 1 
id but name, in my former Letter to you. 


19h, and 20th. Pages, of my Thermometri- 
al Experiments and Thoughts, you may find, 
that 1 did fome Years ago, think upon this 
der kind of Baroſcopes; yet the changes of 
the Amoſphe res weight, not happening to be 
then fuch as 1 wiſhed, and being un willing to 
deprive my ſelf of alt other Ute of the exacteſt 
Balance, that J, or perhaps aby Man ever had, 


pat this Attempt for two or three: Years out of 


pair of Scales, I had left there, the ſight of 
them brought it into my Mind; and though I 
nas then unable to procure exacter, yet my 
tefire to make the Experiment ſome amends, 
for ſo long a neglect, put me upon conſidering, 
that if J provided à Glaſs Bubble, more than 


as thoſe, might in ſome meaſure perform, what 
[had tryed wich the ſtrangely nice ones a- 
bore mentioned. 

Icauſed then to be blown at the flame of a 
Lamp, ſome Glaſs Bubbles, as large, thin and 
light, as 1 could then procure, and chuſing 
amongſt them one, that ſeemed the leaſt unfit 
for my turn, 1 counterpaiſed it in a pair of 
Sales, that would jooke their Æquilibrium 
with about the 30rh. part of a grain, and 
were ſuſpended at a frame. 1 placed both the 


Billance and the Frame by a good Baroſcope, 
3, Ka from 


Though by a piſlage you meet with in the 


| confeſs to you, that aſucceſſive Avocations 


my Thoughts, till afterwards returning to a 
place, where'l chanced to find two or three. 


ordinary large and light, even ſuch Ballances 


Ah — 
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from whence I might learn the preſent weight 
of the Atmoſphere. Then leaving theſe u- 
ſtruments together, though the Scales, being 
no nicer than I have expreſſed, were not able 
to ſhew me all the Variations of the, Air's 
weight, that appeared in the Mercurial Baroy 
ſcope; yet they did what I expected, by ſhew- 
ing me variations no'greater, than altered the 
height of Quickſilver half a quarter of an Inch, 
and perhaps much ſmaller than thoſe. Nor 
did l. doubt, that if 1 hail either tender Scales, 
or the means of ſupplying the Experiment with 
convenient Accommodations, I ſhould-bave dil. 
cerned ſar ſmaller Alterations of the weight of 
the Air, ſince I had the pleaſure to ſee the 
Buhble ſometimes in an Equilibrium, with the 
Counterpoiſe; ſometimes, when the Ame 
pliere was high, Preponderate fo. manileſtly, 
that the Scales being gently ſtirred, the Cock 
would play altogether on that ſide, at which 
the Bubble was hung; and at other times 
(when the Air was heavier ) that which at 
the firſt was but the Connterpoiſe, would pre- 
ponderate, and upon the Motion of the hal- 
lance, make the Cock vibrate altogether ol 
it's ſide. And this would continue ſometimes 
many Days together, if the Air ſo long retal- 
ned the ſame Meaſure of Gravity; and then 
upon other changes, the Bubble; would regal 
an Fquilibrium, or a Preponderance; ſo that 
had oftentimes the ſatisfaction, by looking 
firſt upon the Statical Baroſcope, to forettl, 
whether in the Mercurial Baroſcope the Us 
quor were high or low. Which-Obſer vations, 


though they hold as well in Winter, and 10 
| rale 
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al times in Summer, as well as in the Spring, 
jet the frequency of their Viciſſitudes (which 
perhaps was but accidental) made them more 
ant in the later of theſe Seaſons. 

o tbat the Matter of Fact having been made 
ont, by variety of repeated Obſervations, and 
5 ſometimes comparing ſeveral of thoſe neu 


Notes about this Inſtrument, which readily 
occur. to my Memory, reſerving the reſt to 
aother-Opportunity, -... © GX Tabs + 

And fr/, It the Ground, on which I went in 
raming this. Baroſcope, be demanded, the an- 
ſer: in ſhort. may be, 1, That though the 


their time of firft being weighed, be in the 
lir, wherein they both. are weighed, exactly 
ofthe ſame weight, yet They are nothing near 
of the ſame bulk; the Bubble, by reaſon of 
I's capacious Cavity (which contains nothing 
but Air, or ſomething leſs than Air,) being 
perhaps a hundred or two hundred times ( for 
ae not conveniency to meaſure them) 
liger than the Metalline Counterpoiſe. 2. 
That according to a Hydroſtatical Law, if 
no Bodies of equal gravity, but unequal bulk, 
eme to be weighed. in another Medium, they 
fil de no longer Aqui ponderant; but if the 
len Medium be heavier, the greater Body, 
being lighter in Specie, will looſe more of 
tsweight, than the leſſer, and more compact; 
Wt if the new Medium be lighter than the 
uf, than the bigger Body will outweigh the 
eſer. And this diſparity ariſing from the 
change of Mediums, will be ſo much the great- 
er, 


- — — — — 


karoſcopes together, I ſhall add ſome of theſe 


Clas Bobble, and the Glaſs Counterpoiſe, at 


— — 
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bulk; there is betwixt the Bodies hr — 


niponderant. 3. That laying theſe 

18 rug I conſidered that jt Wool be all en 
2 to the Effect to be produced, whether the hc 
dies were weighed in Mediums of differen: 
Gravity, or in the ſame Medium, in caſe if; 
ſpeciſſck Gravity were conſiderably altered; 

and conſequently, that ſince it appeared 
the Baroſcope, that the weight of the Air ws 
ſometimes keavier, and ſometimes lighter, the 
Alterations of it, in point of gravity, from the 
weight it was of, at firſt counter poiling of 
the Bubble of it, would unequally affe, & 
large and hollow a Body, as the Bubble, 'and 
'lo wal and denſe a one as a Metalline Weight, 
And when the Air by an increaſe of Stati 
ſhould become a hea ier Medium than before, 
it would bouy up theGlaſs more than theCoup 
ter ppiſe, and if it grew lighter than it was at 
firſt, would ſuffer the former to preponderde 
Aud though our Engr Air de 2 thouſand 
times lighter than Water, the difference i 
weight of ſo little Air, as is but eq tal in bulk 
to a Bubble, ſeemed to give ſmall ebe, ll 
it would be ſenſible upon a Ballauce, yet by 
making the Bubble very large and light, 1 fop 
12 and found the Event I have already ft 
. r x | 
Secondly, The Hermetically ſeated Bubble 
employed, was of the higneſs of a ſomenha 
large Orange, and weighed about a Dracim 
and ten Grains. But I thought it very poſſible 
it I had been better furniſhed with Conven 
ances (herein I afterwards found I was 1d 
| wy miſfaket) 


Hmograble Roberr Boyle. 


he expected to miſcarry ) fome that might 
te preferable to this, either for Capacity 
Liphitneſs, or both; j eſpecially;if care be taken, 
that they be nat ſeated up whilſt too hot. For 
though one would think, that it were ad van- 
tagions to rarify and drive out the Air as much 
is poſſible, becauſe in ſach ſealed Bubbles the 
Ai it ſelf hath a Weight, yet this Advantage 
counter vails not the Inconveniences of bein 
obliged to increaſe the Weight"of the Glaſs, 
which when it includes highly rarifped Air, if 
it he not ſomewhat ſtronger, will be broken 
by the preſfure of the external Air, asl have 
ſifciently tryed, | 
Thirdly, 1 would have tryed, wither the 
dryneſs 150 moiſture of the Air, would have 
in any Meaſure altered the Weigtit af the Bub- 
dle, as well as the variation bf Gravity pro- 
Wed in the Atmoſphere by ottier Cauſes; but 
1 extraordigatily conſtant abfence of Fogs, 
pt me from making Obſervations of this 
Mare NaN 's Morning ea rly being told of 
Mit, I ſent to ſee (being 87 ef in Bed) whe- 
Iner it made the Air ſo heavy, as to bony up 
the Bubble, but did not tearn, that that Miſt 
had any ſenſible Operation on 4 
Furthly, By Reaſon of the Difficulties and 
ſualties, that may happen about the procu- 
tg and preſerving ſuch large and light Bub- 
"T a$ 1 have been lately mentioning, it may 
n . Caſes prove a Convenience to be in- 
that! five ſometimes, inſtead of one 
en, large Bubble, made uſe of two, that 
Fre ſmaller. And though a ſingle Bubble of 
competent 


miſtaken ) to make (among many that might. . 
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competent bigneſs be much preferable, by Res. 
ſon that a far leſs Quantity and Weight d 
Glaſs, is requiſite to comprize an equal Cap. 
city, when the; Glaſs is blown into a ſingl 
Bubble, than when it is divided into two; yet 
1 found that the employing of two inſtead of 
one, did not ſo ill anſwer my Expecdatiom 
but that they may for a need, ſerve the 

anftead of the other, than which they are moe 
eaſy to be procured : And if the Ballance he 
rong enough to bear ſo much Glaſs, without 
deing injured; by employing two or a greater 
number of large Bubbles, the Effect may he 


more conſpicuous, than if only a ſingle hub. Glaſs 
ble be employed. F 818 18 a 4 Comr 
75 This laſtru nt may de much improved will b 
by divers, Acrommodatiens g, „iat 
Firſt, There may be del is the Anſe or wiſe ! 
Cheeks, of the Ballance, an arch of a Circle, ic. 
divided into 13 or 20 Degrees, more or lei dec 
according to the Goodneſs of the Ballance, tau , .. 
the Cock reſting over againſt theſe Diviſions m %. 
readily and without calculation, ſhe the Quai- by Wn 
tity of the Angle, by which, when the Scale de mz 
propend either way, the Cock declines fron den 
the Perpendicular, and the Beam from it's H 5, 
Tizental Paralleli M. 7 we . | N exqui 
„ Secondly, Thoſe that will be ſo curious, maj alle ar 
Jnſtead of the Ordinary Counter poiſe of graſi .... 
employ one of Gold, ot at leaſt of Lead, where than” 
of the, later. being of equal Weight with ug „dt 
Braſs, js.leſsjn Bulk, and the former ame 1. | 
not to Half it's bigneſs. * of the 
50 2% a0 and | dice. 
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Thirdly, Theſe Parts of the Ballance that may 
be made of Copper or Braſs, without any pre- 
| ndice to the Exactneſs, will by being made of 
one of theſe Materials, be leſs ſubje& than Steel 
which yet if well hardened and poliſhed, may 
at good, a great while, ) to ruſt with long 
ſtasding. . r 5 
Fourthly, Inſtead of theſe Scales, the Bubble 
may be hung at one end of the Beam, and 
only a Counterpoiſe to it at the other, that the 
Beam N not be burthened with unneceſſary 

Hfthiy, The whole Inſtrument, if placed 
in a ſmall frame, like a ſquare Lanthorn with 
Glaſs Windows, and a hole at the top for the 
Commerce of the Internal and External Air, 
will be more free from Duſt, and irregular A- 
gitations, to the later of which ii will be other- 
wiſe ſometimes incident. on WAL 

$:xthly, This Inſtrument being accommo- 
dated with a light Wheel and an Index ( ſuch 
35 have been applyed by the excellent Dr. 
Coriftopher Wren' to open Weather Glaſſes, and 
dy the ingenious Mr. Hook to Baroſcopes ) may 
de made to ſhew much more minute Variations 
than otherwiſe. | 

Seventhly, And the length of the Beam, and 
exquiſiteneſs of the Ballance, may eaſily with- 
out any of the foregoing helps, and much more 
with them; make the Inſtrument far exacter, 
than any of thoſe 1 was redaced ' to employ, 
and to theſe Accommodations, divers others 
may be ſuggeſted, by a farther (conſideration 
ofthe Nature of the thing, and a longer Pra- 


Though 
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Though in ſome Reſpects, this Statical jj. 
roſcope be inferior to the Mercurial, yet ing. 
thers it hath it's advantages aud convenience 
above lt 6 
And firſt, It eng ad Oculum our forme 
Dodrin, that the falling and riſing of the Mer. 
cury depends upon the varying weight of 
the Atmeſphers; ſince in this Baroſcope it ca. 
not be pretended, that a fuga vacui Or a fun. 
culms, is the cauſe of the changes we oblerre, 
Secondly, It ſhews, that not only the Air hath 
Weight, but, a more conſiderable one, tha 
ſome Learned Men, who will allow me 10 
have proved it hath ſome weight, will admit; 
ſince even the variation of the weight inf 
ſmall a Quantity of weight, as is but equal in 
bulk to an Qrange, is maniſeſtiy diſcoverable 
upon ſuch Ballances, as are none of the niceſt, 
Thirdly, This ſtatical Baroſcope will be often. 
times more portable than the other; for ma- 
ny will find it more eaſy, to procure a good 
pair of Gold Scales, and a Bubble or two, than 
a long Cane ſealed, a quantity of Quickſilver, 
and all the other Requiſites of the Mercurial 
Baroſcope, eſpecially, if we comprize the trou. 
ble and skill, that is requiſite to free the de- 
ſerted part of the Tube from Air. Fauhh, 
And whereas the difficulty of removing the 
Mercurial Inſtrument, hath kept Men from ſo 
much as attemptiag to do it, even to neigb- 
bouring places ; the Eſſential Parts of the Scale 
Baroſcope, for the frame is none of them, may 
rery calily. in a little room be carryed, wi 


ſpoiled or injured, Fifthly, There is not in 


ther one will, without the hazard of being 
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high. 
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ical Baroſcopes, as in the other, a danger 
s to the goodneſs of the In- 
ſuuments, by reaſon that in theſe, the Air is 
in ſome more and in ſome leſs perfectly exclu- 
ded; whereas in thoſe, that conſideration hath 
"mer do place. And by the way, 1 have ſometimes 
Mer. pon this Account, been able to diſcoyer by 
at of WY our newBaroſcope, that. an eſteemed Mercurial 
t Cats one, to which I compared it, was not well 
an. freed from Air. wor.” It being as I former- 
lerre, V intimated, very poſſible, to diſcover Hy- 
[Nath droſtatically, both the bigneſs of the Bubble, 
than WY ie the contents of the Cavity, and the weight & 
© 0 amenſions of the Glaſſy Subſtance (which to- 
mit; other with the included Air, make up the 
in o Babble 5 much may be difcovered by this In- 
trument, as to the weight of the Air, ab- 
rable ſolute or reſpective. For when the Quickfil- 
cell, WF der in the Mercurial Baroſcage, is either very 
ten. tigh or very low, or at a mie ſtation, bring- 
m, Wing the Scale Barometer to an exact Æquili- 
good drium (with very minute Diviſions of a Grain) 
than BY 7on may by watchfully obſerving, when the 
ver, Mercury is riſen or fallen juſt an Inch, or a 
rial A fourth, or half an Inch, and putting in the 
e e minute Divigogs of a Grain to the 
de- lighter Scale, till you have again brought the 
2005 Ballance to an exquiſite Equilibrium, you may, 
the Wt lay, determin, what known weight in the 
n ſo ſtatical Baroſcope, anſwers ſuch deter minate Al- 
21. daes, of the aſcending and deſcending Quick- 
cher, in the Mercurial. And if the Ballance 
me! be ccommodated with a-divided arch, or a 
1 Wheel and Index, theſe Obſervations will 
0 a you, for the future, to —— 
* ity, 
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dily, by ſeeing the Inclination of the Cock. 
or the degree marked by the Index, what Pol ap 
leney. the Bubble hath, by the Change of the 
 Atmoſpberical Weight, acquired or loſt. m Ia. 
Obſervations of this Nature, I watchfully ma tbe 
ſometimes putting ig a 64th. ſometimes a 320 qua 
ſometimes a 16th. and ſometimes heavier Part, er. 
of a Grain to the lighter Scale. But one ti . Br. 
knew not for what Uſes thoſe little Paper; el 
were, coming to a Window, where my Baro. 4 
ſcopes ſtood, ſo unluckily ſhook them out kin 
the Scales, and confounded them, that he rcþ. 
bed me of the Opportunity of making the gice 
Obſervations, I intended, though I had th fi 
tisfaction of ſeeing they were to be made, 


Seventhiy, By this Statical Inſtrument, we may By 
be aſſiſted to compare the MercurialBaroſcope I et l 
of ſeveral places, though never ſo diſtant, and rere 
to make ſome eſtimates of the Gravities of the Heer 
Air therein, for laſtance, 1 have found of the 
by Obſervation, that the Bubble 1 employ the Sc; 
( and one may have divers Bubbles of ſeveral there | 
{3zes, that the one may repair any Miſchance, Pere a 
that may happen to another) weighed juſt e V: 
Drachm, ..when the Mercurial Cylinder ws WW” ſom 
at the height of 294 Inches (which in .Jome be exp 
places I have found a moderate Altitude) Place, 
that the Addition of the 16ch. part of a Grail, here in 
is requiſite co keep the Bubble in an Æquil· By" do- 
brium, when the Mercury is riſen àn 95h. ot . And 
any determinate part of an Inch, above the MWpcituati 
former ſtation. When come to another place, line, 
where there is a Mercurial Barometer, as wel MRC B: 
freed from Air as mine (for that muſt be ſup Mating 
poſed) if taking out my Scale Inſtrument, * the e 
; OO ne "Ton —˙ uctly 
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appears to weigh preciiely a Urac hm, and the 
t kol. Mercury in the Bar oſcope there ſlauds at 29 
df the luches, we may conclude, the gravity of 
the Atmoſphere not to be ſeuſibly une- 
made qual in both thoſe two places, though 
| 32, very diſtant. And though there he no 
Baroſcope there, yet if there be an Additional 
85 weight, as for Inftance, the 16th Part of a 

grain requiſite to be added to the Bubble, to 
bring the Scales io an Æquilibrium, it will a p- 


My pear, that this ſecond Place is, at that time fo 

e rob. ? : han the Air at the f 

ene! roch heavier, than the Air at the former place 

Me, when Mercury ſtood at 29 3 In- 
ches. 

om But in making fuch Compariſons, we muſt 

ſpe nt forget to conſider, the Scituation of the 


N ſeveral Places, if we mean to make Eſtimates 
; dot only of the weight of the Armoſphere, but 
of the weight and denſity of the Air. For tho? 


155 the Scales will ſhew (as has been ſaid) whether 
renal here be a difference ot weight in the Armoſ- 
dance br at the two places, yet if one of them be 
juſt a Ida Vale, or Bottom, and the other on the Top, 
r er ſome elevated Part of the Hill, it is not to 
"Tome de expected, that the Atmoſphere in this later 
and {ple ſhould gravitate as much as the Atmoſ- 
Grain Wire in the former, on which a longer Fillar of 


ir does lean or weigh. 
And the mention l have made of the differing 
Situation of Places, puts me in mind of ſome» 
bing, that may prove another Uſe of our Sta- 
ical Baroſcope, aud which | bad thought of 
making Tryal of, but was accidentally hindered 
if the Opportunity of doing it. Naniely, chat by 
n&ly pauſing the Bubble, at the foot of a high 
u Steeple 
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Steeple or Hill, and carrying in a clole frame WW —: 
to the Top, ane may by the. weight requiſte to conſi 

to be added to counterpoife there, bring the Way ſirſt 
Beam to it's Horizontal Poſition, obſerve the ler 7b. 
difference of the Weight ofthe Air, at the bottom MW nitbout 
and at the Top; ang if the Hill be high e. nch ce 
nough, at ſome intermediate Stations. But {Wddeat, 
how far this may aſſiſt Men, to eſtimate the rer It 
abſolute or comparative height of Mountains. Whit not 

and other elevated Places ; and what other U. though 
ſes the laſtrument may be put to, when it is Nude of 
duly improved ; and the Cautions that may he Amor 
requiſite in the ſevetal Caſes that ſhall be pro. unde in 
poſed, I muſt leave to more Leiſure, and further Web T. 
| Conſideration. Fe ee pou! 
A _—_ The next, thing that offers it ſelf, which ee Fo 
AIR Mr. Boyle communicated to the Royal Society, Mo the! 
is, a new Frigorifick Experiment ſhewing, n be t. 
how a Conſiderable Degree of Cold may be Wii Co 
ſuddenly produced without the help of Snow, {Wl jou « 


Ice, Rail, Wind, or Nitre, and that at avy ald ra 
time of the Year, you may remember, ſays Mr. Net.! 
Boyle, that the ſpring before the laſt, | ſhewed ck 0 
a particular accouat of a way, wherein by a will 
certain Subſtance obtained from Sa! Armoniack, il be m 
could preſently pr̃oduce a conſiderable degree Wil upd! 
of Cold, and that with oddCircumſtanceswithout Wi the 
the help ot Snow, Ice, Nitre, &. But that lie upon 
Experiment being Difficult and Coſtly enough, bereof 

and deſigned to afford Men Information and Wi. 
Accommodations, 1 afterwards tryed, what Wl ,, 
ſome more cheap, and facile mixtures of likely Wproduc 
Bodies with Sal Armoniack would do towards , to 
the Production of Cold, and afterwards | began 7p 
to ns B. 


Wt whit 
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v conſider, whether to that purpoſe alone (for 
ny firſt Experimeut was deſigned to exhibig o- 
her Phenomena too,) thoſe mixtures might not 
nithout Inconvenience be omitted ; and I was 
mich confirmed in my Conjecture, by an ac- 
dient, which was caſually related to me by 
ery Ingenious Phyſitian of my acquaintance, 
hut uot to be repeated to you in few words, 
hough he complained he knew not what to 
le of it. | 

Amongſt the ſeveral ways, by which 1 have 
nde in frigidating Mixtures with Sal Armoni- 
al. The moſt ſimple and facile is this; take 
we pound of Powdered Sa! Armon. and about 
ee Pounds or Pints of Water, put the Salt 
no the Liquor either all together, if your de- 
jp de to produce an Increaſe, though but a 
lun Coldneſs; or at two or three or four times, 
„„ BW jou delire, that the produced Coldneſs 
ould rather laſt ſomewhat longer than be ſo 
gert. Stir the Powder in the Liquor with 
Stick or Whale-Bone (or ſome other thing 
ut will not be injur'd by the fretting brine, that 


alt, upon the quickneſs of which depends very 
uch the Intenſity of the Cold, that will en- 


ut pon this Experiment; for the clear ing up 
h, * I ſhall annex the following particu- 
nd , 8 Wer 
at Wl %, That a conſiderable degree of Cold 
ly WM" produced * Operation is very evident, 
0s , to the Touch, Secondly, by this, that if 


| make theExperiment, as 1 ſGmetitnes do, in 
ibhſs Body, or a Tankard, you may obſerve, 
W while t 


e Solution of the Salt is making 
u 2 the 


A 


- 


l de made ) to haſten the Diſſolution of the 
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the outſide of the Metalline Veſſel wilt zs hiph 
as the mixture reaches within, he' bedemec 
with a Multitude of little Drops of Water, x 
it happens when mixtures of Snow and Salt 
being put into Glaſſes or other Veſſels, the 
aqbedus Vapours that ſmim to and fro in th 
Air; and chance to glide along the ſides of the 
ef" Is, are by the Coldneſs thereof condeaſed 
into Water. And in our moniac l Solutiot 
you may obſerve, that if you wipe of thed 
from any Particular Part of the outſide of thi 
Veſſel; whilſt the Solution does yet vigoronl| 
go on, it will quickly collect freſh dew, whic 
may ſometimes be Copious enough to run don 
the ſides of the Veſſel. But Thirdly, the bell 
and ſureſt way of finding out thg Coldneſs0 
theMixture, is, that which 1 ſhewed you by 
plunging intouc a good ſealed Weather-Glabs 
farniſhed with Tincted Spirit of Wine. For 
the ball of this being put into out FrigorificiMWiifi-u): 
mixture, the Crimfon Liquor will nimbly eWNicore 
nough deſcend much Lower, than when it v:Wconcre 
kept in the open Air, in common Water of thillWthe dr 
fame Temper wich that,wherein the Sal pen 
niack. And if you remove the Glaſs'ovt © tte thi 
our mixture into common Water, the TindeWitin aff 
Spirit will haſtily enoughre-aſtend for a pret1hMlieaſe! 
while according to the greater or Jeffer tine ver reti 
that it continued in the Armorzack Solution 
©) this hath ſucceeded with me, when inſtest 
of removing the Mixture into common Wat! 
I rembyed it into Water newly im pregnate 
with'Salt-Peter, LA md 66, 
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Scondly, The Duration of the Cold produ- 
ac by this Experiment, depends on ſeveral 
Cicumſtances, as Firff, upon the Seaſon of 
the Tear and the preſent Temper of the Air ; 
for ia Summer and hot Weather, the Cold will 
ſooner decay and expire. Secondly, npon the 
(atity of Salt and Water; for it boch theſe 
te great, the Effect will be as well more laſting 
# more Conſiderable. Thirdly, for ought [ 
let know, we may add the Goodneſs and Fits 
tes of the particular Parcel of Salt, that is em- 
plojed ; for though it be hard to diſcera before 
und, which will be the more, and which will 
be the leſs proper, yet ſome Tryals have temp- 
ted me to ſuſpect, that there may be a Couſiy 
(erable Diſparity, as to their fitneſs to produce. 
Cold, bet xt Parcels of Salt that are without 
Kruple, looked upon to be Sel Armoniack 3 of 
which difference it were not perhaps. very 
ificultto aſſign in probable Reaſons from the 
More of the Ingredients of this compound 
Concrete, and the ways of preparing jt. But 
the duration of the Cold may be conceived to 
depend alſo. | Fourthly, upon the way of put- 
log the Salt into the Water; for if you caſt 
tin all at once, the Water will ſogner acquire an 
enſe Degree of Cold neſs, but it will alſo ſoo- 
ler return to it's former Temper; whereas, if 
un deſire but an-laferior degree of that Quali 
h but at it may laſt longer ( which wall uſu- 
lf be the moſt convenient for the cooling of 
Dua) then you may put ia the Salt by little 
ullittle,for keeping a long Weather-Glaſs fara 
od while in our impregnated Mixture, I of- 
kt purpoſely tryed, that when the tiactured 

2 u 3 Spiric 
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Spirit ſubſided but ſlowly, or was at a fand. 
by putting ia from time to time, two ot three 
Spoonful: of freſh Salt, and ſtirring the Water 
to quicken the Diſſolution, the Spirit of Wine 
wonld again deſcend, if it were at a ſtand 
or riſing, or ſubſide much more ſwiftly than it 
did before. And if you would lengthen the 
Experiment, it may not be amiſs, that part ofthe 
Sal Armoniack be but groſly beaten that it may 
be the longer in diſſolving , and conſequent- 
ly in cooling the Water. Whilſt there are deny 
drops produced on the outſide of the Veſſel, it's 
a ſign that the Cold within continues pretty 
ſtrong ; for when it ceaſes, theſe drops eſpeci. 
ally ia warm Weather will by degrees vaniſh, 
But a ſurer way of Meaſuring the Duration of 
the cold is, by removing from time to time 
the ſealed Weather-Glaſs, out of the Saline 
Mixture into the ſame common Water, with 
part of which it was made. And though. it be 
not eaſy to determin any thing particularly 
about this Matter; yet it may ſomewhat aſſiſ 
you in your. Eſtimates, to be informed, mat! 
have in the Spring by a Good Weather: Glaſs, 
found a ſenſible adventitious Cold, made by a 
Pound of Sal Armoniack at the utmoſt to laſ 

abourtwo or three hours 
Thirdly, To cool grink with this mixture you 
may put them in thin Glafſes, the thinner the 
better, which (their Orifices being ſtopped, 
and till kept above the Mixture ] may be mo- 
ved to and fro in it, and then be immediately 
pouredfout to be drunk. Though when the 
Glaſs I employed, was conveniently ſtopped,ss 
like a Sugar Loaf, or with a long Neck, 1 found 
* It 
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+ not amiſs to drink it out of that, wichoyt 

aring it out into any other, which can ſcarce 
7 without leſſening the Coolneſs. The 
refrigeration; if the Glaſs will be convenient 
js quickly performed. And if one have a mind 
tocool bis hands, he mayreadily do it, by ap- 
plying them to the outſide of the Veſſel, that 
contains the refrigarating mixture ; by whoſe 
delp, pieces of Chriſtal or Bullets for the Cool- 
ing of the Hands of thoſe Patients, to whom it 
may be allowed, may be potently cooled, and 
other ſuch refreſhments may {be eaſily procu- 
red, | 
Foxrthly, How far Sal Armoniack mingled 
with Sand or Earth, and not diſſolved, but on- 
ly moiſteged with a litte Water ſprinkled on 
it, will keep Bottles of Wine or other Liquors 
more cool than the Earth,or that Sand will do, 
| have not yet had opportunity, by ſufficient 
Tryals tully to ſatisfie my ſelf, and there- 
fore reſign that Enquiry to the Curi- 


0s, - 

Hfebly, For the Cooling of Air and Liquors, 
to adjuſt Weather-Glaſſes (to be able to do 
which atall times of the Year, was one of the 
chief Aims that made me bethink my Jelt of 
this Experiment ) or to give a ſmall Quantity 
of Beer, & c. a moderate degree of coolneſs, 
it will not be requſite to employ near ſo much 
152 whole Pound of Sal Armemackat a time; 
for you may eaſily obſerve by a ſealed Wea- 
ther-Glaſs, that a very few Ounces, well pow- 
dered and nimbly diſſolved, in about 4 times 
the weight of Water will ſerve well eno nh for 


many purpoſes. N 
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And that you may the leſs ſcruple at this, 1 
ſhall tell you, that even before and after Mid. 
ſummer, I have found the Cold producible by 
our Experiment to be conſiderable and uſeful 
for refrigeratingof Drinks, &c. but if the $a 
Armonack be of the fitteſt ſort, and if the ſea- 
ſon of the year do make no diiadvyantagions 
Difference, the Degree of Cold, that may be 
produced by no more than one Pound, if not 
by leſs, of Sal Armoniacł, may within it's own 
Sphere of Activity be much more vehement 
than preſume you yet imagin, and may af. 
fords us excellent ſtandards to adjuſt ſealed 
Weather-Glaſſes by, and for ſeveral other Pur- 
Poſes. For I remember that in the Spring about 
the End of March, or beginning of April, | 
was able with one pound of Sal Armoni ack and 
a requiſite proportion of Water, to produce a 
Degree of Cold much greater than was nece{- 
ſary. the preceeding Winter to make it - Froſty 
Weather abroad, nay, I was able to produce 
real Ice in ſpaceof time almoſt incredibly 
ſhort. To*confirm which particulars, becauſe 
they will probably ſeem ſtrange to you, I ſhall 
here annex the Tranſcript of an Entry, that! 
find in a Note Book, of the Phenomena and ſuc- 
ceſs of one of thoſe Experiments, as] than tryed 
it, though! ſhall he aſhamed to expoſe to your 
Peruſal a thing fo rudely penn'd; if I did not 
hope, you would conſider, that it was haſtily 
wrote for my own Remembrance. And that 
you may not ſtop at any thing in the jmmedi- 
ately agnexed Note, or the two that follow, 1! 
by ee to premiſe this Account of the 
- ſea. TThermoſcope, which was a good one, 

* | waerewItl 
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wherewith theſe Obſet vatious were made; that 
the length of the Cylindrical Pipe was 16 Inch- 
e, the Ball about the bigneſs or a large Wall- 
Nott,and the Cavity of the Pipe by gueſs about 
an eight or ninth Part of an [ach Diameter. 
The firſt Experiment is, thus regiſtred, 


pious WM March the 27. in the ſealed Weather-Glafs, 
y be MW when firſt put into the Water, the tincted Spirit 
not Ml reſted at 81 Inches; being ſuffered to ſtay there a 
Own waile,and now and then ſtirred to and fro 
ment ia the Water, it deſcended at length a little be- 
y af- W neath 74 Inches, then the Sal. Armoniack being 
aled WI pot in, within about a quarter of an houror a 
Pur- little more, it deſcended to 2: Tnches;but before 
bout that time, in half a quarter of an hour, it began 


manifeſtly to freeze the Vapours and Drops of 


and Water on the outſide of the Glaſs, And when 
ce a Wl the frigorifick Power was ar1ived at the height, 
eceſ- Wl | ſeveral times found, that Water thinly pla- 
roſty W ced on the outfide, whilſt the mixture within 
duce W was nimbly ſtirred up and down, would freeze 
libly ina quarter of a Minute. At about g of an hour 
cauſe Wl after the infrigeratingBody was put in the Ther- 
ſhall W moſcope, that had been taken out a while be- 
bat! bre, and yet was riſen but to the loweſt freez- 
ſuc- WE ingMark, being again put into the Liquor, fell an 
ryed lach below the Mark. At about 21 hours from 
your Wl the firft ſolution. of the Salt, I found the tin- 
not I ted Liquor to bein the midſt between the 
ſtily Wh freezing Marks, whereof there was at 5; Inches 
that I (a which height when the Tincture reſted, 
edi. ¶ it would uſually be ſome, though dut a ſmall 
V, it froſt abroad ) and the other at 4+ laches,which 
the n the height to which ſtrong and durable 
one, Wi iroſts had reduced the Liquor in the Winter. 


At 
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At 3 hours after the beginning of the Opera. 
on, I found not the ctimſon Liquor higher than 
the- upper freezing Mark newly mentioned; ly. 
after which it continued to riſe very ſlowly, tor a | 
bout an hour longer, beyond which time I had like 
not occaſion to obſerve it. 

Thus far the Note Book, wherein there is cife 
mention made of a Circumſtance, of ſome for. thir 
mer Experiments of the like kind, which re. WW ©*< 
member was very conſpicuous in this newly 
recited. For the frigorifick Mixture, having 
been made in aGlaſs Body, witha large and 
flattiſn bottom, a quantity of Water which! 
purpoſely ſpilt upon the Table, was by the O- 
peration of the mixture within the Glaſs, made 
to freeze, and that ſtrongly enough, the bot- 
tom of the Cucurbite to'the Table, that ſtag- 
nant Liquor being turned into ſolid Ice, that 

continued a conſiderable while unthawed away, 
and was in ſome places about the thickneſs of 
half a Crown Piece. 9 | 
Ancther Obſervation made the ſame ſpring, 
but leſs ſolemn, as meant chieſly to ſhew the 
duration of Cold in a high degree, is recorded 
ia theſe Terms; The firſt time the ſealed Wes. 
ther-Glaſs was put in, before it touched the 
common'Water, it food at 8% having been left 
there a conſiderable while, and once or twice 
agitated in the Water, the tinted Liquor ſunk 
but to 74 or at the fartheſt 75, then the fi- 
gorifick Liquor being put into the Water, wit 

Circumſtances diſad vantagious enough, in #- 

bout half a quarter of an Hour, the tin 

Liquor fell beneath 7+, and the Thermoſcope 

being taken out, and then put in again, Al 

hour after the Water had been firſt fristen 
it: 
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ſyblided beneath 5 laches, and conſequently 
with 7 of an Inch of the Mark of the ſtrong- 
ly freezing weather, | 
Seventhly, Whereas the grand thing, that is 
like to keep this Experiment from being as 
generally uſetul, as perhaps it will prove lu- 
ciferous, is the dearneſs of Sal. Armoni act, two 
things may be offered to leſſen ti is Inconveni- 
ence, for firſt, Sal. Ar moni ac, might be made 
much cheaper, it inſtead of fetching it beyond 
Sea, our Country men made it here at home 
(which it may be eaſily, and | am ready to give 
you the receipt, which is no great Secret) but 
next 1 conſidered, that probably the inſrigida- 
ting Vertue of our Mixture, might depend on 
the peculiar Texture of the Sal. Armoniack, 
whereby, whilſt the Water is diſlolving it 
either ſome frigorifick Particles are extricated 
orexcited, or rather ſome Particles which did 
before more agitate the minuteParticles of the 
Water, are expelled, or invited out by the am- 
dient Bodies, or come to be clogged in their Mo- 
tion; whence it ſeems reaſonable to expect, that 
lon the reunion of the ſaline Particles 1ato ſuch 
a Body, as they had conſtituted before, the 
redintigrated Sal. Armoniack, having near 
pon the ſame Texture, would upon it's being 
rediſſolved, produce the ſame, or a not much 
ufer lor degree of Coldneſs; aud hereupon tho? 
nell enough foreſaw, that an Armoniack Solu- 
ton, being boyled up in earthen Veſſels (for 
Glaſs ones are too chargeable ) would by pier- 
dug them, both loſe the more ſubtle Parts, 
ad thereby fomewhat impair the Texture of 
ie reſt; yet 1 was not deceived in expecting, 


tha 
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that the dry Salt remaining in the Pipkins he. 
ing diſſolved in a due roportion of ater 
would very conſiderably inſrigidate it; as may 
forther appear by the Notes, which for your 
greater ſatisfaction you will find here fubjoyt? 

as ſoon. as 1 have told you, that though for 
want of other Veſlels, I was firſt reduced t0 

make uſe ofEarthen ones, and the rather, becauſe 
ſome Metalline Veſſels, will be injured by the 

diſſolved Sal. Ar moni act, if it be bbyled in them 

yet 1 afterwards found ſome Conveniences in 
Veſſels of other Metals, as Iron, whereof og 

may command a further Account. 

March the 29th. the Thermoſcope in the Air 
was at 85 Inches, being put into a ſomewhat 
larger evaporating Glaſs, filled with Water, 
it fell (after it ſtaid a pretty while, and bad 
been agitated in the Liquor), to 8 Inches, and 
then about half the Salt, or lefs, that had been 

uſed 2 
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ice before, and felt much leſs cold than 
the Water, being put in and ſtirred about, the 
tincted Spirit ſubſided with a viſible Progreſs, 
till it was fallen manifeſtly beneath four Inches, 
and then, having cauſed ſome Water to be freſh- 
ly pumped and brought in, though the newly 
mentioned Solution were mixed with it, yet it 
preſently made the Spirit of Wine manifeſtly 
to aſcend in the Inſtrument, much fafter than 
one would have expected, &r. J 

And thus much may fbffice for this time, con- 
cerning our frigorifick Experiment, which! 
ſcarce doubt, but the Carreſians will lay hold 
on, as very favourable to ſome of their Te- 
nents, which you will eaſily believe, it is not 


to the Opinion I have elſewhere oppoſed, „ 
| theſe 
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theſe Modern Philoſophers, that would have 
Salt Petre to be the primum frigidum ( though 1 
found by tryal, that whilſt it's actually diſſol- 
viag,* it gives a much conſiderabler degree of 
Cold than otherwiſe. ) But upon the Reflections 
that may be made on this Experiment, and the 
variations, and improvements and uſes of it, 
though I have divers things lying by me, Cc. 
[ ſhall forbear the mentioning of them here, 
not thinking it proper to ſwell the Bulk of 
this Letter with them. | 

The next thing we ſhall take Notice of, in 
the Tranſactions communicated by Mr. Boyle, 
is Inquiries concerning the Sea, which with 
the occaſion of their being cammunicated, is 
thus. The Publiſher of theſe Tracts knowing, 
that the Honourable Nobert Boyle, had not left 
unconſidered, the Natural Hiſtory of the Sea, 
of which Subject the late, and theſe preſent Pa- 

have entertained the Reader, as to it's 
flux and reflux ; He was on this Occaſion, in- 
ſtant with that Gentleman to impart to him 
for Publication, theſe Heads of Enquiries, he 
had drawn up, touching that Subject; which 
laviag obtained (though the Author defires, 
tiey may be looked unfiniſhed ) he thus ſub. 
poyns. 

What is the proportion of Salt, that is in 
the Water of differing Seas; and whether in 
tie ſame Seas, it be always the ſame? and if 
tbe not, how much it differs? 

What is the Gravity of Sea Waters, in refe- 
rence to freſh Waters, and to one another? 
Whether it varyes not in Summer and Winter, 
ad on other Scores? and whether in the ſame 


Inquiries 
concerning 
the Sea. 
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Seaſon, it's Gravity proceeds only from the 
greater or leſſer propoi tion of Salt that is in 
it, and not ſometimes from other Cauſes? and 
what are the different Gravitys of Sea Water, 
according to the Climates? _ | 
This Clauſe contaiaing a difficult Quere, and 
that may ſeem ſomething odd, Mr. Beyle thinks 
fit to Nate, that haviag recommended this 
Matter amongſt others, to a Learned Phyſician, 
that was Sailing to America, and furniſhed him 


with a ſmall Hydroſtatical laſtrument, to ob- 


ſervefrom time to time the difference of Gra- 


vity he might meet with, this Account was re- 


turned him, that he found by the Glaſs, the 
Sea Water to increaſe in weight, the nearer 
he came to the Line, till he arrived at a certain 
degree ot Latitude, as be remembers it was. a- 
bout the 30h. after which, the Water ſeemed 
to retaia the ſame ſpecifick Gravity, till he 
came to Barbadoes or Jamaica. 

What are the Odours, Colours and Taftes 
obſervable in Sea Water? 7 

What is the Depth of the Sea in ſeveral pla- 
ces, and the Order of it's Iacreafe and Decre- 
ments? and whether the Bottom of the Sea 
does always riſe towards the Shore, unleſs ac- 
cidentally interrupted. EE 5 

Of the Bottom of the Sea, and how it differs 
from the ſurface of the Earth, in reference to 
the Soyl, and evenneſs or ruffneſs of the Super- 
ficies; and the Stones, Minerals and Vegeta- 
bles to be found there? 

What the figuration of the Seas from North 
to South, and from Eaſt to Weſt, and in the 
ſereral Hemiſpheres and Climates ? _ 


the foll 
cellent 


Monſie, 
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What Communications there is of Seas by 
Streights and Subterraneous Conveyances ? 
Of the Motion of the Sea by Winds, and 
hoy far Storms reach downwards, towards the 
bottom of the Sea? 
Of the grand Motions of the Bulk or Body 
of the Sea, eſpecially of the Tides. Their M- 
lory as to the Nature and Differences, the par- 
iculars whereof, ſays Mr. Boyle, are here ad- 
nitted, Sr. Robbert Morray and Dr. Walli, ha- 
ring dy their more accurate Enquiries about 
Tides made them needleſs. 
What Power the Sea hath to produce or ha- 
ten Putrefaction in ſome Bodies, and to pre- 
ſerve others, as Wood, Cables, and others' 
that are funk under it ? 12 is 
Of the Power aſcribed to the Sea, to eject 
lead Bodies, Succinum, Ambergreaſe ? 
Of the ſhining of the Sea in the Night. 
What are the Medicinal Vertues of the Sea, 
eſpecially againſt Hydrophobia ? . 


les What is it's Vertue to manure Land, and 

1 2 are the Plants that thrive beſt in Sea Wa- 
er ö ( 

re- ln another Part of the TranſaQions, Mr, ,,...... 


dea byyle propoſes Enquiries about Mines, which about Cola 


a Wiice they are comprized in his General Heads recommen- 
. or the Natural Hiſtory of a Country, we ſhall — - 
4 tot here take further Notice of them; only of Hevelius 


me Promiſcuous Enquiries briefly about Cold, % z; 
lormerly ſeat and recommended to Monſieny Anſver. 
tleveliys, together with his Anſwer, of whom 
following Character is given, viz.” That ex- 

(«lent Promoter of Aſtronomy and Philoſopby, 
Monſieur Hevelius Conſul of Dauczscky who de- 

hat | Oe 
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monſtrates ſo much Zeal for the Advancement 5 
of real Knowledg, that he not only promotes 
it, and improves it by his own Studies, but 1;. Mine 
bours alſo to incite others to do the ſame, hy. WM from 
f ving already warmed many of the Northerg 
" Climate, particularly Poland, Pruſſia, Lives, cerni 
9 Sweden and Demmar l, into a diſpoſition to beſtu· Wl der V 

| dious, and active in inquiring after ſuch parti. Wl be fi 


N — 8 


if culars-<vacerning Philoſophy, as are recon- 
= mended from hence, and rendered them very 
1 willing to employ themſelves in things of that 
| Nature. | mes: | 
The Enquiries ſent to-Dantzichare theſe, 
1. What Signior Burattini( an Jrallian Gen, 
tleman, Maſter of the Mint to the King of J. 
land, and reputed a great Maſter in the Mecha- 
nicks) hath performed in Diopticks? whether 
at the preſent he employs himſelf, as is rela- 
ted in grinding a 'Telefoope of 120 foot long? 
and if ſo, what may be the means to make uſe 
of, <ommodiouſly to handle a Tube of that 
Length. Tk 
2. Whether tie ſame hath the Art (as hath 
been written from Paris) to make ſuch Glaſ?, 13 
is not at all inferior to that of Vemce Glaſs, and 
exceeds any plate of Glaſs, hitherto made there, 
twice or thrice in bigneſs? _ A 
3. What is the way of making Pot-aſhes' in 
Polagde? : ·mF q — > 2350 
434. What is to be obſerved about Succinum ot 
Amber ? whether it be an Exfudation of the Sea 
whether it be ſeen to flont upon the Surface of 
the Sea? whether it be ſoft when it's firſt call 
on ſhoar, and what ſeaſon of the Year, and in 
what manngerit's taken up, &c. | 
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ment 5- What is to be obſerved in the digging oF 
notes u. Cemmæ in Poland? what is the depth ot the 
ut h. Mines ſtored with this Salt ? what their diſtance 
„ by from the Sea? Cc. 
tberg 6, What truth there is ia that Relation con- 
cerning Swallows, being found in Water, un- 
x ſto. der Waters congealed ? And reviving, if they 
arti be fiſhed and held to the fire. 
com · 7. Whether there be in the Bednick Bay a 
very Which-pool, as is related to be in the Sex of 
that Nr, Which is commonly called the MMaal- 
dem; And whether there be any ſigas, that 
ſpeak the Communications of thoſe Gulphs h 
Gene WW Sbterraneous Paſſages, as the Jeſuit Shichrer af. 
FP. WH firms in his Mundus Subterrancus, T. 1. p. 


146, 
ther 8. To what depth the Cold ig thoſe parts 
rela- pierces the Earth and Water. 
ng? 5. Whether their Watches go flower by the 
evſe lateaſe Cold? | 
that W 19 Whether their Oyls in hard Froſt are 
| turned into true, that is hard and brittle 
hath le? | 
11, Whether they can freeze there a ſtrong 
and Wl Fine of Bay Salt? And a ſtrong Decoction of 
gere, Ws Gemme, or Soot ; or a ſtrong Solution 
Nc alt of Tartar; or of Sugar of Lead? 
sin W 2. Whether they can congeal meer Blood, 

the ſerous Part being ſevered ? hem, Cana- 
Wine; the Lixivium of Soap: Boylers, and 
lich as are prepared of other Salts; as alſo 
he Spirits extraded out of Salts, as Spirit of 
ſitriol, Nitre, OCs | 
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12. Whether an Intenſe and laſting Frop 
makes any Alteration in Qnick-ſilver, expoſed 
very ſhallow in a flat Veſlcl ? 

14. Whether the Purgative Vertnes of C4 
thariichs be increaſed or ieſſened, or even total. 
Iy deſtroyec, by a ſtrong and contiguel 
Cold? Hh 

I5. Whether Harts horn thawed, and fach 
like ſubſtances vſing the ſame Method of Diſtil. 
ling, yield the ſame Quantity of Liquor, 
which they uſcd to yield, when not Fro- 
Zen? 

16 What Cold Operates in the Ferments 
tion of Liquors ? | 

17. Whether Birds and Wild Beaſts grow 
white therein Winter, and recover their native 
Colour in Summer? | 

18 Whether Colours may be concentered 
by a ſharp Cold? E. G. a ſtrong Decoction 
of Cochincel in a fit Glaſs ? 

19. Whether the Electricat Vertues of Am- 
ber, aid the Attractive and Directive force 
of the Magnet, bs changed by a vehement 
Cold? 

20. Whether prices of Iron and Steel, even 
thick ones, be made brictle by Intenſe Froſt} 
and therefore Smiths are obliged for Pre venti- 
on, to give their tron and Steel Tools a tofter 
Temper ? | | 6 

zr. Whether accurate Obſervations evince, 
that all Fiſhes dye in Ftozen Waters, it the lee 
de not broken ? Where it is to be diltgent]y en- 
quired into, whether the Cold it felf, or the 
want of changing or Ventilating the Water, ot 
the Privaion of Air, be the Cauſe of the Death 
of Fiſhes ? 2, 
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Froſt 22. Whether any Phyſitians or Anatomiſts | 


noſed Wl bare enquired by Freezing to Death ſome A- 

vimals (as Rabits, Pullets, Dogs, Cats, Sc.) 
FC. WH after what man ner it is, that Intenſe Cold kills 
otal. W Men + Whether they have found any Ice in 
ove? WM inward Parts, and if ſo, in which of them? 


Whether in the Ventrictes of the Brain and 


ſoch Heart, or in the greater Veſſel: ? 
ſtil. To whichQueries Mounſieur Hevelins returns 
quor, WM this Anſwer. _ 
Fro- W TheEnquiries you propos'd to me, Idid impart 
to ſeveral of my Learned Friends; but hitherto 1 
enta- Wl have attained an anſwer but to few particulars. 
Amongſt the reſt (being along with ſeveral other 
ro] WM Papers) you'l find a Letter of the Learned 
ative Aae, Scheffitus, Profeſſor in the e 
Univerſity at Upſall, wherein he diſcourſes 
cred WI handfomly of ſeveral. things, being ready to 
tion entertain a Literary Commerce with you about 
ſuch Matters. Touching Amber, I am almoſt of 
Am- Wl the ame Mind, with him, that it is a kind of 
force Wl foſſil Fitch or Bitumen; ſince it is not on 
nent Wl found on the ſhoar of the Boruſſian Sea, but 
iſo digged up in Subterraneous Places, ſome 
even Wl German Miles diſtant from the Sea, and not 
roſt ; ¶ only in Sandy but other Hills of firmer Earth, 
enti - Wl of which I have ſeeg my ſelf pretty big pieces. 
ofter Wl Concerning Swallows, 1 have frequently heard 
fibermenaffirm,that they have here often fiſhed 
ince, ¶ them out of the Lakes in the Winter, but I have 
e Ice WM never ſeen it my ſelf whilſt 1 am writing this, I 
en- Received Letters out of Benmark, Advertiſing 
ne, that thoſe two Learned Men, Themas and 
Ereſmus Barthelin, do intend ſhortly to anſwer 
e ame Queries. Next Winter, if God 9 
* X 2 e 
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ſate me Life and Health, | purpoſe 10 make 
5 a Journey to Kening, beg, where | hope to 
— many thiogs, eſpecially about Am. 
er. 

of the The next thing that offers it ſelf to our view 
Tren faſton is, the Method obſerved in transfuſing the 
of Bleed. Blood out of one Animal into another, which 
was practiſed; in Oxferd, by Dr. Lower, and 
Communicated to Mr. Boyle, who imparted 

it tothe Royal Society as followeth. 
: Firſt, take up the Carotidal Artery of the 
Dog or other Animal, whoſe Blood is to be 
transfuſed into another of the ſame, or a diffe- 
rent kind, and. ſeperate it from the Nerve of 
the eighth pair, and lay it bear above an Inch, 
then make a ſtrong Ligature on the upper part 
of the Artery, not to be untied again; but an 
lach below, Fidel. towards the Heart make a- 
nother Ligature of a runniag knot, which may 
be looſened and faſtened as there is occaſion, 
Having made theſe two knots, draw two threads 
under the Artery, between the two Ligatures, 
and then open the Artery, and put in a Quill, 
and tye the Artery upon the Quill very faſt, by 
thoſe two threads, and ſtop the Quill with 4 
Rick. Atter this make bare the Jugular Vein 
in the other Dog about an lunch and a halt long, 
and at each end make aL.iFature with a running 
knot, and in the ſpace betwixt the two running 
knots, draw under the Vein too threds as it the 
other; then make an laciſion in the Vein, and 
ut into it two Quills one in the Deſcendant 
Fart of the Vein, to receive the Blood 
from the other Dog, and carry it to the Heart, 


and the other Quill put into the other red 
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of the Jugular Vein, which comes from the 
Head (out of which the ſecond Dogs 
own Blood muſt run into Diſhes ). > Theſe two 
Quills being put in and tyed faſt, ſtop them 
with a ſtick, till there be occaſion to ope 
them. | 
All thiags being thus prepared,tye the Dogs 
on their ſides towards one another ſo conveni- 
ently, that the Quills may go into each other 
(for the Dogs necks cannot be brought ſo near, 
but that you muſt put two or three Qnills more 
into the firſt two, io convey the Blood from 
one to another) after that unſtop theQn1ill that 
goes down into the firſt Dogs Jugular Vein, and 
the other Quill coming out of the other Dogs 
Artery ; and by the help of two or three other 
Qulls put into each other, according as there 
ſhall be occaſion, inſert them Jato one another. 
Then ſlip the running knots, and immediately, 
the Blood runs through the Quills, as through 
a Artery, very impetuoufly. And immedi- 
ately, as the Blood runs into the Dog, unſtop 
the other Quill e@ming ont of the upper Part 
of his Jugular Vein (a Ligature being firſt made 
about his Neck, or elſe his other Jugular Vein 
being compreſſed with ones finger) and let his 
own Blood run out at the ſame time into Diſh- 
& (yet not conſtantly, dut according as you 
ke him able to bear it) till the other Dog be- 
dias to cry and faint, and at laſt fall into Con- 
_ and at the laſt dye by his 
e. | | 
Then take out both the Quills out of the 
Dogs Jugular Vein, and tye the running kuot 


kl and cut the Vein aſunder (which you * 
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do without any harm to the Dog, one Jugular 
Vein being ſufficient to convey all the Blood 
from the Head and the Upper Parts, by Reaſon 
of a large Anoſtomaſis,whereby both the Jugular 
Veins meet about the Laryax ) this done, ſow 
up the skin and diſmiſs him, and the Dog will 
leap from the Table and ſhake himſelf, and 
run away, asif notbing ailed him. 

. And this I have tryed ſeveral times, before 
ſeveral in the Uniyerſities, but never yet upon 
more than one Dog at a time, for want of lei. 
ſure, and convenient ſupplies of ſeveral Dogs 
at once. But when return I doubt not but ta 
— you a fuller Account, not only by bleeding 

veral Dogs into one, but ſeveral other Crea · 
tures into one another as you did propoſe to me 
before you left Oxford, which will be very ea 
fie to perform; and will afford many plea 
ſant and perhaps not unuſeful Experi- 
ments. 

But hecauſe there are many Circumſtances 
neceſſary, to be obſerved ia the performing of 
this Experiment; and that you may better di- 
rect any one to do it, without any Danger of 
killiog the other Dog, that is to receive the 
others Blood, I will mention two or three. 

Firſt, That you faſten the Dogs at ſuch a con- 
Enient Diſtance, that the Vein or — 
be not ſtretched; for then being contract 
they will not admit or convey ſo much 
| Secondly, That you conſtantly obſerve. the 
Pulſe beyoad-theQuill in the Dogs Jugular Vein 
( which it acquires from the Impulſe of the A- 
terious Blood: ). Por if that fails, then it Fa q 
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ſga the Quill is ſtopped by ſome coagulated 
Blood, fo that you mult draw, vat the Arteri- 
al Quill from the other, aad with a Probe open 
the Paſſage: again in both of chem, that the 
Blood may have it's free Courſe again. For 
this mult be expected, waen theMog that bieeds 
into the other, hath Joſt much Blood, his 
eart will beat very faintly,and then cheimpulſe 
of Blood being weaker, it will be apt ta con- 
geal the ſooner, ſo that at the latter end ot the 
Work, you muſt draw out the Quill often, and 
clear the Paſſage, if the Dog be faint heart- 
ed as ſome are, though ſome ſtout fies ce 
Dogs will Bleed freely and unintertuptedly, 
till they are convulſed and dye But to pre- 
yent this trouble, aud make the Experiment 
ea. certain, you muſt Bleed a great Dog 1ato a lit- 
lex WI ile one, or a Maſtiff into a. Curr, as] once tryed, 
Rl» Bo andthe little Dog bled out at leaſt double the 
Quantity of his own Blood, and left the Ma- 

nces T ſtiff dead upon the Table, and after he was 
g of untyed, he ran away and ſhaked himſelf, as if 
di- de had been only thrown into Water. Or elſe 
r of W you may get three or four ſeveral Dogs prepa- 
the red in the ſame manner, and when one begins 
to fail and leave off bleeding, adminiſter ano- 
ther, and I am confidgnt one Dog, will receive 
all their Blood (and perhaps more) as long as 
it runs freely, till they are left almoſt Dead by 
turns; provided that you let out the Blood 
proportionably, as you let it go into the Dog 
— = alive. 3 2 

raly, 1 ſe t g that is to blee: 

inte Biſher* wil endure it the better, if 


theDogs that are to be adminiſtred io ſupply the 
a X 4 Blood 
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Blood de of near an equal Age, and fed alike 


the Day before, that both their Bloods myy 


be of a near Strength and Nature. 

There are many things I have obſerved u 
Bleeding Dogs to Death, which | have ſeen 
fince your departure from Oxford, whereof 
ſhall give you aRelation hereafter ; in the mean 
time ſince you were pleaſed to mention it to the 
Royal 2 with a promiſe to give them an 
Account of this Experiment, I could not but 
take the firſt Opportunity to clear you from 
that Obligation, &c. 8 | 

So far this Letter, the Preſcriptions whereof 
having becn carefully obſerved, by thoſe who 
were employed to make the Experiment, have 
hitherto been attended with good Succeſs ; and 
that not only upon Animals of the ſameSpecies 
(as two Dogs firſt and then two Sheep) but 
alſo upon ſome of very different Species ( as a 
Sheep and a Dog, the former Emitting the o- 
ther Receiving. | ü 

Note, only, That inſtead of a Quill, 2 
ſmall crooked thin Pipe of ſilver or Braſs, fo 
flender that the one end may enter into a Quill, 
and having at the other end, that is to enter 
into the Vein and Artery, a ſmall knob, for the 
better faſtening them to it with a Thread, wil 

much fitter than a ſfreight Pipe or Quill, 
or this Operation ; for ſo they are much 
more eaſy to be managed. = 
It's intended, that theſe Tryals ſhall be pro- 
ſecuted to the utmoſt variety, the Subject will 
bear, as by exchanging the Blood of Old and 
Young; Sick and Healthy, Hot and Cold, Fierce 

and Fearful, Tame and Wild Animals, m” 
LOTT A all 
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and that not only of the ſame but of differing 
kinds, For which end, and to improve this 
Noble Experiment, either for Knowledg or 
Uſe or both, ſome Ingenious Men have already 

opoſed conſiderable Tryals and Enquiries, 
or the preſent we Hall only ſubjoyn 


Confiderations about this kind of | Experi- 
ment. | 5. $4 


Firſt, It may be conſidered in them, that 
the Blood of the Emittent Animal, may after 
fem Minutes of Time, by it's Circulation, 
mix and run out, with that of the Recipient. 
Wherefore to be aſſvred in theſe Tryals, that 
il the Blood of the Recipient is run ont, and 
none left ia him, but the adventitious Blood of 
the Emittent, two or three or more Animals 
(which was alſo hinted in the Method above) 
may be prepared and adminiſtred to bleed them 
il out into one. 

Secondly, It ſeems Rational to gueſs afore- 
band, that the exchange of Blood, will not 
alter the Nature or Diſpoſitions of the Animals, 
upon which it ſhall be practiced: though it 
may be thought worth while, for ſatisfaQion 
nd certainty, to determin that Point by Ex- 
periment, The Caſe of the exchange of the 
Blood of Animals, ſeems not like that of Graft- 
mr, where the Cyens turns the Sap of the Sock, 
traſted upon, into it's Nature; the Fibres of 
the Cyons ſo traming the juice, which paſſes 
ſrom the ſtem to it, as thereby to change it in- 
3 8 a to 
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to thatof the Cyons,whcreas in this transfaſop 


Dr. 
over. 


+ ſing of Blood out of one live Animal into ano 


155 ter to \{r. ye, and his Thoughts upon it, 
F 


declared, that of divers. of them, he thought 


nt got to amit them, becauſe the importance 


there ſeems to be no ſuch Percolation of the 

Blood of Animals, whereby that on the one 

* be changed into the Nature of the o. 
er. 

Thirdly, The moſt probable Uſe of this Ex. 
periment may be conjectured to be, that one 
Animal may live with the Blood of another 
and conſequently, that thoſe Animals that Want 
Blood, or have corupt Blood, may be fupply- 
ed from others, with a ſufficient Quantity, and 
of ſich as is good, 8 3 Transfvſjon be 
often repeated, by reaſon of the quick expenct 
that is . of the Blood. * 

Havi thus taken Notice of Dr. Lowe Lei- 


we ſhail ia the next place inſert, ſome Ttyal 
propoſed by Mr. Boyle to Dr. Lower, to be 
made by him, for the improvement of transfy 


ther. 

The following Queries and 'Tryals, ſays the 
Author of the Tranſactions, were written long 
ſiace, and read about a Month ago in the Ry: 
Society, and do now come forth againſt the An 
thors Intention, at the earneſt deſire of ſever: 
Learned Perſoas, and particularly of the wor 
thy Doctor, to whom they were addreſſed ; wh 
thinks they may excite and aſſiſt others ina 
Matter, which to be well proſecuted, will require 
many Hands. At the reading of them, the Autho 


he could foreſee the events, hut yet judged it 
of the Theories they may give Light to, . 
- ma " 
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of the nabe the Tryals recompence the Pains, whether 
the ſucceſs favour the Affirmative or Negative 
ofthe queſtion, by enabling us to determine the 
ore or the other upon ſurer grounds, than we 
could otherwiſe do. And this Advertiſement 
hedeſires may be applyed to thoſe other Papers 
4 his, that conſiſt of Queries or propoſed Try- 


The Queries themſelves are, 


Firſt, Whether by this way of transfuſing of 
Blood, the diſpoſition of individual Animals 
of the ame kind, may not be much altered. 
as whether a fierce Dog, by being quite 
den ſtocked with the Blood of a cowardly Dog, 
(ay not become more tame, and vice verſa, 


oc, inches. 
E.. Whether immediately upon the un- 
binding of a Dog, .repleniſhed with adventiti- 
ous Blood, he will know and fawn upon his 
Maſter, and do. the like Cuſtomary things as 
before? and whether he will do ſuch things 
ae or worſe, at ſometime after the Opera» 
Thirdly, Whether thoſe Dogs that have Pe- 
arities, will bave them either aboliſhed, or 
laſt much impaired by Transfuſion of Blood? 
unbether the Blood: of a Maſtiff, being fre- 
quently tranfuſed into a Bloodhound, or a Spa- 
vel, will not prejudice them in point of ſcent? 


Faurthiy, 


<— 
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ang ſtockiag ( which is ſenſible enough) al 
old a 


Fourthly, W hether acquired habits will be ge. 
ſtroyed or impaired by this Experiment? x 
whether a Dog taught to fetch and carry, or 
to dive after Dncks, or to Set, will after fre. 
quent and full recruits of the Blood of Dog 
unfit for thoſe Exerciſes, be as good at them 
as before? 

 Fifthly, Whether any conſiderable change h 
to be obſerved in the Pulſe or Uc in, and other 
Excrements of the recipient Animal, by this 
Operation, or the quantity of his ſeaſible Tur 
ſpiration ? 

S:xthly, Whether the Emittent Dog, being fuch 
full fed at ſach a diſtance of time before the O- ne 
peration, that the Maſs of Blood may be ſup-WM the | 


22 to abound with Chyle, the recipient Dog, 7. 
ing before hungry, will loſe his appetite, MW vent 
more than if the emittent Dog's Blood had not I per 
been ſo Chylous? and how long, upon a rein i purg 
opened of a Dog, the admitted Blood will be WW huge 
found to retain Chyle? + Th 

Seventhly, Whether a Dog may be kept alive ſucce 
without eating, by the frequeat injecting of the Ml he, 
Chyle of another, taken freſhly from the recep - ¶ of a 
tacle iato the Veins of the recipieat Dog ? mal, 

Eighthly, Whether a Dog that is ſick of ſome WM Veſl: 
Diſeaſe, chiefly imputable to the Maſs of Blood, MW F 
may be cured by exchanging it for that of «Ml or Fe 
ſound Dog? And whether a ſound Dog, may W quea 
receive ſuch Diſeaſes from the Blood of a fick WM chan 
Dog, as are not otherwiſe of an infectious NW E, 
ture ? - ing! 
_" Nintbly, What will be the Operation of fre- MW nim 


nd feebleDog with theBlood of young one, 
as 


* 
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s tolivel:neſs, dulneſs, drow ſiuels, ſqueamiſh- 
neſs, Cc. Or vice verſa ? | 

\ Tenthly, Whether a ſmall young Dog, by be- 
ing often freſh ſtocked, with the Blood of 4 
ung 1208 of a larger kind, will grow bigger 
than the ordinary ſize of his wn kind? 

Elꝛventhiy, Whether any medicated Liquors 
may be injeged together with theBlood into the 
recipient Dog ? and in caſe they may, whether 
there will be any conſiderable difference found, 
between the ſeparations made on this Occa- 
fon, and thoſe, which would be made, ia caſe 
uch medicated Liquors had been iejected, with 
ſome other Vehicle? or alone, or taken in at 
the Mouth? 

Tpelfthly, Whether a purging Medicine gi- 
rea to the emittent Dog, a while before the O- 
peration, the recipient Dog will be thereby 
purged, and how ? which Experiment may be 
hugely varyed. 

Thirteenthly, Whether the Operation may be 
ſuccesfully practiced, in caſe the injected Blood 
be, that of an Animal of another Species, as 
ofa Calf into a Dog, Cc. and of a Cold Ani- 
mal, as of a Fiſh or Frog, or Tortoiſe, into the 
Veſſels of a hot Animal, and vice verſa? _ 
Fourteenthly, Whether the Colour of the Hair 
or Feathers of the recipient Animal, by the fre- 
queat repeating of this Operation , will be 
changed into that of the emittent. 
 Fifteenthly, Whether by trequently transfu- 
ing iato the ſame Dog the Blood of ſome A- 
timal of another Species, ſomething further 
and more tending to ſome degree of a change 
ef Species, may be effected, 41 leaſt in _ 
a | a as Le mals 
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mils near of kin ? as Spaniels and ſetting Dog 
Iriſh Grey-bounds and ordigaty Grey- hounds, 
& 


— 


Sixteenthly, Whether the Transfuſion ma 
be practiſed upon pregnant Bitches, at leaſt at 
certain times of their Gravitation ? and wht 

 Effe& it will have upon the Whelps? | 
There are ſome other Queries propoſed; a 
the weighing of the emittent Animal, before 
the Operation, that making Abatement, for the 
Effluviums, and for the Excrements if it voids 
any, it may appear how much Blood it teally 
looſes ; to which were annexed ſeveral others 
not ſo fit to be peruſed, but by Phyſitians, and 

therefore here omitted, | 
Wal. The next thing which occurs to our Obſer- 
bes Les vation, is a Letter to Mr. Boyle from Dr. Malis 
_ . concerning his teaching a Perſon dumb and 
ye. deaf to ſpeak; and to underſtand a Language, 
with the ſucces thereof. The Letter is as fol- 
loweth, | 

did acquaint you a while ſince, that be ſides the 
conſideration I had in hand, I had under- 
taken another Task, to teach a Perſon dumb 
and deaf to ſpeak, and to under ſtand a Lan- 
guage; of which if he could do either, the 
other would be more eaſy; but his knowing 
neither, makes both harder. And though the 
tormer may be thonght the more difficult; ths 
later may perhaps require as much of time. Fot 
if a conkderable time be requiſite, for him that 
can ſpeak one, to learn a ſecond Language 
mach more for him that knows none, to learn 
the fit ſt. | 


— 
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[told you in my Laſt, that my Mute was now 
it leaſt ſemi vecalis, whereof, becauſe you de- 
fre a more particular Information, I thought 
my ſelf obliged to give you this brief Account 

the whole Affair, that you may at ance per- 
cive, as well upon what conſiderations I was 
induced to attempt that Work, and what I did 
propoſe to my ſelf as feaſible therein, as what 
ſicceſs hath hitherto attended that Eſſay. 

The Task it ſelf conſiſts of two very diffe- 
rent Patts, each of which doth render the o- 
ther more difficult ; for beſides that which a 
years upon the firſt view, to teach a Perſon 
ho cannot hear, to pronounce the ſound of 
Words,” there is that other, of teaching him to 
mderſtand a Language, and know the ſignifi- 
ation of thoſe Words, whether ſpoken or writ. 
tn, whereby he may both expreſs his own 
Luce, and underſtand the Thoughts of others, 
vithout which later, that former were only to 
ſpeak like a Parrot, or to write like x Scrive- 
ner; who underſtanding no Language but En- 
iſh, tranſcribes à piece of Latin, Welſh or 
m; or like a Printer of Greek, or Arabick, 
who knows neither the ſound nor ſignification 
df what he Printeth. 

Now, though I did not apprehend either of 
lite im poflible, yet that each of them, doth 
render the other more hard, was ſo obvious, as 
lat I could not be ignorant of it; for how ea. 
by the Underftanding of a Language is attai- 
led, by the benefit of Diſcofirſe, we ſee every 
Dy; not only in thoſe, who knowing one Lan- 
mpe already, are now to learn a ſecond ; but 
(Vhich does more reſemble the preſent caſe 
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in Children, who as yet knowing none, are now 
to learn their firſt Language. 

For it is ver y certain, that no two Languages 
can be ſo much different the one from the other, 
but that the Kno ledg of the one, will be ſub. 
ſer vient to the gaining of the other; not ogly 
becauſe” there is now a common Language, 
wherein the Teacher may interpret to the Lear. 
ner, the ſignification of thoſe Words and No- 
tions, which he knows not, and expreſs his own 
Thoughts to him; but likewiſe, which is very 
conſiderable, becauſe the common Notions of 
Language, whereia all or moſt Languages do 
agree, and alſo ſo many of the Particularities 
thereof, as are common to the Language he 
knows already, and that which he is to learn 
( which will be very many) are already known; 
and therefore a conſiderable Part already diſ- 

tched, of that Work, which will beancceſlary 

r the teaching of a firlt Language to him, he 
as yet knows none 

But to this diſadvantage (of teaching a hiſt 
Language)] when that deafgeſs is ſuperadded, 
it muſt aug ment the difficulty; ſince it is ma- 
nifeſtly evident from Experience, that the moſt 
advantagious way of teaching a Child his firſt 
Language, is that of perpetual Diſcourſe, not 
only what is particularly addieſſed to himſelf, 
as well in pleaſing divertiſements, or delightful 
ſportings (and therefore inſinuates itſelf, with- 
out any irkſom or tedious Labour ) as what is 
directly intended for his more ſerious Informa- 
tion: But that Diſcourſe alſo, which paſſes be- 
tween others, where without Pains or Study, 
he takes Notice of what action: in the ſpeaker 

: ue oy g 
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do accompany ſuch Words, and what Effects 
do produce in thoſe to whom they are di- 
reed, which does by degrees inſinuate the 
lutendments of thoſe Words. | 
And as that Deafneſs makes it the more dif- 
ficult to teach him a Language, ſo on the other 
hand, that want of Language, makes it more 
hard to teach him how to ſpeak, or to pro- 
nounce the Sounds. For there being no other 
nay to direct his Speech than by teaching him, 
how the Tongue, the Lips, the Palate, and 
other Organs of Speech, are to be applyed and 
moved in the forming of ſuch Sounds as are 
required z to the end, that he may, by Art, 
pronounce thoſe Sounds * ye do by 
Caſtom, they know not how, It may be thought 
bard enough to expreſs in Writing, even to 
oe who underſtands it very well, thoſe very 
licities and delicacies of Motion, which muſt 
be obſer ved (though we heed it not) by him, 
who without help of his Ear to guide his 
Tongue, ſhall orm thatVariety of Sounds, we 
tſein ſpeaking ; many of which Curioſities 
are ſo nice and delicate, and the difference i 
forming thoſeSoundsis ſo very ſubtile,that moſt 
of our ſelves, who pronounce them every Day, 
ne not able, without a very ſerious conſidera- 
don, to give an Account, by what Art or Mo- 
tion our ſelves form them, much lefs to teach 
mother how it is to be done. And if by wri- 
ung to one who underſtands a Language, it 
be thus difficult to give Inſtructions how,with- 
out the help of hearing, he may utter thoſe 
»unds, it muſt needs increaſe the difficulty, 
Fhen there is no other Language to exprels It 
8, but that of dumb ſigns. y Theſe 
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fo great a Dexterity, as in the dark to play on 


_ cations, is by degrees attzined by the Ear; ſo 


Thete difhcutties (of which I was well z. 
ware,) did not yet ſo far diſcourage; me from 
that Undertaking, but that I did ſt ill conceive 
it poſſible, that both Parts of this Task might 
be effected. 

As to the firſt of them, though I did not 
doubt, but that the Ear doth as much guide 
the Tong ue in ſpeaking, as the Eye doch the 
Hand in Writing,or playing on the Lute; and 
therefore thoſe who by accident do wholly loſs 
their Hearing, looſe alfo their Speech, and 
conſequently become Dumb, as well as Deaf 
(for it is ia a manner the ſame difficulty, for 
one that hears, not to ſpeak well, as for him 
that is blind, to write a fair hand ; ) yet ſince 
we ſee, that it is poſhble for a Lady to attain 


the Lute, though to that variety of nimble 
Motions, the Eyes direction, as well as the 
judgment of the Ear, might ſeem neceſſary to 
guide the hand; 1 did not think it impoſſible, 
Hut that the Organs of Speech might be taught 
to obſerve their due Poſtures, thongh neither 
the Eye behold their Motten, nor the Ear dir 
cern the Sound they make. 

 And:as to the other, that of Language might 
feem yet more poſſible. For ſince that in Chil 
dren, every Day, the Knowledg of Words, 
with their various Conſtructions and Signif- 


that in a few Yeats, they arrive to a compe- 
tent ability of exprefling themſelves in then 
firft Language, at leaſt as to the more uſui 
Parts and Notions of it; why ſhould it be 
hought impoſidie-, thay the Eye (bes 
my”. 1 


— 
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WT with ſome diſadvantage ) might as well apply 


Mm Wy ch complications of Letters or other Cha- 


de raters, to repreſent the varions Con. 
I ceptions of the Mind, as the Er, a like 

Complication of Sounds ? For though as things 
it i now are, it be very true, that, Letters are 
the with us, the immediate Characters of Sounds, 
— 25 thoſe Sounds are of Conceptions ; yet there 
of b nothing in the Nature of the thing it ſelf, 
* why Letters and Characters might not as pro- 
af perly be applyed to repreſent immediately, as 

by the intervention of the Sounds, what our 


" conceptions are. | 

de Vhich is ſo great a Truth (though not ſo 
ai renerally taken Notice of Ythat It is practiced 
on erery Day, not only by the Chineſes, whoſe 
thle Language is ſaid to be made up of ſuch Cha- 
the nders as to repreſent things and notions, in- 
"ih lependent on the Sounds of the Words; and 
1. Mi 6therefore differently ſpoken by thoſe who 
hi liter not in the writing of it (like as what in 
ther tzures we write, 1, 2, 3. for one, two, three; 
di- french Man for Exan ple, reads, Vp, Denx, 


Trois; ) But in part alſo amongſt our ſelves; as 
ache numerals Figures now mentioned, and 
many other Characters of Weights and Metals, 
ted indifferently by divers Nations, to ſigni- 
the ſame Conceptions, thongh expreſſed by 
different Sound of Words: And more fre- 
pently in the Practice of ſpecious Arithmetick, 
ud Operations of Algebra, expreſſed in ſuch 
Jmbols, as ſo little need the latervention of 
Words to make known their meaning,thatwhen 
erent Perſons come to expreſs, in Words, 
le dence of thoſeCharaQers,they will as little 
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preſs the ſame Sence, as two Tranſlators of one 


invented CharaQers, why not as well by thoſe 


mne 


agree upon the ſame Words, though all ex- 


and the fame Book into another Language. 
And, though 1 will not diſpute the practi. 
cal poſſibility of introducing an Univerſal Cha- 
racter, ia which all Nations, though of different 
Speech, ſhall expreſs their common Concepti- 
ons; yet, that ſome two or three, or more 
Perſons, may by conſent, agree upon ſuch Cha- 
racters, whereby to expreſs to each other their 
Sence in Writing, without attending the Sound 
of Words, is ſo far from an Impoſſibility, that 
it muſt needs be allowed to be very feaſible, 
if not facile. And, if it may be done by new 


already in uſe? which, though to thoſe that 
Know their common Uſe, they may ſignify 
Sonnds; yet to thoſe that know it not, or do 
not attend it, may be as immediately applyed 
to ſigmfy Things or Notions, as if they igni- 
ſyech nothing elſe: And conſequently, ſo long as 
it is purely arbitrary, by what Characters to 
expreſs ſuch a Thing or Notion; we as wel 
make Ufe of that Character or Collection of 
Letters, to expreſs the Thing to the Eye of 
him that f Deaf, by which others expreſs the 
Sound or Name of It to thoſe that hear. 80 
that indeed, that ſhall be to him a real Char: 
Ger, which expreſſed to another a Vocal Sound; 
but ſignifyeth to both the ſ:me Conception, 
which is to underſtand the Language. 

To theſe fundamental Grounds of poſlibility 
in Nature, lam next to add a Conſideration, 
which made me think i; morally impoſſible, 


that its not impoſſible to ſucceed in ra 
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And becauſe | am now giving an Account to 
one, who is fo good a Friend to Mathematicks, 
and Proficient therein, I ſhall not doubt, but 
this conſideration, will have the force of a 
great Swaſive, Conſidering therefore, from how 
tew and deſpicable Principles, the whole Body 
of Geometry, by continuil conſequence is in- 
forced; if fo fair a Pile, and curious Structure 
may be raiſed, and ſtand taſt upon ſo ſmall a 
bottom, I could not think it incredible, that 
we might attain ſome conſiderable ſucceſs in 
this deſign, how little ſoever we had at firſt to 
begin upon, and from thoſe little Actions and 
Geſtures, which have a kind of Natural Signi- 
ficancy, we-might, if well managed, proceed 
gradually to the explication of a compleat Lan- 
guage; and withal, direct to thoſe Curioſities 
of Motion and Poſture in the Organs of Speech, 
requiſite to the formation of a Sound deſired, 
and ſo to effeſt both Parts of what we intend. 

My next Inducemeat to undertake it, was a 
conſideration of the Perſon ( which in a work 
of this Nature, is of no {mall concernment } 
who was repreſented to me as very ingenious 
and apprehenſive (and therefore a fit Subject 
to make an Eſſay upon; ) and fo far at leaſt a 
Mathematician, as to draw pictures; wherein 
Iwastold, he had attained ſome good ability, 

which did induce me to believe, that he was 
not incapable of the Patience, which will be ne- 
ceſſary to attend the Curioſity of thoſe little 
varieties in the Articulation of Sounds ; being 
already accuſtomed to obſerve and imitate thoſe 
little Niceties in a Face, without which, it is 
not poſſible to draw a Picture well, | 
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I ſhall add this alſo, that once he could have 
ſpoken, though ſo long ago, that I think he 
does ſcarce remember it. But having by Ac- 
cident, when about five Years of Age, loſt his 
hearing, he conſequently loſt his Speech alſo, 
not all at once, but by degrees, in about halfa 
Years time, which though it does confirm what 
I was ſaying but now, how needful it is for 
the Ear to guide the Tongue in ſpeaking ( ſince 
that habit of ſpeaking, which was attained by 
hearing, was alſo loſt with it,) and might there- 
fore diſcourage the undertaking; yet I was 
thereby very much ſecured, that his want of 
Speech was but a conſequent of his want of hes. 
ring, and did not proceed originally from any 
Indiſpoſition in the Organs of Speech, to form 
thoſe Sounds. And though the neglect of it in 
his younger Years, when the Organs of Speech 
being yet tender, were more pliable, might 
now render them leſs capable of the accurate. 
nels, which thoſe of Children attaia unto 
( whereof we have daily Experience; it being 
found very difficult, if not impoſſible, to teach 
a Foreigner well ia Years, the accurate pro- 


nouncing of that Sound or Language, which in 


his tender Years he had not learned: ) yet if 
he can attain to ſpeak but ſo well as a Foreigner 
at his Years may learn to ſpeak Engliſh, what 
ſhall be further wanting to that accurateneſs, 
which a Native from his Childhood attains to, 
may by an indifferent Eſtimate, be very well 
diſpenſed with. | 

Having thus acquainted you with thoſe conſi- 
derations, which did induce me to attempt it; 
leſt you may think I build too confidently there- 
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upon, and judge me guilty of tov much vanity, 
ic promiſiag my ſelf, a greater ſucceſs than can 
in Reaſon be hoped for; it will next be neceſſa- 
ry, to give you ſome Account, what meaſure 
of ſucceſs | might propoſe to my felt as proba- 
ble, in ſuch an Uadertaking, 

And as to the firſt part ot it, that of ſpeak- 
ing; thovgh 1 did believe, that much more is 
to be effected, than is commoaly thought fea- 
ſible, and that it was poſſible for him ſo to ſpeak, 
as to be tinderſtoo.); yer 1 cannot promiſe my 
ſelf, that he ſhall ſpeak fo accurately, but that 
a critical Ear may cafily diſcern ſome failures, 
or little differences, from the ordinary Tone 
orPronunciation of other Men(ſidee that we ſee 
the like every Day, when not Foreigners only, 
but thoſe of our own Nation in the remoter 
Parts of it, can hardly ſpeak ſo accurately, as 
not to diſcover a conſiderable difference, from 
what is the common Diale& or Tone st Lox» 
den.) And this not only upon the Conſiderati- 
on laſt mentioned (concerning the Origin of 
Speech leſs pliable to thoſe sounds, to which 
they were not from the firſt accuſtomed, ) but 
eſpecially upon that other conſideration, con- 
cerning the Ears uſefulneſs, to guide and cor- 
ret the Tongue. For as | doubt not, but that 
a Perſon, who knows ſo well how to write, 
may attin by Cuſtom, ſuch a dexterity, as to 
write in the dark tolerably well, yet it could 
not be expected, that he ſhould perform it with 
the ſame Elegancy, as it he ſaw the Motions of 
his Hand, ſo neither is it reaſonable to be ex- 
pected, that he who cannot hear, though be 
may know how to ſpeak truly, ſhould yet per- 
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form it ſo accurately, as if he had the advau- 
tage of his Ears alſo, 

. Nor can I promiſe, nor indeed hope, that 
how accurately ſoever he may learn to ſpeak, 
he ſhould be able to make ſq great Uſe of it 
as others do. For ſince, that he cannot hear 
what others ſay to him, as well as expreſs his 
own Thoughts to them; he cannot make uſe 
of it in Diſcourſe as others may, And though 
it may be thought poſlible, that he may in time 
diſcern, by the Motion of the Lips, viſible to 
the Eye, hat is ſaid to him (of which I am loth 
to deliver a poſitive Judgment, ſince much may 


he ſajd conjecturally both ways :) yet this cans 


not de expected, till at the leaſt he be ſo perte- 
Aly Maſter of the Language, as that by a few 


Letters known, he may be able to ſupply the 


relt of the Word; and by a few Words, the 
the reſt of the Seatences, or at leaſt the Sence 
of it, by a prohable Conjecture; as when we 
decypher Letters written in Cypher. For that 
the Eye can actually diſcern all the varities of 
Motion in the Organs of Speech, and ſee what 
Sounds are made by thoſe Motions, of which 
many are inward, and are not expoſed to the 


Eye at all, is not imaginable. 


But as to the other Branch of our deſign,con- 
cerning the underſtanding of a Language, | 
ſee no Reaſon at all to douht, but that he may 
attain this, as per fectly as thoſe that hear; and 


that allowing the like time and exerciſe as to 
other Men, is requiſite to attain the Perfeat- 


on of a Language, and the Elegancy of it, he 
may uaderſtand as well, and write as good Lan- 
Sage as other Men; and abating only 2 
b . * | -- 1 N ec 
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Joes directly depend upon Sound, as Tones, 


Cadences, and ſuch Punctilios, no what infe- 
rior to what he might attain to, if he had his 
hearing as others have. And what I ſpeak of 
him in particular, I mean as well of any other 
ingenious Perſon in his Condition, who I be- 
lere may be taught to uſe their Book and Pen, 
x well as others, if a right courſe be taken to 
that Purpoſe. by | 

To tell you next, what Courſe I have hither- 
touſed toward this deſign, it will not be fo 
neceſſary; for ſhould I deſcend to particulars, it 
would be too tedious, eſpecially 1ince they are 
o be uſed very differently, and varyed as 
the preſent Caſe and Circumſtance do require. 
And as to the General way, it is ſufficiently in- 
timated already. 2 | 

As to that of Speech; J mult firſt, by the 
noſt cgnificant figns I can, make him to under- 
tand, in what Poſture and Motion 1 would 
ure him to apply his Tongue, Lips, and o- 
ther Organs of Speech, to the forming ſuch a 
wound as | direct. Which if [ hit right, I con- 
firm him in it, if he miſs, I ſignify to him in 
yiat he differed from my directions, and to what 
arcumſtances he muſt attend to mend it. By 
which means, with ſome Tryals, and a little 
ratience, he learns firſt one, then another 
nnd, and by frequent Repetitions, is confir- 
Med in it; or if he chance to forget, recovers 
| apain. 

And for this Work I was ſo far prepared 
fore hand, that! had heretofore, upon ano- 
der Occaſion, in my Treatiſe de Loquela, pre- 
ited to my Grammar for the Englith Tongue, 
| conſidered 
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—— 


conſidered very exactly, what few attend tothe 
accurate formation of all Sounds ia ſpeaking, 
at leaſt as to our own Lauguage, and thoſe | 
knew; without which it were in vain to ſet 
upon this Task. For if we do not know, or 
not conſider, how we apply our own Organs 
in forming thoſe Sounds we ſpeak, it is not 
likely we ſhall this way, teach another, 

As to that of teaching him the Language, [ 
mult, as Mathemat cans do from a few Prin. 
ples firſt granted, from that little ſtock (that 
we have to begin upon) of ſuch Actions and 
Geſtures, as have a kind of natural ſignifcan- 
cy, or ſome few ſigas, which himſelf had be- 
fore taken up to expreſs his Thoughts, as wel 
as he could, proceed to teach him ſomewhat 
elſe; and ſo by ſteps to more and mor c: And 
this ſo far as well as I can, in ſuch methods, 
as that What he knows already, may be a ſtep 
to what he is next to learn; as in Methema- 
ticks, we make uſe of, not only Principles, 
but Propoſitions alreadydemonſtrated, in the 
demonſtration of that, that followeth. 

It remains now for the perfecting the Ac- 
count, which at preſent you deſire of me, only 
to tell you, what progreſs we have already 
made, which had not ycur deſires commanded 
from me, I ſhould have reſpited a while longer 
till Imight have made it ſomewhat fuller. 
le hath been already with me, ſomewhat 
more than two Months, in which time, though 
1 cannot be thought to have finiſhed ſuch 4 
Work; pet the ſucceſs is not ſo little, 8 ü 
diſcourage the Uadet taking, but as much as] 
could hope tor in ſo ſhort a time, and more 1 
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ade jificulty of both Parts being almoſt over; 
| bat remains, is little more than the Work of 
Tine and Exeiciſe. There is hardly any Word, 
Fhich with deliberation he cannot ſpeak; but 
o do it accurately and with expedition we 
nuſt allow him the Practice of ſome conſiderable 
Time, to make it familiar to him 

And as to the Language, though it were 
rery indifferent to him, who ænew none, which 
p begin withal; yet ſince it is ont of queſtion, 


that bn Engliſh to him, is like to be the moſt 
aud ul and neceſſary, it was not adviſeable to 
Call 


gin with any other: For though he can pro- 


Abe. wunce Lain with much more eaſc (as being 
welle perplexed with a multitude of concurring 
wbeifgonlonants) yet this is a coulideration of muc 

Aud conſideration. than the other. 4 
nods, To this therefore, having applyed himſelf, 
ſtepſhe hath alread y Learned a great many Words, 
em- nd may ſay, a conſider able part of the En- 
1 liſh, as to the Words of the molt frequent Uſe. 


it the whole Language being ſo copious, tho? 
therwiſe eaſy, will require a longet time to 


e Aco fect, what he hath begun. 

oa And this Sir, is the full Hiſtory of our Pro- 
1 res hitherto, if you ſhall hereafter eſteem our 
1 


tire ſucceſs, worthy your taking Notice of, 
Io may command that, or what elſe is with- 
lite Power of, 


-what | | | Sir, | 

hougl Oxfard, Your Honours very Humble 
_ , 2031 

= 1663. Servant 
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Obſcroati The next thing which offers it felf to on 


Fe about 
ning 
He 


Notice, is ſome Obſervations about Qiging 


Fleſh, made by the Honourable Reber Boyle and 
by way of Letter addreſſed to the Publiſſier an 
preſented to the Royal Society, 2s follons, 
Yeſter- night, when 1 was about to go to Bel 
an Amanxenſis of mine, accuſtomed to m 


Obſervations, informed me, that one of the 


Servants of the Houſe, going on fome Occaf 


on into the Larder, was frighted by ſomething 
Luminous, that ſhe faw -( notwithſtanding the 


darkneſs of the Place, where the Meat had heer 
hung up before.) Whereupon ſuſpendingfo 


a white my going to reſt, I prefently ſent for 


the Meat into my Chamber, and cauſed it 1 
be placed in a corner of the Room, capable a 
being made conſiderable dark, and then I plait 
ly faw, both with wonder and delight, tha 


the joyat of Meat, did in ſeveral places ſhing 
like rotten Wood, or ſtinking Fiſh, which wa 


fo uncommon a ſight, that | preſently though 
of inviting you to be a ſharer in the Pleafurec 
it. But the late hour in the Night, did nc 
only make me fear to give you too unfeafon 
ble a trouhle, but being joyned with a gte 
Cold I had got that Day, by making tryal of 
new Teleſcope, you faw, in a windy Place 
I durſt not ſit up long enough to make allt 
Tryals I thought of, and judged the Occair 


. worthy of. Bat yet, becauſe I effeQually ic 


ſolved to employ the little time Ithad to ſpan 
in making ſuch Obſervations and Tryak, 
the Accommodations, I could procare at 
inconvenient an hour would enable me, If 
here give you a brief Account ot the ck 
| Circumſtance 
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Circumſtances and Phenomena, that I had op- 
nity to take Notice of. 

firſt, Then I muſt cell you, that the Subject 
ve diſcourſe of, was a neck of Veal, which as 
[karat by Inquiry, had been bought of a Coun- 
rey Butcher the Tueſday preceding. 
Secondly, In this one piece of Meat, I recko- 
xd diſtinctiy, about twenty ſeveral Places, 
that did all of them ſhine, though not all of 
them alike, Tome of them doing it, but very 
intly. | 

Thirdly, The bigneſs of theſe Lucid Parts 
vn differing enough, ſome of them being as 
big as the Nail of a Man's middle Finger, ſome 
en bigger, and moſt of them leſs. Nor were 
their Figures at all more Uniform, ſome being 
nclined to a round, others almoſt oval, but the 
weateſt Part of them very irregularly ; ſha- 
ed. | 
fourthiy, The Parts that ſhone moſt, which 
t was not ſo eaſie to determine ia the dark, 
were ſome griſtly ot ſoft Parts of the Bones, 
where the Watchers Cleaver had paſſed; but 
theſe were not the only Parts that were Lumi- 
tous ; for by drawing to and fro the Medulla 
hinalis, we found that a part of that alſo did 
not ſhine ill: And I perceived one Place in a 
Tendon to afford ſome Light, and Laftly, three 
dr four Spots in the fleſhy Parts, at a good di- 
tance from the Bones were plainly diſcovered 
tytheir own Light; though that were fainter 
020 in the Parts above mentioned. ö 

Fifthly, When all theſe Lucid Parts were ſur- 
eyed together, they made a very Splendid ſhew, 
lat it was not ſo eaſy, becauſe of the gy" 
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Aàad groſsneſs of the Lump of Matter, to examin 
the Degree of their LuminouſneS$, as it ig, 
eſtimate that of Glow worms, which bei 
ſmall and dry Bodies, may be conveniently lid 
in a Book, and made to move from one Letter 
or Word to another. But having by good 
Fortune by me the Curious Tranſactions of this 
Month, I was able to apply that Flexible tape, 
to ſome of the more reſplendent Spots, that | 
conld plainly read divers conſecutive Letters 
of the Title. 

Sixthly, The Colour that accompanied- the 
Light was not'in all the ſame, but in thoſe which 
ſhone livelieſt, it ſeemed to have ſuch a fine 
greeniſh blew, as I have divers times obſeryed 
in the Tails of Glow. worms. 

- Seventhly, But notwithſtanding the vividneſs 
of this Light, I could not by the Touch diſcern, 
the leaſt degree of heat in the Parts, wheneeit 

roceeded, and having put ſome Marks on one 
bo two of the more ſhining places, that J might 
know them again when brought to the Light, 
1 applyed a Cated Weather-Glaſs, tarniſhed 
wich tinted Spirit of Wine, for a pretty while, 
and could not fatisfie my ſelf, that the ſhining 
parts did at all ſenſibly warm the Liquor : But 
the Ther moſcope, though good in it's kind, 
being not fitted for ſuch nice Experiments, 
1 did not build much upon that Try: 
al. 
Eiphthly, Notwithſtanding the greatNumber 
of Lucid Parts in this neck of Veal, yet nei 
ther l, nor any of thofe that were about me, 
could perceive by the ſmell, the leaſt degree 
Ane 
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ogned and fit to be dreſſed. 

Ninthly, The Floar of the Larder, where 
this meat was kept, is almoſt a Story lower 
than the level of the Street, and it's divided 
from the Kitchen, but by a Partition of Boards, 
and is furniſhed but with one Window, which 
js not great and looks toward the Street, which 
hes Northward from it. FIT 

Tenthly, The Wind as far as we conld ob- 
ſerve it, was then at South weſt, and bluſter- 
ing enough. The Air by the Sealed Thermoſ- 
cope appeared hot for the Seaf:n. The Moon 
now paſt it's laſt quarter. The Mercury in 
the Barometer ſtood at 29 4, Inches, 

Eleventhly, We cut off with a knife one of 
the LuminousParte,which proved to bea tender 
Bone, and being about the thickneſs of a half 
Crown piece, appeared to ſhine on both ſides, 
bit not equally ; and that Part of the Bone 
whence it had been cut off, continued, joyned 
to the reſt of the neck of Veal, and was ſeen 
to ſhine, but nothing near ſo vividly as the 
Part we had taken off did before. 

Twelfthly, To try, whether 1 could obtain 
ny Juice or moiſt Subſtance from this, as I 
hve ſeveral times done from the Tails ofGlow- 
worms ; I rubbed ſome of the ſofter and more 
Lucid Parts (which I cauſed to be cut off, as 
lexterouſly as I could) upon my hand, but I 
id not at all perceive any Luminous moiſture 
vas thereby imparted ; though the Fleſh ſeem» 
by that Opetation to have loſt ſome of it's 
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Tnirteenthly, I cauſed alſo a piece of Mining 
Fleſh.to be compreſſed betwWixt two pieces of 
Glaſs to try, ho well the contexture of it would 
reſiſt that external force; but I did not find 
the Light thereby entinguiſnhed during the ſhort 
ticae I could allot to the Experiment. 
 » Fourteentbly, But ſuppoſing, that high recti. 
fyed Spirit ot Wine, might fo alter the Texture 
af the Body it permeated, as to deſtroy it's fi- 
culty of ſhining, 1 put a Luminous peice of 
Veal into a Chryſtalline Phial , and pouring 
an it a little pure Spirit of Wine, that would 
have burned all away, after I had ſhaken them 
together, 1 laid by the Glaſs, and in about a 
quarter of an hour or leſs, [found that the Light 
was vaniſhed. | 9 

 Fifteenthly, But Water would not ſo eaſfly 
queach our ſeemiag Fires; for having put one 
led it 


ot them into a China Cup, and almoſt 
with Cold Water, the Light did not only appear 

rhaps undi miniſhed, through that Liquor, 
but above an hour after was vigorous enough 
not to be eclipſed by being looked upon at no 


great Diſtaace from a burning Candle, that 


was. none of the ſmalleſt, and probably the 
Light would have been ſeen much longer, if 
we could have aftorded to watch out it's Dura- 
tion, | 

e . Sixteenthly, Whilſt theſe things were doiag, 
l cauſed. the Paeumatical Engine to be prepared 
in a Room: without Fire (that the Experiment 
might be tryed in greater Degree of Darkneſs) 
and having conveighed one of the largeſt Lo- 
minous pieces into a ſmall Receiver, we cauſed 
the Candles to be put out, and the Pump a 
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te plyed in the Dark; but the diminution of 
Light, after the Pump ſeemed to bave been 
employed for a competent while, appeared fo 
inconſiderable (whether becauſe our Eyes had 
laſure to be fitted to that dark Pact, or for 
what other Cauſe ſoever, ) that I began to ſuſ- 
that the [nſtrument, having been mana» 
zed in the Dark, had leaked all the while; 
pherefore cauſing the Lights to be brought in, 
ad a Mercurial Gauge to be put into the Re- 
ceiver, When we was ſure that this Glaſs was 
fell cemented on tothe Engin, the Candles 
ing removed, the Pump was {ct a work again, 
ad then openiug my Eyes, which I had kept 
coſed againſt the Light of the Candles, I 
wuld perceive, upon the gradual withdrawing 
ofthe Air, a diſcernable and gradual leſſening 
i the Light, which yet was never brought 
flite to diſappear as I long ſince told you the 
light of rotten Wood and glow Worms had 
lone) or to be ſo near vaniſhing, as one 
would have expected; though upon rhe bring. 
ng in of the Candles again, it appeared by 
le Gage, that the Pump had been diligently 
mplyed. But the Room being once again 
Wrkened,” by the haſty increaſe of Light, that 
ul diſcloſed it ſelf in the Veal, upon this 
ing in of the Air to the exhauſted Receiver, 
typpeared more manifeſtly than before, that 
E Decrement, though but ſlowly made, had 
ren conſiderable. This Tryal we once more 
mated, with a not unlike ſucceſs; which 
vided us, that the Luminous Mat- 
0 our included Body, was more vigorous 
Tenacious, than that of moſt other ſhining: 
: 2 | Bodies; 
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Bodies; yet it left us ſome doubts, that the 
Light would have been much more impaired, 
if not quite made to vaniſh, if the Subject of it 
could have been kept long enough in our ex. 
hauſted Receiver, But the unſeaſonable time 
of the Night reducing me at the length to go 
to bed, I could not ſtay to proſecute this or 
any other Tryal. 

Seventeenthly, Only whilſt I was undreſfing, 


this ſurtoer Obſervation oceurred, that ſuppo- 


ſing there might bein the ſame Larder, more 
Joyats of the ſame Veal than one, innobled 
with this ſhining faculty, it was fonnd, that a 
I eg of Veal, which was brought into my 
Chamber, had ſome ſhining Places in it, tho' 
they were but very few and faint In compati- 
ſon of thole, that were conſpicuous ia the a- 
bove- mentioned Neck. 

Eighteenthly, What further Phenomena this 
Morning might have afforded me, I cannot 
tell, having deen haſtily called up, before day 
for a Neice, that I am very juſtly and exceeding- 
ly concerned for, who was thought to be upon 
the point of Death, and whoſe almoſt gaſping 
Condition, kad too much affected and imploy- 
ed me, to leave me any time for Philoſophical 
Entertainments, that require a calm, if not a 
pleaſed Mind. Only this I took Notice of, 
becauſe the Obſervation could not coſt me a 
Minute of an hour, that whilſt they were 
bringing me Candles to riſe by, 
upon a clean Phial, that I had laid upon the 


bed by me, after a piece of our Luminous Veal 
had been included in it, and found it to ſhine 
mdf af that time, which was between fol 
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mn. 


nd five a Clock this Morning, ſince when 
| have made no Obſervation or Try- 


a, 
Poſcript. 


NMnetrenthly, Near two Days after I had made 
the fore · mentioned Obſervations, thoſe hor- 
id Symptoms of my Neice's Diſeaſe, that had 
ſo much alarmed the Phyſitians and me, being 
through God's Goodneſs conſiderably abated, 
began to reſume the thoughts of the ſhining 
10 Veal, and though having, in the hurry I was 
0 Wi, forgotten to take any Order about it, 1 
a bund it was already diſpoſed of; yet the piece 
e © Wllately mentioned to have been included in a 

15 Phial, being preſerved in it, 1 looked upon it 
this the third day, incluſively after we had obſer- 
= red the meat *twas cut off from, to be Lumi- 
vos, and I found it to ſhine in the dark as vi- 
">" Weorouſly as ever. The fourth day, it's Light 
Pon nx alſo conſpicuous, ſo that I was able in a 
* lirk cor ner of the Room to ſhew it even in the 
7 W#7time, to three or four ingenious Phyſiti- 
nc ns all of them, fave one, Members of the 
K ; yal Society; and I preſume,l need not remind 

o v, that the following Night, 1 invited you to 
„ espectator of it, though before that time, 
15 tte Light had begun to decay, and the of- 
"= Wire ſmell to grow ſomewhat ſtrong ; which 
Jeal tems to argue, that the Diſpoſition , upon 

4 Whoſe Account our Veal was Luminous, very 
ll conſiſted both with it's being and it's not 
king in a State of Putrefaction, and conſe- 

Las 2 2 quently 
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ing, looking vpon it when | awaked, and be- 


and Unuſual Motion of the parts, that Cauſes 


* 


quently is not lixcly to be derived meerlj from 
one or the other. The fifth day in the Morn. 


— 
or Fiſhe 
pearanc 


x ages aſt, t 
fore the Curtains were opened, it ſeemed to H gaes 


ſhine better than it had done the day Prece- No me { 
ding. The ſame Night allo it was manifeſt e. unte tt 
nough, though not vivid in the dark. When some 
I awaked the fixth day, in the Morning after . may, 
the Sun was riſen, I cou d within the Curtain Wentio!: 
perceive a glimmering Light, But the ſeventh de ve 
day, which was yeſterday, I could not late at not mut 
Night diſcern any Light at all. 1 ddered, 

Von ſaw too much ja what a Condition! apable 
was, when you did me the favour to viſit me, None n. 
to Expect that ] ſhould preſume to entertain as pre 
you, with any Speculations about the Cauſe ol Nude 
theſe unuſual Apparitions of Ligbt. [t's trie while A 
iodeed, that in ſome Notes, I formerly menti. Nute, , 
oned to you, I endeavoured to make it proba. Nom ſtr 
ble, that whetherLight depends upon a peculi- Min th 
ar Kind of Impulſe, propagated througli 1M Prop 
tranſparent Medium, or upon a Diffuſion off e 
extremely lictle Parts of ſome other Cor portal Nights 
Agent; whatever the Ffficient be, the Effect 1s krve, w 
produced in a Mechanical way. But thong any o 
I had theſe Papers by me yet to deter min what... 
peculiar kind of Motions or other Operation Wye at 
Nature really employed in the Production ot 148 ho 
Light, which ſeemed not clearly (by what ate y 
wall preſently note) referable either to te hat x 
particular and ſetled Conſtitution of the Au- uon: 
mals, whoſeFleſh ſhined (as in our Glow- worms dere, w 
and ſome American Flies; ) or to that Inteſtia g. 


Wight ti 
ices, 


or Accempanies Putrefaction in rotten Wood 
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on or fiſhes ; ſince upon the firſt and livelieſt ap- 
dn. pesrance of the Light, there was not any (at 
bee laſt, thit could be taken Notice of by the 
! 10 WMe-rfes ): To determin this, I ſay, it ſeemed 
*<- ¶ o ne ſo difficult a Task, that I fhill willingly 
te- kave the Solution of fuch Abſtruſe Phenomena, 
hen a ſome of ours unattempted; eſpecially ſince 
| may, God permitting , make an Hiſtorical 
Mention of them the day after to Morrow, at 
en WW he v ecting ef the Royal Socicty , where l doubt 
© atv much more, and more will he ſaid and con- 
dered, than I have Vanity to think my felf 


N 1 anable of offering,only, for the prevention of 
me, one needleſs conjectures, to which without 
120 this previous Advertiſement, one might upon 
ſeo 


jaulible grounds indulge, I ſhall in the mean 
nile Add and Conc lude with one Obſer vation 


entire, which may poſſibly take off our Thoughts 
0Va-Whiom ſtriving to deduce the ſhiaing of our Veal 
cull-Wfom the peculiar Nouriſhment or ( onftitutioa 
u | Properties of that Individual Calf, whoſe 


fleſh, Cc. was Luminous. For having ſeveral 
Nights ſeat purpoſely into the Carder, to ob- 
eve, whether any Veal, ſince brought thither, 
any other Meat, did afford any Light, a ne- 
ive Anſwer was always brought me back; 
meat one time, which happened to be with- 
a 48 hours of that, at which the Luminouſneſs 
lithe Veal had been firſt taken Notice of; for 
that time there was in the ſameLarder a con- 
picyous Light ſeen in a Pallet, that hung vp 
here, vhich having cauſed to be brought up in- 
va darkned place in my Chamber in the 
ht time, I perceived four or five Luminous 
faces, whi-h were not indeed near ſo large as 
- i. thoſe, 
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thoſe, of ite Veal, but wete little leſs vivid 

tian they. All of theſe I took Notice to be 

either upon or near the Rump, and that which 

appeared moſt like a ſpark of fire, ſhone at 

the very Tip of that Part; yet was not this 

Foul mortifyed, nor at all ill ſcented, but ſo 

freſh, that the nextday I found it very good 

Meat. But whether this may reaſonably lead 

to a ſuſpition,that thepeculiar Conſtitution of 

the Air in that Larder, and at that time, may as 

well deſerve to be taxen into Conſideration, 

as the peculiar Nature of the Animals, whoſe 

TFleſn did ſhine,is a Queſtion, that I, who have 

ſcarce time to name it, muſt not preſume to eren! 

to do any more than Name it. And therefore 

as ſoon as | have begged your Pardon for this ry mu 

tedious though haſty ſcribble, 1 ſhall without I if was 
Ceremony ſubſcribe my ſelf, &c. ; 

| xz. The next thing we ſhall take notice of isa MW 11.6 
| hf = new Experiment of the noble R. Boyle concer- quor, 
che Ef. ning an Effect of the varying weight of the W 71 -, 
Fes of the Atmoſphere, upon ſome Bodies in the Water, I ef the 
Atmoſ= the Deſcription whereof was preſented An. the Ce 
lere. 1671 to the Peruſal of the Right Honourable I Alter 
the Lord Brancker, as follows. the Be 

Though many things have by Ingenuous WI chat k 

Mea been obſerved, as tothe Power and Ope- ,... n 

rations of Atmoſphere's weight upon Liquors, I 1.1 

that are expoſed to it in Torrecillian Tubes, I jg. 

or other Veſſels cloſed at one end, and near tiansk: 

the Top, either empty or unfilled withany viſi· I eur 

ble Body, yet Men ſeem not to have much in- fom! 

quired, what Effeas the Variation of this annex 

weight of the Atmoſphere may have on the L. haps 


quors which it preſſes in other Vellels than oy lome 
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as Baroſcopes or Pumps. And yet when 1 
remember how much of Air appears, by our 
Engin to be viſibly harboured in the Por es, not 
only of Water, but of the Blood, Serum, U- 
rio, Gall and other Juices of the Human Body. 
And that the Preſſure of the Atmoſphere, and 
the Spring of the Air work upon Liquors, 
and on Bodies immerſed in thoſe Liquors, as 
well as upon ſolid ones 
expoſed” to the Air , | am prone to 
think; that the very Alterations of the At- 
moſphere,ia point of weight, may in ſome Ca- 
ſes, have ſome not contemptible Operations, 
eren upon Men's Sickneſs or Health; when tbe 
Ambient Air, for Inſtance, grows ſuddenly ve- 
ry mach Lighter thin it was before, or than 


it was wont to be, the Spirituous and Aerial 


Particles, that are plentifully harbonred in the 
Maſs of Blood, will Naturally ſwelk that Li- 
quor, and ſo may diſtend the greater Veſſels, 
and not a little alter the C?lerity and Manner 
of the Circulation of the Maſs of Blood, by 
the Capillary Arteries and Veins. By which 
Alteration,that divers Changes may happen in 
the Body, will not ſeem improbable, to thoſe 
that know in General, how Important a thing 
the manner of the Circulation of the Blood 
may be there, though as to it's particular Ef- 
ets, I leave them to the Speculation of Phyſi- 
tans; and ſhall only add, that to keep this Con- 
ecture of mine (for l propoſe it as no other) 


from ſeeming groundleſs or extravagant, I will 


aanexan Experiment, that you will not per- 
taps diſlike, juſt as I find regiſtred amongſt 
lome of my looſe Papers. 
2 4 1 
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{| cauſed to be blown at the flame of a Lamp, 
three {mall round Glaſs Bubbles, about the 
bigneſs of Razel-Nuts, and furniſhed each of 
them with a ſhort and ſlender Stem, by whoſe 
means they were ſo nicely poiſed in Water, 
that a very ſmall change of weight would ei- 
ther make them emerge, if they but lightly lex 
ned on the bottom of the Veſſel, or ſink if 
they floated on the top of the Water. 

This being done at a time, when the A. 
moſphere was of a conveniefit weight (and ſuch 
a Seaſon is not ordinary difficult to be choſen 
within ſome reaſonable time to him that wants 
neither Aitention nor a good Baroſcope, ) 1 
put them in a wide mouthed Glaſs, furniſhed 
with common Water, and leaving them in a 
quiet Place, where yet they were frequently 
in my Eye, and were ſuffered to continue ma- 
ny Weeks, or ſome Months; I obſerved as 
expected, that ſometimes they would be at the 
top of the Water, and remain there for di- 
vers Days, or perhaps Weeks; and ſometimes 
would fall to the bottom, and after having 
contiaued there for ſome time, longer or ſhor- 
ter, they would again emerge. And though 
ſometimes ( eſpecially, if | removed the Veſſel, 
that contained them to a Southern Window, ) 
they would riſe to the top, or fall o the bot- 
tom of the Water, according as the Air was 
hot or cold; yet it was not difficult to diſtin- 
guiſh thoſe Motions, from thoſe produced by 
the varying Gravity of the Atmoſphere. For 
when the Beams of the Sun, or Heat of the am- 
bent Air, by rarifying the Air included in the 
Bubbles, made that Air drive out ſome of the 
| | | 192 7 "Water, 
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Water, and conſequently made the whole Bub- 
ble (conſiſting of Glaſs, Air and Water) ſome- 
what higher than a Bulk of Wazer equal to it, 
though the Bubble did neceſſarily ſim, as 
ng as the included Air was thi ratifyed, yet 
gen the abſence of the Sun, or aoyother Cauſe, 
made the Air loſe it's adventitious Warmth, 

| there would enſue a condenſation of the Air 

ain, and thereupon an Intruſion of more 

Water (to ſucceed the Air) into the Glaſs, and 

conſequently a ſinking of the Bubble; and this 

ould commonly happen at Night, if it did 

not happen ſooner. But when it was upon the 

Account of the varying weight of the Atmoſ- 

here, that the Bubbles either roſe or fell, it 

appeared by the Baroſcope, that the Atmaſ- 
ſbere was ſo heavy or ſo light, that they ought 
todo ſo, Inſomuch, that | divers times pre- 
lifted, whether | ſhould find the Mercury ja 
the Baroſcope high or low, by obſerving the 
ſtu tion and poſture of the Bubbles, and con- 
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es Wing that Inſtrument, it veryfyed my Conje- 
E dure. And though whilſt the Armoſphere was 
k- od too conſiderably either light or heavy, the 
h changes of the Air as to heat and cold, would 


(as | was ſaying ) place the Bubbles ſometimes 
the top, and ſometimes at the bottom of the 
Water, within the compaſs of a Day; yetif 
th? Atmoſphere was either very heavy or very 
Ne leht, the Bubbles would continue at the bow 
by om or the top of the Water for many Days 
together, in Caſe the Atmoſphere did not in all 

that time change it's Gravity. And | remem- 
ber, that I did, for Curioſities ſake, when the 
the WW Quickſilver was high in the Baroſcope, * 055 
aN als 
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Glaſs two or three Days in a South Window I 
about Noon (and for a good while after,) and that 
that in Sun ſhining Weather, and yet even then ſwer 
the Bubbles did not emerge, though it appear- whet 


ed by a good ſealed Weather Glaſs, which! the . 
kept in the ſame Window, that the ambient ble t 
Air, was much warmer than at other times, to p 
when l had obſerved the Bubbles to keep at the the / 
topof the Water. e e Je; 
N. B. 1. It being very difficult to poiſe ſee el 
veral Bubbles preciſely, as well one as another, W fes 
I thought it not ſtrange, that all the three Bub- that t 
dles did not conſtantly ( though for the moſt dy, U 
part they did ) riſe and tall rogether, but ſome- 3. 
times two of them, and now and then ( though MW „kot 
ſeldom ) one alone would ſink or emerge, when WF cc. 
the change of the weight of the Atmoſphere, was tryed 
not conſiderable enough to operate ſenſibly up- ¶ for u 
on the reſt ( and of ſuch Inſtances I have had WW jig, 
the Opportunity to obſerve one or two within felf, 1 
theſe laſt three Days: ) And therefore it is not che 
amiſs, to poiſe a greater Number of Bubbles to- atior 
gether, that after tryal made of all, the fitteſt I order 
may be choſen. Which Advertiſement will ap- « far 
pear the more proper, becauſe of what is to be ¶ gon 
added in the following Note. of Bar 
2, J have obſerved it ſometimes to happen, Th 
that a Bubble, that floated, when it was firſt ge E 
Poiſed, would after a while, ſubſide without 13th. 
any manifeſt Cauſe, or if it were made to fink Mons 
dy ſuch a Cauſe, it would continue at the bot- 2 vege 
tom of the Water, though that Cauſe were re. 
moved : Which difficult Phenomenon ſeeming, 
to depend upon a kind of Imbibion, made ot 
certala Particles of an Aerial Nature, 2 5 
ater; 
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water; the conſideration of it belongs to ano- 
ther place, not to this; where it may ſuffice 
that the Experiment did ſometimes actually an- 
ſwer Expectation, as that above related did, 
wherein my main drift was to ſhew, that ſince, 
the Armoſphere is heavier or lighter, it's capa- 
ble to work upon Bodies under Water, ſo as 
to procure their ſinking, or their emerſion; 
the Air (though a fluid, a thouſand times light- 
er) muſt lean or preſs upon the Water it 
ſelt, by whoſe inter vention it produces theſe 
Effects; which confirms what I elſewhere teach, 
that the Atmoſphere is incumbent, as a heavy Bo- 
dy, upon the Terraqueous Globe. 

3. Beſides the other Circumſtances, upon 
whoſe account this Experiment may fail of 
ſucceſs, the Seaſon of the Year wherein it is 


tryed, may for ought I know, be conſiderable... 


for which Reaſon, I ſhall here add this Adver- 
tiſement, that | chooſe, but do not confine my 
ſelf, to make my Tryals about the beginning 
of the Spring, as a dime wherein notable Alte- 
rations of the Air, as well as to welght, as to 
other things, are the likelicſt to be frequent. 
do far this Experiment, which upon this Oc- 
aſion is likely to be improved into a new kind 
of Bar oſcope. | 

The next thing that occurs, is a Letter of 
the Honourable Robert Boyle of September the 
13th. 1673. to the Publiſher of the Tranſa- 
tions, Concerning Ambergreeſe, and it's being 
2 Vegetable Production. : 


SIR, 


Of Ante 
gree/e. 
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On 


SIR, | | 
Ome Occaſions calling me this afternoon up 
to London, I met there with a very inte}. 
ligent Gentleman, who was ready to go out 
of it, but before he did ſo, he willingly ſpared 
me ſome time, to diſcourſe with him about 
ſome of the Affairs of our Eaſf Indian Compa- 
ny, of which he was very lately Deputy Go. 
vernour; and his Year being expired, is ſtill, 
one of the chief of the Court of Committees, 
which a Foreigner would call Directors of that 
conſiderable Society. And amongſt other 
things, talking with him about ſome Contents 
of a Journal lately taken in a Datch Eaſt Indian 
Prize, I learnt from him, that he who under- 
ſtands that Language very well, is now peru- 
ſing that Manuſcript, and among many things 
recorded there, that concern the Oeconomical 
and Political Affairs of the ſaid Dutch Compa- 
ny, he met with one Phyſical Obſervation, which 
he thought ſo rare, that remembring the Cu- 
rioſity | had expreſſed for ſuch things, he put 
it into Exgliſp, and tranſcribed it for me, and 
immediately drawing it out of his Pocket, he 
preſented me the ſhort Paper, whereof [ now 
ſhew you the Copy. Upoa Peruſal of which, 
ou will very eaſily believe, that not only his 
Civility obliged me, but the Information it 
brought me, ſur prized me too. For the ſeveral 
Tryals and Obſervations of my own about An- 
bergreeſe, have long kept me from acquieſcing 
either in the Vulgar Opinion, or thoſe of ſome 
Learned Men concerning it, yet I confeſs my 
Experiments did much leſs diſcover what it * 5 
is, 
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is, than this Paper hath done, in caſe we may 
ſafely and intirely give credit to it's Informati- 
on, and that it reach to all kinds of Ambergreeſe. 
And probably, you will be invited to look on 
this Account, though not as compleat, yet as 
very ſincere, and on that ſcore credible ; if 
you conſider, that this was not written by a 
Philoſopher to broach a Paradox, or ferve an 
Hypotheſis, but by a Merchant or Factor for 
his Superiors to give them. an Account of a 
Matter of Fact, and that this Faſſage is extant 
in an authentick Journal, wherein the Affairs 
af the Company were by publick Order from 
time to time regiſtred, at their chief Colony, 
Batavia, And it appears by the Paper it ſelf, 
that the Relation was not looked upon as a 
doubtful thing, but as a thing rom which a 
practical way may be deduced to make this 
diſcovery eaſily Luciferous to the Dutch Com- 
pany. And I could heartily wiſh, that in thoſe 
Countries, that are addicted to long Navigati- 
ons, more Notice than is uſual were taken and 
ziven of the Natural Raritics that occur toMer- 
chants and Sea-Men. On which Occalion J re- 
member, when I had, in complyance with my 
Curioſity, put my ſelf into ou Eaſt Indian Com- 
pany, and had, by their Civility to me, been 
choſen of their Committee, as long as my Health 
allowed me to continue ſg ; I had the Oppor- 
tunity, in ſome Regiſter Books of Merchants 
Frgliſh and Dutch, to obſerve ſome things, 
which would eaſily juſtify this wiſh of mine, 
if my Haſte and their Jutereſt would permit 
me to acquaint others with them, But to return 


to our Account of Ambergreeſe, I think you will 
o our ACCOUNT ol ay 
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eaſily believe, that if I tiad not received it by a 
paper, but immediately from the Writer, l ſhould 
by propoſing ſeveral Queſtions, have been ens. 
bled to give you a much more ſatisfactory Ac. 
at, than this ſhort one containe. But the 
obliging Perfon that gave it me, being juſt 20. 
ing out of Town, 1 could not civilly ſtay him, to 
receive my Queries about it, which though 
(God permitting )1 may propoſe ere long, if 
I can light on him again, yet J fear he hath gi. 
ven me in theſe few Lines, all that he found a. 
bout this Matter. However this Relation as 
ſhortas it is, being about the Nature of a Drug, 
fo pretious and ſo little known, will not] hope 
be unwelcom to the cnricus, to whom none is 
ſo like ro conveigh it ſo ſbon and ſo well, as 
Mr. Oldenburg; whoſe forwardneſs to oblige 
others by his various Communications, challen- 
ges Returns of the like Nature from others, and 
particularly from his affectionate humble Ser- 
vant. 


The Extract it ſelf out of a Dutch Jour- 
nal, belonging to the Dutch Eaſt- Indian 


Company. 


' Amberfretſeis not the Scum or Excrement 
of the Whale, Ge. but iſſues out of the Root of 
a Tree, which Tree, how far ſoever it ſtands 
on the Land, always ſhoots forth it's Roots 
towards the Sea, feeking the warmth of it, 
thereby to deliver the fatteſt Gums that comes 
out of it: Which Tree otherwiſe by it's Co- 
pious Fatneſs might be burnt and deſtroyed. 
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Whereever that fat Gum is ſhot into the Sea, 

it is ſo tough that, it is not eaſily broken from 

the Root, unleſs it's own ' weight, and the 

working of the Sea does it, and ſo it floats on 

the Sea. 

There was found by a Souldier 2 of a Pound, 

and by the chief, two peices .weighing five 

Pounds. If you plant the Trees, where the 

ic WW ocean ſets to the Shoar, then the Stream will 

* caſt it up to great Advantage, March, 1. 1672. 

al Batavia, Journal advice from 

The next thing we ſhall take Notice of, as of the 

itt comes in our way, is, an Account of the two fon _— 

forts of Helmotian Laudanum, communicated by Helmonr:. 

5 the Honourable Robert Bolye, together with the #n Louds- 
way of the Noble Baron F. M. Vun. Helmont, wm. 

don to the Famous Johannes Baptiſta of prepa- 

ge * 
ring his Laudanum. 

—— As for the Helmonti an Laudanum, you 

may uſe your own Liberty in ſuſpeQing the 

Receipts that go about of it. For the Name 

it ſelf ſeems ambiguous to me, who am well 

informed, that there are two Sorts of Helmon- 

ni Laudanum; the one uſed by the Elder Hel- 

IN MW more, the other by his son. The former was 
agreat ſecret communicated to me by anExpert 
Chymiſt, ſent by a German Prince to compli- 

t nent Johannes Baptiſta Van. Helmont, ſome of 

of Wl whoſe Manuſcripts (one of which periſhed in 

is WW tbe Fire of London) be procured together with 

ts Wl tle way of making his Laudanum, which ha- 

t, lug received from him four teen or fiſteen 

s WI Lears ago, I carefully prepared, and thought 

-I Labour ſo well recompenced, by the Extra- 

J. Nadinary Operations it bad, not ſo much in my 

74 PT ls" * Hands, 
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Puke, 
Hands, as thoſe of Learned Phyſitians and o- 
thers, to whom I preſented Portrons of it, 
that 1 ſhould have thought the Chymiſt a ge 
nefactor to Phylick, if he would have made it 
Publick, or permitted me to make Publick, the 
way of making ſo uſefula Medicine. And tho 


theAcceſs to my Laboratory was ſo free to inge. 


nious Men, who knew ſuch a Medicine was pre. 
paring there, that ſome of them might eaſily 
ſuppoſe themſelt Maſters of the ſecret, yet my 
Juſtice to the Communicator, who made a great 
& deferv'dBenefit ofthe Laudanum, made me take 
that Care to conceal fome of the Circumſtances, 
that Men may eaſily be much more confident 
than ſure, that they have the right way of ma- 
king the Medicine. Which becauſe I durſt not 
Communicate, meeting two years ago, with 
that obliging and very Iugenious Perſon F. M. 
Baron Van. Helmont, Son to the Famous Johan» 
es Baptiſta, l obtained from him by Word of 


Mouth, fome Directions about the Laydanum; 


he uſes, which though he confeſſed, and | ſoon 


perceived, to be differing from his Fathers, yet 
he ſeemed to think it not inferior and more po- 
rable. 
parted to me his Proceſs, only by Word of 
Mouth; leſt it ſhould flip out of my Memory, 
1 ſoon after committed it to writing, as the 
particulars 1 gathered from his Writing occur- 
red to me, and at the next ſeaſon cauſed the 
Medicine to be prepared in my Laboratory, 
where the Progreſs was often watched in my 
abſence by a very Leerned and Induſtrious Len- 
don Doctor, who having at my requeſt made. 
many Tryals with it, and ſome in ay 
other 


But he having for a certain Reaſon im- 
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other Laadanums had been found unavailable, 
both uſes it, and commends it more than I could 
expeQ from ſo wary and judicious a Mahi. 
This Medicine being ſomewhat more cheap and 


aly to be made than the Elder Helms, the 


Experience of it's Efficacy made me defire of 
the Younger, a Permiſhon to communicate it 
for the Publiel Good, and to prevent thoſe ſpu- 
nous Receipts, that go about of the Helmonti an 
Ludanmum, which requeſt of mine being almoſt 
2s ſoon granted as made, I think my felt bound 
both to own his readineſs, to oblige the Pub- 
lick, and to acquaint them with his way of ma- 
king ſo conſiderable a Medicine, as 1 practiſed 
it though if 1 had receivedhisDireQions in Wri- 
ting, they might have been more Full and Me- 
thodical, - For though l perceived, that he ſome - 
times a little varies his Prepatations; 2 that 
Laudanum, proving very ſucceſsful, that 

made according to the annexed Paper, I think 
it will not be amiſs to keep to that: Which l 
viſh could have been Publiſhed before the Sea- 
ſon of the Quinces were ſo far advanced. And 
[ſhall the mort hope it may come abroad before 
t be quite too late, if you pleaſe, to afford it 
room in the Papers, where with 1 am informed 
jou intend this Week to gratify the Cu- 
rlous. n l 7 27 


— Helmontis Funioris, 


Take of Opium a quarter of Pound, and of 

the Juice of Quinces four Pound at the leaſt (for 

ear five Pounds would perhaps do better). 

The Opium being cut into very thig 8 
a a 


was 
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then as it were minced to reduce it into ſmaller 
Farts, is to he put into, and well mixed with 
the Liquor, fi ſt made i uke- warm, and fermey- 
ted with a Moderate heat, ſor eight or ten Gays, 
rather more than leſs, then filter it (WhichCir. 
cumſtance the Author often omits, though | 
do not) andthaving infuſed in it, Cinnamon, 
Nurtmeg and Cloves, of each; an Ounce ( the 
Author ſometimesuſes half an Ounce more of 
each Spice) let them ſtand three or four days 
more; [+ it bela full Week it may be ſo much 
the better, then filter C or ſtraĩ a it well through 
„ Canvas bag) the Liquor once more, haviag 
let it bojla Walmor two aſter the Spices have 
been put in. This being done, eyaporate 4- 
- way the Superfluous Water, to the Conſiſtence 
-of an Extract, or tu what other Conſiſtence you 
ipleaſe; Laſtly; lngorparate very well with it, 
to or at moſt three Ounces of the beſt Saſſorn 
reduced to ſine Powder. (Sometimes the Au- 
'thor' inſtead of the oder makes uſeof as much 
Extract as cau be obtained from the Quantity 
of Safforn ). EF 16: is AE» 91 1 
Accordiag to the Conſiſtence you deſire to 
have your Medicige of, you may order it fo, as 
either to make it up into a Maſs of Pills (in 
Which form I have cauſed it to be given ) or 
kee p it in a Liquid form; but in this later Caſe 
the evaporaticn maſt have been made more 
ſparingly, that after the putting in of the Sat- 
forn,or it's Extract, it may not grow too thick 
In this form the Doſe may be from/five or ſix 
drops to ten or fewer, according to Circum- 
ances ;; and of the Pills a ſomewhat leſs quan- 


tity is required. 
BY 1 The 
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ich WM ConjeRur e. concerning the Bladders of Air % 
den- found/in Fiſhes, communicated by A. J. and il 1 
a}s, luſtrated by an Experiment ſuggeſted by the four d in 
Cir. W Honourahle Robert Boyle. © ' Fiſber. 


Reflecting on that Quſtion, whether Liquids 


oa Reſolution ja my own thoughts. that they 


ting from theBotcom, does dilate it ſelf all the 
yay coming to the Cop; which is cauſed by 


that Fiſhes, by Reaſon of that Bladder of Air, 
that is within them, can ſuſtaja or keep the m- 
ſelves in any Depth of Water: For the Air in 
that Bladder is like the Bobble, more or leſs 
ompreſſed. accor1Jing, to the depth the Fiſh 
ſims at, and take up more or leſs ſpace; 
ad conſequently. the Body of the Fiſh, Part 
whoſe Bulk this Biadder is, is greater or leſs, 
ccording . to the ſeveral Depths, and yet re- 
ains the ſame weight. The Rule de Iuſidentibus 


auch Water as is equal in Quantity, to the 
kik of ir, will fiok «, a Body chat 15 lighters, 
Wſwim ; 4 Body of equal weight will reſt in 
uy Part of che Water. 
Now by this Ruje, if the'Fiſh ja the middle 
os of the W ter be of equal weight to 
W Water that ; Commenſurate to the bulk of 
the Fiſh will reit there without any Tenden-; 
| ; + a cy 


eravitate on Bodies immerſed ot not ? I came 


do gravitate; and one of the greateſt Inſtances 
that did occur to me was, that a Bubble of Air 


the leſſening of the weight or preſſure of the, 
lacumbent. Water; the nearer. it is to the Top. 
won Confideratian of that loſtance, the folow- 
lagConjeRture preſented it ſelf to my thoughts; 


undo is, that a Body that is heavier than ſo 


Tne uext thing we hall take uo ice of 15, 4 Conje- 


cy upwards or downwards , and if the Fiſh 
be deeper in the Water, the bulk of the Fiſh' 
becoming leſs by the Compreſſion of the Blad- 
der, and yer retaining the ſame weight, it will 

fink and reſt at the bottom. And on the other 
ide, if the Fiſh be higher than the middle 
Region, the Air dilating it ſelf, and the bulk 
of the Fiſh conſequently incresſing, but not the 
weight, the Fiſh will, riſe upwards, and reſt a 
the Top of the Water. 


, = 
. 


Perhaps by ſome Action the Fiſh can emitAir 


ant of his Bladder, and afterwatds out of it's 
Hod y. and alſo when there is not enough, take 
in Air, and cohtvey it to thisBladder,and then it 
will not be wonder'd,that there hot'd be always 
4 fic Proportion of Air in the Bodies of all Fiſhes 
to ſerve their ule, according to the Depth of 
Water, they are bred and live in; perhaps by 
ſome Muſcle,the Fiſh can contract this Bladder, 
beyond the pteſſure of the eight of Water; 
pz haps the Fiſh can by it's ſides or ſome o- 
ther defence keep off the preſſure of the Water, 
alld give the Air leave to dilate it ſelf. In theſe 
Caſes,the Fiſh will be helped in all intermediate 
diltances, and may riſe or ſink from any Regi- 
on, of the Water without moving one 
Fin. Nur e ue e 
It were worth ebſerving, what Fiſhes want 
Bladders, and if the Bladders of feveral Fiſhes 
are not of different Shapes or Bigneſs, and how 
they are ig ea Fiſhes, that live in great Depths, 
and whether any Amphibious Creatures have 
them, or any thing analogous, as the Lung 
may be, ot other Cavities. By an Enquir) 
into theſe and other particulars ; this _ 
| | ure 


„„ 


— "Honourable Robert Boyle. 15 


= are mar be either -Fortifyed or Refa- 


ted. ROSE %% (N61 35% 75 

* So far this Conjecture, in reference to which, 
will when it was propounded to the Honourable 
Robert Boyle, he reflecting upon the manger, howa 
fiſh) comes to riſe or ſink in the Water, ſoon 
ik bethought himſelf of an Experiment, probably 
the io determine, whether a Fiſh makes thoſe Moti- 
+ a oss dy conſtricting or expanding himſelf? The 
Experimeat by bim ſuggeſted was; To take a 
Bolt head with a wide neck, and having filled 
italmoſt full with Water, to put into it ſome 
live Fiſh of a convenieat ſize, that is, the biggeſt 
that can be got in, as a Roch, Perch or the 
like, and then to draw. out the neck of the Bolt 
head as leader as you can, and to fill that alſo 
almoſt with Water: Whereupon the Fiſh lying 
ata certain depth in the Water of the Glaſs, 
if upon his ſiakiag you perceive the Water at 
the lender: Top does ſubſide, you may infer, be 
contracts himſelf, and it ppoa his Riſigg, the 
Water be alſo raiſed, you may conclude he di- 
lates himſelf. ED aq 

The next ching we hal: take. Notice of is, . Off 
an Extract of à Letter {eat irom Genua to Seig- vatien of | 
nior SCarot ei, the Fexctian Reſid ent here, and by 4 Snev. 
him communicated to the Hagaurable Mr Be, 
v ant which is as followeth. u ot . AY 41) 
| On St. Joſeph's Day, upon, the Mountains 
bon called Le Lang be, there fell upon the white Snow, 
the dat was there already, a great Quantity t red, 

or if you pleaſe Bloody Snow. From which 
being ſqueezed; there came a Water of the ſame 
wir Colour. Of this there are here many Eye · wit· 
"nj "Loſſes, TL ky TIO * N i ( „ N 
Tha 
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np». Cole's The next thing that occurs to our Obſervs. 
Letterro tion is a Letter from the Learned Dr.Cole,direfted 
Mr Boyle. to theHonourable Robert Beyle, concerning a falſy 


PP 


% 


Conception. The Letter and it's Direction is 
as follows. 1 oth, 
”,  Epiſtola Clariſs. Fri Dom. Gulielmi Cole, 
Med. Doft. ad Honoratiſimum Dom. Dom. 
_ RobertumBoyle, Armigerum, de falſa Gravidite- 
i ee 5 

Ixenoſtat mihi Humanitas veſtra, Honoratiſſ- 
me Vir. quod ignotus graviors, 'quibss in rem liti- 


* 


"ratiam ( preſertim Medicam') mvigilas nega 


interpellare auſim. Eximius iile candor, quo cun- 
"Pos, tos maxime'quibus Nature Studium cordi ft, 
per ſequeris, banc mi hi fiduciam, we ad te liters con- 
ſignarem ſuggerit, nee de venia obtinenda dubitare 
finit, quandoqui dem d Nature (cui ve ab intimii ſe- 
cxetis null; non ſuſpiriunt & gratulubuntur) penn, 
Je, afferunt, de promptum invenies, | Hiſtorian 
& ſatis, opiner, raram; quam (mſi ejuidem fama 
4d au es, veſtrus jamdudum pervinerit ) paucis biſce 
 accipere digneris, Nei plurimas mihi te ſt es, tota habe 
Vicini a. 85 Nie 
 Matrona quedum; mente onnino conſtant, pia, 
Fade digniſſima, & tirta prepnantes & puerper as o. 
lim ver ſatiſſimi, Sept uag eſſimum notum annum nun 
Lens, ſe ſatum utero geſſare jam diu credidit, cre- 
Ait; adhuc, imo quod magis mirabers ( ferſan c 
, 9 5 extipies ) per totos ſeptemelapſos menſes geftaſſe. 
Dum illac nog ot irum Cauſa quadrienes abbint iter 
Farerem, & aquibuſdam, iſa non minus credulis, 
f yes famam ac ceperam Novita p Motu, ad hoc 
miraculum "nulla mera contendi,. ut tam inſolite 
ſcena oculos paſcerom. Inveni uentie multumm in- 
| mentem, non autem, qualis eſſe ſolet FC Oe 
- | | ng 
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tumor apparuit, ſed furſum more or avidarum, tmi 
4. Fr dom ple F be ne hw 
nee ejus maritum cui decennts minor uxore fr 
de ingravidat ione amplius di bit antem co mperifſ m, 
paths t nature fidicie  Canſam expone- 
CL | | 

Illa haud gravate reſpondit, Je olim decem libe- 
nueni x am, nec ab eo tempore per 28 annorum He 
um men ſum fir xum poſſ. m, in eam tandem fot-s 
ropioſum +ncid ſe, ex quo brevi feſf omniaeconcey- 
ſigh, apparuerm t, inde nauſeam & vomitio- 
nes ſabinde recurremes ,” nec non & inordinatam 
uu undum pr ccæt 6715 cl horum Appet ent iam. ut prag. 
nant iu mos eft, invaſiſſe, & per {lures menſes per- 
finſſe, Fentrs pavlation intumeſcenre \ poſtea fo- 


wa a $3 TPM | , 
ls temporę Pramas Fetus Als tus IG percepiſſe, G 
trinde tumere indies 4310, wolus etiam tanquami 
. , * 12 Tv «t +> \\ + bo4 58 f ' 
iaſdem loc um [ape vwriantis, nc ab ung nunc ab 
altera vent! 8 parte, qui & tratutempotgs in valeſ- 
' 913 N \ Y © EDU IE 1 wv 
cehant, enſifſ* 3 tandem ( appellente aſitato partus 
| K A+ , 0X 2x LE * 43 * 
tempore ) 1p/05 parturientss Labores ſubiiſſe, ut ob- 
r nn! 
let ricem accer/ere nac eſſe habucy is ſed non ad fut 
Locina ; artamen licer dolores ill) evenuerint hand 
tumuit venter; quin ſæpius pre dolorum rec 
dtumuit Renter, 9 ſepias pre dolorum recur ſy 


: 


obſterrix (que & wle, prout 4 Hhonnullis accepi, in 
tandem cum Domina ſaga Seit entiam propen der at) 
turſus at eiſſa A. Ab ee tempore mot um il, 
ſed veg etiorem ſe perſenſiſi aſſ uit, adeo uveſle; 
frequanter attoli ab ad jtantibus cen pet æ fueriyt 
tumore, licet aliquantulum, baud tamen impenſe 
auto. Mamme, ques & vidi & tractavi, ms 
nie pro, ut veraltet oft, faccidee, fed Sts 
& diſtent a (at v ſupra moduum ) £landuliſqy mere 
pragnantium eke. Abi Juin etiam /pome 
efirmavis Olſtefricem fibi afſermſſe Ori fcium Ure- 

adi. Rb 
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ri internum aque tenerum & molle fuiſſe, ac in qua- 
vs famina m0x paritura. Cum porro pertonterer. 
utrumint er decumbendum, cum a latere ad latu; 
ſe reilinaret, pondus ab uno in alterum devolvi per- 
ciperet, prorſus neg avit, meq, de Mola nil ſuſpicari 
jaſſit, cum illam peritius dignoſceret, quam ut bac in 
parte decipi peſſet. | 
_ Cis pancos Digs illam reviſi, eademg; ut retuli, 
denno warrantem audivi, mammaſq; in eode m ſtaiu 
comperi, ventrem vero aliquanto magis intummiſſe,de 
cujus tenſione plurimum conqueſta eſi. Motus au- 
tem magis, quam ante hac, vegetos ſe tum percipere 
diæit; atq, ego, manu ſupra Veſtes admota, bis, 
dum pauculam illuc mor am facerem, ejus modi mo- 
tum nunc ex una nunc exaltera parte ventris ſenſi, 
77 7 in vere pregnant ibus  obſervaſſe memini, 
Tito hoc Geſt ationis 77 ad ipſius ment em loqui li · 
ceat ) tempore nullum, ſaltem alitujus momenti, 
ſanitatis diſpendium paſſam ſe profitetur , nults 
ſymptomatis laboraſſe, niſi que gravidis ſunt fami+ 
liaria; & que etiam, dum puerperas fuit, perpeti 
ſolebat. Cibas ſatis rect appetit opt imeq; digerit, 
minimę ſiticuloſa eſt, pro ut hydropicis aſus eſt, 
urinamq; ad liquidorum aſſumpt orum men ſur am, 
propottianatam reddit ; ad morem autem grauida- 
rum ſolito freguimtiun. do: hertumꝗq; ſatis V+ 
lenter obambulat, nec haculi fulcimentum indig en. 
Moder <te dor mit, ſed pertulca ventris ſarcina matri 
ſue, viæ ultra Diluculum queetem indulget, verum 
calcitr ata cogit, e lecto ſurgere, quo facte, & cir 
bis afſumptis, i lla ſe iterum, ſommo parat, ſaltem 
mitia fevit. Quoad habit um Corporis carnoſa eff, 
vulthſq; nil morbias (mt judice ) intuſ Latentis pre 
* ri. - Nullam tibiaru m pedumve tot o decurſu un- 


n paſſe eſt tumor em, nec vulg at um ulum bydre- 
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„ cujaſcunqʒ ſius uni verſalis, ſive ipſius uteri 
— „ prater ſelum, quem dixi , abdominis 
tumorem collig ere j.MWec tamen fetum Utero 
ineludi quiſquam, niſi qui famæ ſue prodigu eſt 
aſſernerit ; cum & t, & Temporis, 4 prima 
Hectus invaſions dec urſi long it udo ( 2 nutrum 
cuiquam ci diſſe, preterquam quod Saræ pro Mi- 


racula obtegiſſe Sacra Pagina reſtatur,” ulla, quod” 


ſciam, | Hiſtoria fide digna propalavit, in tam ob- 
ſenam ſententiam inſurgant. Quicquid id eſt, 
Iluftrigime Heros," haud fortaſſe , abs re fore jud;- 
cabit eximius, ille veſter art ani quantulicunq; in- 
veſtig andi arder, ut examen ſube ant, tam inuſitata 
phenomena, quod alim ate judicio, quale tuum vere 
oft imprimis ſperandum eſſet. Iter Londinum ¶ ma- 
ito nuper Vita ſuncto) propediem Meditatur, quod 
lupereſt Vita apud filiam confectura; abi (cum ap- 
ulerit) ab ip ſius are, ſi loc ata Opera dignum cen- 
ſaeris, certior fias; net rnim in tam frequents, no- 
vitatis aida, urbe diu latere pateſt. Interim boni 
ronſulas, obteſtos, quod in obſervanti« teſſeram 


ert. 9 


W107 2% | \ Honoratiſſime Domine, 
Jan: 28. 161 - 6.1 1c; 
Nom ts: 104 11: Favoris/eftri cupientiſſimus 
| 2a 0403 essen hg ww 
rt mant D491 INTO? 21 7 My, 
peraberam fore,” quod ſi me ſuperſtite e vivis 
excedeyer ſpectahili Domina, notiti am ali quam ex 
Gſeftione, vel propria inſpectione, vel aliorum com- 
nunic atiome. adipiſcerer, unde tam inſolita, max- 
me in provecta adeo ¶Atute, profluerint accidenti a. 
erm #11es tandem Dom. poſtquam per duos vel 
ſ % res 
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tres annos Londini ſuris ſanam (cum codem tam 
tumore as motibus, liver nen \nſq; adeo vepen a; 
cum ipſe inviſeram, literaſyy as e caraueran 
duxiſſet vitam, fato ceſſiſſe, cumq; inſt arent Celeb. 
aliquot Medici, ut cadaveris diſſec andi cepia ith; 
fieret, viri enjuſdam nimis pii, ſuaſu, id tis bayd 
ah conceſſum eſt. * I 
e Tne next thing we ſhall take Notice of, is an 
wovinz Hiſtorical Account of a felf moving Liquor, 
Liqur. Communicated by the Honor: ble Robert Boyle, 
An ingenious Teacher of Mathematicks, ha. 
ving occaſion t0 make a Com poſition for a new 
fire Engin, whereof he was to ſhew his Majeſty 
a Tryal, mingled divers ingredients in an Ear- 
then pot over kindled Coals but could not, or 
did not, do it ſo warily, but that the Matter 
took fire, and began to blaze furiouſly; which 
obliged him to ſtifle the flame, as haſtily as he 
could: and having removed the Veſſel from 
the fire, and ſuffered it to grow cold; when 
afterwards he came to look upon it, to ſee if 
what remained might be of any Uſe to bim, be 
was ſurprized to find it variouſly and briskly 
moved, Wherefore having ſet it aſide, to be 
ſare, that it might be throughly cold; he after 
ſome Hours viſited it again, and found it moye 
as before. -And having caſt ſtore of Seeds upon 
it, to ſee if the Liquor would move them alſo, 
the bituminous part of it connected them into 
« kind of thick ſcum, that covered moſt of the 
Superficies.z. but yet left ſome Intervals, in 
which the Liquor e and diſcovered 
that it continued it's Motions, Two Days aſter, 
the Engineer diſcourſing with me of his Fire- 


Work, about which he had adviſes with me 
| | before, 
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before ; told me, among other things, of this 
odd Accident. And when | had asked bim, 
if the Motions continued till, and had been 
aſwered affirmatively, though it was then a 
dark Night, aud ill Weather, my Diffidence or 
m Curioſity, made me engage him to ſend for 
the Pot as it was, partly to be ſure of the Mat- 
n ter of Fact, and partly to try, iſthe Knowledg 
„bad of the Ingredients, which he had before 
4. eld me, would afford any bint of the Cauſe 
a. of ſo odd an Effect, alike to which in kind, tho? 
dot in degree, bad many Vears deviſed, and 
ty WY faccesfully, practiſed, the way of producing. 
ir- The Veſſel being, come, though the haſt y 
or Ml tranſportation of it, ſeemed to have ſufficiently 
er MI diſturbed it, there did appear manifeſt figns of 
ch uch a Motion, aß the Engineer bad aſcribed 
he wit, and therefore be being willing to leave 
n t wich me, I cauſed it to be ſet aſdeè in a La- 
en I boratory, where, ſome Furnaces kept the Air 
-if WI conſtantly warm, and did there and elſewhere 
be Wl «diſtant times,  Jook, heedfully upon it, now 
ad then diſplacing, or taking off ſome of the 
be thick ſcum, that tog much covered the ſarface 
ter 
Ve 
on 
ſo, 
to 
the 

in 
red 
et, 
re· 
me 
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of it ; and by this me ins, I had the opportunity 
lo. take notice of ſeveral Phenomena, whereof 
maſa are the chi 
Hr /t, That! obſer ved, tbat the Motion of this 
Liquor was not only .brisk, but very various 
o ibgt having looſened ſome ſmall Portions o 
the ſcum, from the reſt, one of them would be 
ried, t wards the riglit hand for _Inflance, 
ad another towards the left at the ſame time. 
*ondly, Where the. Liquor firſt came out from 
under the ſcum, it ſeemed to move the moſt 
OE RO briskly 
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briskly, flowing almoſt like a Stream, whoſe 
Motion upwards had been checked, and as ifit 
were reverberated by that incumbent Obſtacle. 
Third!y, ſeveral Motions in this Liquor were 
the more eaſy to be obſerved, becauſe though 
it were dark, yet it was not uniform, conſiſting 
in part of oily and bitumineuslngredients, which 
though they ſeemed to have but one common 
Superficies with the reſt of the Liquor, yet by 
their Colours and Power of vigorouſly reflect. 
ing the Light, they were eaſily enough diſtin- 
guiſhable from the reſt. And I often obſerved, 
that ſome of theſe unctuous Portions of Matter, 
emerging to the ſurface of the Liquor, thongh 
rhaps at firſt, one of them would not appear 
igger than aPins head, yet ia moving forwards, 
it would at the ſame time diffuſe it ſelf circu- 
larly, and mike as it werea great Tale, adorn'd 
with the Colours of the Rain: Bow, and ſo very 
vivid, as afforded a very pleafant, and at the 
firſt ſurprizing Spectacle ; 'theſe Phantaſms of. 
ten aimbly ſucceeding, ofte another, and laſting 
till they loſt Waun ede or under the 
thick Scum. Fourthiy, The Motions of this odd 
Liqaor, were not only various, but frequently 


hape 
ſelf di 
vor̃tical; to be ſatisfyed of which, I ſometime I in the 


ut ſhort pieces of Straw, or fragments of ſome 
Rach like Stuff, upon the diſcov part of the 
Surface of the Liquor, by which they were cat- 
ried Weacg der diltatit, if not oppoſite, parts 
of the Vellel at the ſame time. But to make 
the vortical Motion more evident, I ſeveril 
times detached conſiderable large pieces of the 
thick Scum, from the teſt of the Body; a0 
had, the Plezfre to fre them move both with: 
* progrefire 
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z Motion about their own middlemoſt Parts. 
this while the Liquor, whoſe parts were 
thus briskly moved, was actually cold, as to 
teaſe.” Fiftbly, to obſerve what the preſence ot 
abſence of the free Air would do to this Li- 
quor, I cauſed many ſpoonsful of it, with ſome 
of the Scum, to be put into a Cylindrical Glaſs, 
which though large it ſelf, had a Neck belong. 
ing to it, that was but about the bigneſs of ones 
Thumb, that it might be well ſtopped with a 
Cork. But having by this means kept the freg 
Air from having a full and immedlate contact 
with the whole ſurface of the mixture, as it had, 
when that mixture lay inthe wide mouthed Veſ- 
el I could not perceive the Liquor to move to 
and fro, no not though the Orifice of the Neck 
were left open; whereas having at the ſame 
time, powred ſome of the Liquor into a very 
ſhallow and wide mouthed Veſſel, called in the 
ſhops a clear caked Glaſs, it moved rather more 
than leſs nimbly and varionſly, than in the 
peat Earthen Pot, which yet was of theſkme 
pe, and ſhewed as many of thoſe vivid and 
ſelf dilating Circles, that have been mentioned 
in the third Number. And theſe, by the fine- 
neſs of their Colours, and the quickneſs where- 
with they ſucceeded one another, afforded a 
delightful SpeRacle, as long as I ſtayed to ob- 
ſerve the Liquor. Szxthly, though the Motions 
of the hitherto mentioned Liquor, did not ſeem 
to be always equally brisk, yet they continued 
we to appear manifeſt and various, in ſome diver- 
and fities of Weather, as to cold and heat, and 
hay when Hooked upon it byGandle Tight, as well 
ye y 


progreſſive Motioa in crooked Lines, aud with 
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by Day ligut. And when being not well enozgh 
to viſit it my ſelf, I ſent one purpoſely to look 
upon it, about ten a Clock at Night, he brought 
me word, that it continued to move as for- 
merlyʒ and ſo it hath done for ten Days. Aud 
how much longer it will continue to do ſo, 
Time muſt. detei min. 


. 
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Some time after the faregoing Account had 
been written, when I camè to look upon the 
Liquor { which in the mean time had been fe- 
veral times viewed, and appeared to.retaigit's 
Mot ions; ) I found to my trouble, that ſome 
ies impertinent Cur ioſity and Heedleſsneſ;, 
bad cracked the lower part of the Earthen Pot; 
at which overture the Liquor, though not the 
Scum was run out, which. had put a Period to 
our Obſet vations; but that. foreſeeing that 
ſuch an Accident might happen, 1 had long 
before taken out ſome Spoonfuls of the Li. 
quor, and kept it cloſe ſtopped in a Vial, 
By this means I had the Opportunity to ob. 
ſerve, that when I poured out the Liquor into 
a wide Mouthed Veſſel, it would move as be- 
fore, though this was done ſome Weeks after 
it had been put up. And ] remember, that long 
after, hay ing one day received the Honour of 
a viſit from a Foreign Miniſter, who was an 
Toquiſitive.Perſon, and a Man of Letters, we 
chanced amongſt cther things to talk of this 
Liquor. And though it were ſcarce to be ho- 
ped, that it ſhould Rill retaia any of it's Mo- 
| vive 
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tire Vertue, yet to graitiy his Coriolity, and 
that of ſome lagenious Mea there preſent; I 
cauſed the Vial to be brought, aud having un- 
ſtopped it, I poured out the Liquor iato a cou- 
venient ſha ped Veſſel ; in which, after we had 
ſuſſered it to reſt a while, they were delightfully 
ſurprized to ſee it move(tho'not in my opinion 
ſo briskly as before, yet) very manifeſtly & vari- 
oully.T his encourag d me tothinł it poſſiſ le, that 
it might retain ſume Motion, cho“ but Lapguid, 
or 8 Weeks after, and therefore on the 25th 
of July, I looked upon it again, and having 
cauſed ãt to be poured into a China Cup, it ma- 
nifeſted at firſt a manifeſt and various Motion. 
But this after a while did ſo flacken, that I be- 
gal to have ſome ſuſpicion, that the Motion 
it Was 1 yo by Effifion, and the brſt con- 
tact of the Air, might have given it the grea- 
teſt Part of ifs Agitation. hut this being but 
ſuſpicion, I put the Veſſel into divers Paſtures 
ina Window, the better to diſcover the true 
Cauſe of this Phænomenou; but whilſt l was bu» 
he about this, which ergroſſed my Attention, a 
niſchance overtur ned the Cup, and by throw- 
ing down the Liquor, put an end to my * 
culation. Vet this miſchance bigdred me but 
from obſerving, how long the Agitation 
of our Liquor would have contiuued, but not 
from find ing, that it laſted a great while, For 
ne wed it the Foreign Miniſter about, or after, 
the beginning of Junr, that i about five Months, 
or more, after the Liquor was obſerved to 
move. 37 | 4 
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| an Account 

| of his ma. 
king the 
Phoſpher as: 


The next thing we ſhall take Notice of is, 
Paper of the Honourable Robert Beyles depofi. 
ted in the Hauds of the Secretary of the 
Society, and opened ſince his Death, being an 
Account of his making the Phoſphoras, 
G nr enn lt 

There was taken a conſiderable Quantity of 
Man's Urine ( becauſe the Liquor yields hut : 
ſmall Quantity of the deſired Quinteſcence ) und 
of this a good part at leaſt,” had been a pritty 


while digeſted, before it was uſed; then this 


Liquor was diſtilled with a moderate heat, till 
the ſpirituous and ſaline Parts were drawn off, 
after which the ſuperfluous Moiſture was alſo 
abſtracted (or evaporated away) till the te- 
maining Subſtance was brought to the eonſi- 
ſtence of a ſomewhat thick 'Syrup, or a thin 
Extract. This done, it was well incorporated 
with thrice it's weight of fige-white Sand; and 
the Mixture being put into a ſtrong ſtone Re- 
tort, to which a large Receiver (in good part 
filled with Water) was ſo joyned, that the No 
of the Retort did almoſt touch the Water; then 
the two Veſſels being carefully lated together, 
a naked fire was gradually adininiſtred tor five 
or ſix Hours, that all that was Phlegmatick or 
Volatite might come over firſt. When this was 
done, the Fire was encreaſed, and at length for 
five or ſix Hours made as ſtrong and intenſe, n 


the Furnace (which was not bad ) was capable 


of giving (which violence of Fire, is a Circum- 

ſtance not to be omitted in this Operation) 

By this means there came over, good ſtore of 

white Fumes, almoſt like thoſe that appear in 

the diſtillation of the Oyl of Vitriol; and = 
t 
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thoſe fumes were paſſed, and the Receiver grew 
dear, they were after a while ſucceeded by a- 
zother ſort, which ſeemed in the Receiver, to 
re a faint blewiſh Light, almoſt like that of 
little burning Matches dipt in Sulphur. And 
laſt of all, the fire being very vehement, there 
paſſed over another Subſtance,that was judged 
nore ponderous than the former, becauſe it 
fell through the Water to the bottom of the 
Receiver z whence being taken out (and part- 
ly even whilſt it ſtayed there) it appeared by 
everal Effects, and other Phænomena, to be 
ſuch kind of Subſtance as we defired and ex- 
ed. - - 
be next thing we ſhall take Notice of is, Mr.Boyl's 
An Account of Mr. Boyle's way of examining f ex- 
Waters, as to Freſhneſs and Saltneſs, which e, 
was depoſited with the Secretaries of the Royal ;, $,1:1-; 
lciety , and Sealed up and opened after his ad Feb. 
Death, meſs. 
I. Having been Commanded by the King, 
to ſhew his Majeſty an Experiment of the way 
herein mentioned, to examin the Freſhneſs and 
dltneſs of Waters: I did in his preſence( and 
that of his Royal Highneſs, his Grace the Duke 
of Grafton, and free Perſons of Quality) 
make Tryal of it, both upon ſome Water pre- 
pared according to the Patentees way, and up- 
0 two or three Natural Waters, that were or- 
lered to be brought. In all which Tryals (in 
lome whereof his Majeſty, for greater certain- 
YM was pleaſed to employ his own Hands ) the 
icceſs was ſuch, as moved him to vouchſafe 
te Experiment, the Honour of his ſpecialAp- 
probation,and to give me an Encouraging Per- 
b b miſſion 
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miſſion to commuaiĩeate it, as a thing that may 


prove not unuſeful to the Publick. This I think 
ft to mention, not only to procure to my wayot 
trying Waters, the high advantage of a Royal, 
and on Philoſophical Accounts, Illuſtrious pa- 
tronage ; but that if this Method be found as 
beneficial as I wiſh it may, Men may know to 
whom they ought to acknowledg the early 
Publication of it. This is a my Fate allows 
me to piemiſe, to the Account amgoioy to 
deliver, of the way of trying Waters, hitherto 


ſpoken of: Which Account I ſhall ſet down, as 


I drew it up to be diſpatched. toa Friend, in 
caſe I ſhould have his M. j:ſty's Permiſſion to 


5 N to him. 


My way of examining the Freſtineſs and 


Saltueſs of the Waters, though ( becauſe it is 


wont to be ſurprizing the firſt time one ſees it 
tryed, and hath had the luck to be much talk. 
ed of in many good Companies ) it's thought to 
de an Invention very difficult, to be either found 
out or practiſed, is yet really no ſuch Myſteri- 
ous things Men imagia it. And for ny Part, 
I hope it will be found much more conſt. 


derable for it's uſe, than I think it is for the 
degree of kill aud ſagacity, thai was neceſſa- 
For When | remembered and 


ry to deviſe it. 
conſidered that (as 1 have found by various 


Tryals ) diverſe Metalline, and other Mineral 
Solutions could be readily precipitated, not 
only by the Spirit of Salt, but by crude Salt, whe- 
ther dry or diſſolved in Water, twas no ve- 
ry difficult Matter for me to think, that by a 
heedtul Application of the precipitating Quali- 
ty. of common Salt, one might diſcover wt 

ther 
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ink her any Particles of it (at leaſt in a Number any 
yot way conſiderable ) lay concealed in a diſtilled 
yal, Water, or any other propoſed to be examin- 


þo Ill. To find, whether I was not miſtaken in 
to Nas Conjecture, as alſo becauſe it is very con- 
ly tenient to be as little as one can confined to one 


Material, l employed ſeveral Drugs, and thoſe 
ot all prepared by one Menſtruum, to make 
the intended Diſcovery. And though two or 
three of my other Tryals and Succeſſes, that 1 
lillked not when 1 made them, yet that which 
lu laſt pitched upon as the moſt certain, aud 
hich therefore! meant, when l had the Ho. 
wur to be ſent for by his Majeſty, about the 
atentees Water, was that, which I think may 
beſt underſtood, as well as recommended 
this ſhort Narrative. 

IV. I took ſome common Water diſtilled in 
laſs Veſſels, that it might lcave it'sCorporeal 
It, if it had any, behind it; and put into 
1 Thouſand grains of it; one grain of common 
ry Salt. Into a convenient Quantity, for ex- 
aple, two or three Spoonfuls of this thus im- 
regnated Liquor, [I let fall a fit Proportion, 


ud well filtrated Solution of well refined Sile 
u, diſſolved in clean Aqua Fortis (for a ſhift, 
mmon or Sterling Silver will ſer ve the turn). 
ad I made the Experiment ſucceed with Spi- 
t of Nitre, inſtead of Aqua Fortis, upon 
lich there immediately appeared a whitiſh - 
bud, which though but ſlowly, deſcended 


hitate. 
8 V. 


vr Inſtance four or five drops of a very ſtrong 


the bottom, and ſetled there in a white Pre- | 
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V. This Experiment having been fever] 
times, for the main of it, reiterated with ſuc- 


ceſs, , thought fit to keep conſtant to the way 


of Probation, made uſe of in it ( and which 
Tryals had recommended to me, for betwixt 
20 and 30 Years ) though (by Reaſon of 
fome things that haſte forbids me to mention) 
Pitch*d upon this way without atalldenyingghat 
Men of Sagacity, eſpecially if well verſed in 
Chymical Operations, may upon the fame 
Ground that I went on, find ſome other and 
cheaper ways, though ſcarce any more nice and 
certain, of compaſſing the ſame End. 


VI. After what hath been hitherto ſaid, 1 


preſume, I may ſeaſonably proceed, to ſubjoyn 
the four enſuing Advertiſements And Firſt, 1 
ſhall give Notice, that to make the Experiment 
rather ſeverely, than at all favourably, there 
was uſually taken ſomewhat more than a Thou- 
{and Parts of Water, to one of Salt, 

VII. Next F obſerved, that having let fall a 
few Drops of our Yetailme Solution, into the 
Liquor obtained from Sea- Water, by the Pa- 
tentees way of ſweetening it; there did not 

eſently enſue any white Cloud or Precipitate, 
much leſs ſuch a one as had been newly afford: 
ed by the Water, that was imptegnated with 


leſs than a Thoufandth Part of Salt. And jf 
after ſometime there happened to appear ( for 
it is not abſolutely neceflary there thould) 2 


little Cloudineſs in this Factitious Liquor, it was 
both flowlier produced, and much leſs than 
that which appeared in the impregnated Wa 


ter. 
VII. 
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VIII. And perhaps it may be proper, that | 
here obſerve ( what is not wont to be taken no- 
tice of); That divers ScJutions of Mineral 
Bodies may be precipitated by Dilution: IJ hat 
sto explain this Expreſſion) when the Soln- 
tion hath time enough allowed to diffaſe it ſelf, 
through a great Quantity of Water, the Saline 
parts are thereby ſo diluded and weakned, that 
they are no longer able to ſuſtain the Mineral 
Corpuſcles, they kept ſwimming before, but 
make with them and the Water, a confuſed 
and ſubſiding Mixture, uſually of a whitiſh 
Colour. This may appear, when the Butter 
of Antimony, being put into common Water, 
s thereby quickly and plentifully precipitated 
in the form of that white Powder, that Chy- 
miſts (not over deſervedly) call Mercuius ite, 
To which I may add, that have alſo produ- 
ced a Powder of that Colour, by pouring into 
common Water a ſtroug Solution of TinGlaſs, 
made in Agua - Fortis, And by the ſame way we 
have precipitated the Tincture for Solutions of 
the finer Parts of Jalap, Benjamin, true Labda- 
wm, Antimonial Sulphur, and divers other 
Bodies made in Vinous Spirits. If it were not 
for this Power, that Water hath to weaken molt 
dolutions of Bodies, 1 could have employed in- 
ſtead of that Silver, either Ouick-ſilver diſ- 
folved in Aqua Fortis, or Lead crude or ca:» 
Gned, in the ſame Liquor, or which is more 
oavenient ) in ſtrong Spirit of Vinager; ſiace 
tbeſe-agd ſome others, ate found to be piecipi · 
able by Salt Water into whitiſh Powders. But 
though a very heedfulObſerver may for a ſhitr, 
nike uſe of theſe Metalline Solutions, to gvels 
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from that which is performed by a true and 


at theOuality of Water,as toFreſnneſs aud delt 
neſs, yet the Precipitation that is made by 
Dilution, is not difficult to be diſtinguiſhed, 


proper Precipitant (as in our caſe by the com. 
mon Salt, that is har boured in the Pores of the 
Water) both by the quickneſs of the Effect, and 
the Coptouſneſs of the white Subſtance produ- 
ced, and in both thoſe Accounts is very much 
iaferior to it, as may evidently appear in the 
very different Effects that our Solution of 
had upon the Patentees Water, or upon well 
diſtined common Water, compared with thoſe 
it had upon Water impregnated with a Thou. 
ſandth Part of Salt, and upon divers common 
undiſtilled Waters. But to proceed, 

IX. Th:rdly, the Uſefulneſs of this Experi- 
ment, is not to be Eſtimated only by the Ex 
men it helps us to make of dulcifyed Sea Wa- 
ter, but much more by the Eſtimate, that by 
it's means may be made of Natural freſh Wa- 
ters, whether of Springs, Rivers, Clouds, 


Lakes, Wells, Ce. For it being generally 


granted, that thoſe Waters, ceteris paribus ate 
the beſt, as well for the wholgſomneſs, as di- 
vers Oeconomical Uſes, as Waſhing, Brewing, 
&c. that are freeſt from Saltneſs, which is an 
Adventitjons, and in moſt Caſes, a Hurtful 
Quality in Waters, by our way of examining 
theſe Liquors, a heedful Eye may in a trice diſ- 
cover, whether there be any latent Saltneſs in 
them( as moſt Waters imbibe from the Soyl 
they have traverſed, © or do ſtagnate in) and 
may enable one ( epecjally by the help of a 
little Practice, to give a near gueſs, how much 
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one Water is freſher than another, as I have 
purpoſely tryed with Pleaſure in differ ing Wa- 
ers, that were rdinarily drunk, even by conſi- 
derable Per ſons. ond it once you have atten- 
rely marked, what chaage four or ſive dtops 
for Inſtance, of our diſcovering Liquor, will 
make in two or tſiree, or ſome other ſmall de- 
lerminate Number of Spoonfuls, or rather of 
half Ounces of Water; *twill not be difficult 
for a heedful Obſerver, keeping the ſame Pro- 
portion between the two Liquors, to make 
near Eſtimate, whether any Natural Water 
ptopoſed to him, have a greater, a leſſer, or 
in equal Degree of Freſhneſs or Saltne(s, than 
that Water he hath choſen for his Standard; 
and how much in caſe there be a diſſerence, the 
propoſed Liquor is leſs or more free from Salt- 
neſs thao the other. | 

X. And that to add this by the by, ſuch a 
difference ia a/1.4quor of ſuch frequent ia ward 
We as Water (which is the Baſisof Brer, Ale, 
Mead and ſome other commoa Drinks) may 
have conſiderable Effect, upon Human Bodies, 
in reference to Health, may he probably argu- 
ed from the differing Effect that Waters more 
or leſs impregnated with Salt, have upon divers 
other BoJies ; ſince moſt Pump Waters, for 
laſtance, will not boyle Peaſe and Beef, and 
ſome other Aliments, near ſo well as Spring- 
water, or Rain-water, which are uſually ſofter, 
and more free from the Saltneſs we ſpeak of. 
It is commonly known to Barbers and Laun- 
dreſſes, that the ſame Pump Water will not 
ſo well and uniformly, or without little curd- 
lings, diſſolve Wah- Balls and Soap, 28 Rain 
l bb 4 Water, 
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Water, and ſome running Waters uſually wil 
nay, when I was curious of tempering Steel 
- I remember it was confeſſed by the skilfulleſ 
- Artiſts I made uſe of, that ſome Tools (as Gra 
vers, &c. ) made of that hardeſt of Metals 
- would receive a differing Temper, if they wer 
- quenched in Pump Water”, from that wit 
the like Extinction in Spring Water, or Rive 
Water, would give them. But how to mak 
our Eſtimate of the Freſhneſs and Saltneſs o 
Water, come neareſt the Truth, is a Problem: 
of which l have now neither time, nor come. 
niency to deliver my Thoughts. And by what 
| hath been ſaid, I hope it does already ſeem ſuſ. 
 ficiently probable, that the way above propo- 
ſed, may prove of good uſe, both to Naviga- 
tors, that are often neceſſitated to Winter, in 
unknown places, and to others; that only, or 
frequently,drink that Liquor, without having 
any other better way than the Taſte, which i 
but an Incompetent one, to eſtimate it's Freſh- 
neſs and Saltneſs by. | | 
XI. I might add on this occaſion , that 
whereas Experience hath informed ſeveralPer. 
ſons,who have conſidered it, that divers Me- 
dicinal Waters, that are preſumed to owe their 
Vertues to the Participation of either Metalline, 
or other Mineral Bodies, do, upon Tryal, ap- 
pear to leave ſometimes little, and ſometimes 
nothing behind them, except a kind of common 
Salt; our-Precipitant may much aſſiſt Men to 
diſcover, whether a Mineral Water propoſed 
to be examined, do, or do not, contain ſuc ha 
Salt, and if it do, whether it contain it copioully 
or no. This I have tryed upon more than _ 
| | a: | 0 
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of our Engliſh Mineral Waters, and thereby © 


found in a trice, that one reputed of another 


Nature, contained pretty ſtore of ſaline Mat- 
ter, and that another ( that is ſtill for ought 1 


have learned, of an unexamined and unknown 
Nature) is impregnated with a ſurprizing 
plenty of Saltiſh Subſtance. But how,and with 


what Cautions, our Precipitant may be the 
; moſt uſefully employed, about the Examen of 


Medicinal and other Mineral Warers, belongs 
not to this place, upon which Account, I for- 
bear to declare the uſe I have ſometimes made 
of our Precipitant, in examining the freſh U- 
tin of Men, the Serum of Human Blood, 
and other Bodies belonging to what the 
Chymiſts call the Animal Kingdom. | 

XII. But fourthiy and laſtly, though I did not 


for certain Reaſons, aſcribe to our Method of 


examining Waters, a greater niecety, than to 
be able to diſcover one Part of Salt in a Thou- 
ſand of Water, that Proportion being great 
enough to recommend it, and expreſſed by a 
round Number eaſy to be retained in ones Me- 
mory; yet I would not have it thought, but 
that if it were requiſite, ourMethod may make 
more nice Diſcoveries. For having ſometimes 
for Curioſities ſake, put one Grain of Salt, into 
no leſs than fifteen hundred of diſtilled Water, 
ve could manifeſtly ( though not ſo conſpicu- 
dully as before) make it appear by our way, 
that even this ſo lightly impregnated Liquor, 
was not devoid of dalt, dut had more of that in it 
than ſome of thePatentees Water, that 1 kept by 
me, had; nay I once found, that a grain of dry 
valt, being diſperſed through two n 
5 | an 
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and another time, that being diſſolved in three 
[thouſand times it's weight of the ſame kind of 
Liquor, ſo inconſiderable a proportion of Salt, 
was plainly diſcoverable by our Precipitant. 
- XL. But here Philoſophical Candor forbids 
me, to conceal an Objection that I made to my 
ſelf, though it be theChief, if not the only con. 
ſiderable Scruple that occurred to me, about 
our way of examining Waters. For | foreſas, 
that it may be objected, that whereas the Ex- 
periments higher to mentioned, have deen tryed 
only upon Waters incorporated with groſs. or 
.corporeal Salt, Wer may not hinder, 
but that they may be embued with the Spirits 
of Marine ſalt, which by Reaſon of their aQi- 
vity, may be as unhealthful to the Drinker 
as the groſſer Salt it ſelt. But though to this 
ſurmiſe I might anſwer, that a very {mall pro. 
portion of Spirit of Salt, may in many Caſes 
make the Water \:aſoned, with it, rather Me- 
dicinal than unwholeſom; yet | ſhall anſwer 
more directly to the Objection, by ſaying,that 
to manifeſt it's being not well grounded, 1 took 
above a thouſand Grains of diſtilled Water, 
and inſtead of corporeal Salt, put to it one drop 
of moderately ſtroag Spirit of Salt (for I had 
much ſtronger by me, that I purpoſely declin'd 
to employ, and having ſhaked it into the Wa- 
ter, I let fall a Portion of this unequally com- 
ſed Mixture, ſome drops of our Solution of 
5 Iyer, which preſently began to pricipitate in 
awhitiſh Form ; taſomuch, that for ought ap- 
12 to the Eye, this Tryal ſucceeded bettet, 
an if the Water had been impregnated with 
but a thouſandth part of Cor poreal Salt. Ll 
3 E 
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e le Experiment was made with the Patentees 
of W Water, inſtead of the other. And to purſne 
t, WH this Tryal a great way further, | had the curi- 
oſity to diffuſe one drop of Spirit of Salt, into 
ds two chouſand grains of diſtilled Rain Water, 
ny Wl and upon letting fall fome drops of our preci- 
dn- Wl pitant into it, I found that the ſucceſs well an- 
ere my expectation. And then to urge the 
, Tryal yet further, I added as much of the ſame 
Ex- Wl Giltilled-rain Water, as by a modeſt conſecure 
Jed made it amount to at leaſt half as much more; 
ſo that one graiu ofypirit ofSalt, had a manifeſt 
Operation tho? not quite ſo conſpicuousias the 
former, upon above three thouſand grains of 
Water, whoſe Immunity from common Salt we 
tryed apart; and paſſibly, if the Vial could have 
contained more, and would not have been when 
filled, too heavy for our tender Ballance, the 
diſcolouration of the mixture would have been 
liſcernable, though but one grain of Salt had 
deen put upon four or even five thouſand grains 
of Water. And that a drop of the ſaline Spirit 
ve made uſe of, did not equal in weight a grain 
of dry Salt; 1 found by this, that having le: 
fall into a counter poiſed piece of Glaſs, ten 
drops of that Spirit, 1 found them to want, near 
half a grain of nine grains weight, which way 
of eſtimating I chooſe, as leſs ſubject to any 
conſiderable Error, than that of weighing a 
ingle drop by it-felf. | 
XIV. The like tryal 1 made by ſubſtituting 
abovea thouſand grains of Rain Water, in the 
room of the like quantity of diſtilled Water; 
and theſe two Experiments I the rather menti- 
da, becauſe they do not only ſhew, how = 
| — tne 
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the Patentees Water was from ſpirituous. 28 
well as from corporeal Salt; but alſo manifeſt 
that whereas it is the Opinion of ſome Sea Men. 
and ofa Perſon for whom I have a profound Re. 
ſpect, that Water ought to have a little ſaltih- 
neſs to preſerve it, if this be really a deſirable 
Quality in our artificial Water, it may in 2 
trice be ſupplyed with as much ſaltneſs, whe. 
ther corporeal or ſ 3 as is required, and 
conſequently, as will bring it to be equal in that 
Quality to the common Water of Rivers, or 
of Springs. And perhaps it will not be imper- 
tinent to add on this Occafion, that in ſome 
places, eſpecially ly ing in hot Climates, it may 
ſometimes be of good Uſe to know, whether on 
the Account of the Sun's heat, or that of the 
ſubterraneous Regions of the Earth, the Rain 
Water is impregnated with volatile (not acid) 
Spirits, like thoſe that are diſtilled from Urine, 
and which I have for Curioſities ſake, obtained 
froma Mineral Body, native Sal. Armoniack; 
upon which account | made a Tryal, that infor- 
med me, that if five or ſix drops of ſtrong Spi- 
rit of Urine ( whoſe drops I obſerved to be but 
ſmall, ) were ſhaken into a thouſand grains at 
leaſt, of diſtilled or rain Water, impregnated 
but with one of Salt; our Precipitant would 
make a diſcovery ot ſome ſaltiſhneſs in the Li- 
quor. And it were neither to be admired nor 
cenſured, if the Patentees Water, ſhould ſome- 
times ſhew a change, when our Precipitant is 
plentifully put, or long kept in it, eſpecially 
that change being a more ſlight one, than that 
I came from ſpeaking of. Since, for ought | 
ha ve yet obſerved, not only ſuch undiſtilled 
"I Waters, 
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Waters, a8 are generally allowed to be freely 
potable,. but even thoſe that Nature her ſelf 
diſtils; are not always quite devoid of ſaltneſs. 
For l have found rain Water, that I have cau- 
ſed to be carefully ſaved, after the Honſe tops 
had newly been well waſhed with former Rain, 
0 grow a little troubled, if any ſtore of our 
Precipitant were kept for ſome competent time 


in it. And being geatly diſtilled off, it left a 


reſidence, which with a little of our Solution, 
:fforded a far more ſuddenly made and copi- 
ons Precipitate, than had been produced with 
the like quantity of even Pump Water it ſelf. 
And though I have met with Rain Water, that 
was more free from Salt, than any fpring or 
nin Water, that l remember I*have examined; 
yet, having for Curioſities ſake, made tryal of 
Snow Water ( which if the Weather had been 
ſomewhat milder, would have been Rain, ) this 
Liquor, I ſay, which is thought to afford the 
lighteſt Water of all natural ones, I manifeſtly 
found by our way of examining of it, not to be 
devoid of ſaltneſs. N 
XV, But. to return to the Tryal we made 
with Spirit of Salt, theſe Experiments may 
not a little confirm the freſhneſs of the Paten- 
tees Water. And whereas ſome have really in- 
ſpe&ed, or invidiouſly pretended, that even a 
moderate Action of the Fire upon the Water, 
will make it brackiſh and putrify; as I ſee no 
ſubſtantial Grounds of this ſurmiſe, ſo it ap- 
pears by the foregoing Tryals, that really the 
Fatentees Water is not brackiſh, but is more 
ſrce from ſaltneſs, than moſt of the Waters 
Men do without ſcruple drink: And ifit were 
| | true, 
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true, that this Water ſhould not keep quite ſo 
long as others, yet that were no more than is 
objected ( how truly I now enquire not) to the 
gencrality of diftilled Waters : And that this 
we ſpeak of, may keep ſweet longer than is 
ner in a Ship, that can from time to time, 
within a few Days, ſupply it felf with freſh 
out of the Sea, may be yathered from theſe 
two things. The frff is; That to ſatisfy 
my ſelf, whether cloſeneſs would make the 
prepared Water ſoon putrify (as ſeemed 
obvious to be ſurmized ) or at leaſt afford 
dreggs, Icauſed a pint or a pound of it, to 
be hermetically ſealed ina Vial, whereof | 
left by gneſs about a third Part empty, and 
having above fix Weeks after held this Vial a. 
gainſt the Light, I found the Water to be clear 
and limpid; though I did not judge it had 
depoſited fo much as the tenth part of a grain 
of Feculency. And having opened the Seal, and 
taken out a little of the Liquor, Idid not find 
it altered as to ſmell or taſte. The ſecond of 
the two things, that wete to be mentioned is, 
that | have kept the Bottle of prepared Water, 
mentioned if my Letter to Dr. Beal, ig the 
ſame unſtopped Veſſel, erer ſince Mareb, that 
is ſo long, that it is now near eight Months 
old, and yet continues ſweet and well conditio- 
ned. And if that which is called Crudity in 
Water does conſiſt (as probably it oftentimes 
does) in certain groſs Particles, that are min- 
gled with the porely aqueous ones, it is likely, 
that the action of the Fire, may divide and diſ- 
ſi pate theſe into mĩinuter Particles, and thereb/ 
deſtroy the Texture that makes them — J 
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ind by cauſing innumerable tumblings and ro. 
rings. amongſt the more earthly Particles, give 
them opportunity, to, make little Coalitions, 
nhoſe weight precipitating them to the bottom, 
frees the pure Water from them. 

XVI. And becauſe it is but too probable, that 
the un wholeſomneſs of divers Waters, proceeds 
lot only, or perhaps not ſo much, from bare 
Crudity, as from a great quantity of groſſet Par- 
ticles, that are not eaſily to be raiſed, becauſe 
of their being combined with fixt and earthy 
ones,. that ſwim up and down in the Water 
they impregnate, as Silver or Mercury does in 
{Solution made With 49 fortis; or rather, as 
the Particles of Salt do in Pump Water, and 
many other common Waters: on this Account, 
| ſay, the Patentees Invention may much cor- 
re& thoſe Waters, ſince by their way of ſweet- 
ting thoſe Liquors, the truly aqueous Parts are 
not only freed from the ſaline ones, but from 


the mineral, and other groſs and hurtful Cor- 


puſcles, that may have been concealed in the 
Liquor. As may be argued from hence, that 
having purpoſely in the gentle Fire of a dige- 


tire, Furnace, flowly diſtilled off a Pound of 
the Patentees Water, it left us in the cucurbit 


{light and thin a Feculency, that the bottom 
of the Glaſs ſeemed, to be rather ſullied than 
covered with it; and I did not jadg that the 
whole feculency, if we could have got it out, 
would bave amounted to ſo much as to 
grains. "Ref OE 1 e 
XVII. But to return, after this ſhort, and 1 
hope not impertinent Digreſſion, to what'l was 
r Jaying, of the Verzug of the Firs to cor- 
p — re 
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rect the crudity of Waters 1 ſhall proceed, and 
ſay, *twas perhaps upon ſome ſuch Reaſons ( to 
which otheas might be added, if I could in few 
Words confirm Parodoxical ones) that the laſf 
great Duke of Tuſcany when he drunk Water 
(for it was not, as | perceive, ſome have mif. 
under ſtood, his only Drink ) prefered for the 
wholeſomelt,that which wasdiſtilled, before that 
which was not; and if herein, that Learned 
Prince, and thaſe of the ſame Opinion, were 
not miſtaken, it will highly tecommend the Uſe- 
ſolneſs of the patentees luvention to Mankind: 
For I ſhall on this Occaſion obſerve, that there 
are multitudes of Waters, that are not conſide- 
rably brackiſh to the Taſte, that yet, by Rea- 


fon of ſome unheeded ſaltneſs, as in moſt Pump 


Waters, are more frequently, by reaſon of 
Crudity, not only uofir, or at leaſt leſs fit, for 
divers Oeconomical Uſes, as waſhing, boyling 
of ſome Meats, &c. but are very un whole ſom, 
ſometimes to a degree that makes them miſchie- 
vous to whole Communities, and perhaps Na 
tions: Of this it were to be wiſhed,that is were 
harder to, give [uſtaaces. I remember, I have 
ſeen a notable one, in thoſe hugh and unſight' 
Tumours about the Throat, which arc abſer- 
ved by Travellers to be exceediag common, 
amongſt thoſe that inhabit the lower Tracts of 
Ground, that lye between the Rhetian, Helve- 
tias, and ſome other Neighbouring Mountalus ; 
which monſtrous Swellings are generally impu- 
ted to the Snow Waters, that flow from the 
Mountains, and make the uſual Dri:.k of the 
meaner fort of People; whence it is obſerved, 
that PerfonF of better condition, who _ 
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Wine more than Water, are either not all; or 
far leſs troubled with choſe disfiguring Goitres 
(as they call them.) But much more Noble In- 
ſtances to our preſent purpoſe are afforded me, 
by that great and yet living Traveller MonGear 
Tavernier, who Part II. Beek II. Chap. 23. Pag. 
156. ſpeaking of a Notion of Cafre or Negroes, 
that comes ſometimes to trade with the Portu- 
gee, from a remoter Part of Africt, informs 
us, That the Water of their Country is very bad, 
which is, ſays he, the Reaſon that their Thighs do 
ſwell, and it is a wonder to ſee any one of them free. 
Nay, which is far/more, where he ſpeaks of the 
African Kingdom or Empire of Monomotapa, he 
hath this memorable Paſſage, The Narives never 
live long, by Reaſon of the badneſs of the Waters of 
the Country. For at the Age of twenty five, they 
begin to be Dropſical, ſo that it is a great won- 
der if — of them live above forty Tears. 

XVIII. What Monſieur Tavernier delivers be- 
lag taken for granted, it ſeems very probable, 
that theſe People may be much relieved, and 
be brought to live as long as other Nations, if 
they had ſo compendious a way as that ot the 
Patentees, to provide themſelves plentifully 
with Waters, whofe Crudity is corrected, it's 
zrofler and heavier Parts ſeparated, and it's 
brackiſhneſs deſtroyed by the Fire, as it's action 
is regulated and helped by their Invention. 

The Experiment mentioned in this Paper, 
was tryed ata meeting of the Koyal Soczery, Feb. 
17. 169% by Dr. Sone with a ſucceſs anſwera- 
ble to the Aſſertions of the Honourable Author, 
and that a drop or two of Spirit of Salt mixed 
with common Water, would be by the ſame 


method diſcoyered. © © Thus 


on — — 
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4 brieſRe-"" Thus far we have not only given a brief A- ges 
cepitalat i- 
one / bis Pere 


ſormances. 


_ Univerſal Acquaintance, he excited others to 


kind. 


from hence it appears, that he was not only 


connt of the Honourable Mr. Boy{'s. Writings, abo 
which Witneſs the large Extent of his Wiſ- Emi 
dom and Knowledg, but have likewiſe gather- W Han 
ed together thoſe looſe Fragments, Which en- — 
tertained fame Parr of his Leiſure, hours, and tadu 
which were a kind of ſtudious Diver tion to one ledg, 


whoſe chief Delight was to improve Natural WW the | 


Knowledg and promote the good of Mau- Natn 


rt | was 1 
And though theſe ſmall Addutions to the had 


Common-wealth of Learning, were but incon . In of 


ſiderable in reſpect of his larger Specimens and that it 
In provements; yet they ſerve as great Inſtan- na ſt 
ces, to ſhew how great a Benefactot to, and Pro- 'hints 


moter he was of Learning and Knewicdg;. for 


a ſſiduous and conſtant in the parſait ofKaow- 
ledg, bimſelf, but by his great Example and 


do the lame, in all Parts of the World; both 
at home and abroad. raiſing in all an Emulati 
on, and Deſire to follow fo great a Pattern, tho 
they came ſhort in the Performance, and! al 
were glad of anOpportunity, by communicating 
their Mites, to let him know they gladly eu- 
ceavourcd to purine the ſame Game. 
To be brief, he not only employed his own 


ad his 
uaihn 
ming of 
hole I 
„ takit 


time to the belt Advantage, but eontrived Work I that | 
hoth for the Virtuoſſi in his own Country, and New an 
Foreign Parts, Ho were glad to be ſet azWork N ſaful ( 
- by ſoskiliul a Task Maſter, and were proud Wmake 
ot receiving, his Inſtructions; ſo that he was a- Wl thoſe 
 mong ſt the Learned, as the Sun amongſt the i futur 

Interior Orbs above, every way diffuſing tde Whugh' 1 


Beams 
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Beams of his Knowledg, and illuminating thoſe 
about him on every ſide, who appeared more 
Eminent for what they received at his 
Hands. | 

He was the Univerfal Example, not only of 
laduſtry in Improvements of Natural Know- 
ldg, but alſo of Piety and Vertue; making 
the later the Chief Aim and Scope of all his 
Natural Acquirements; fo that his whole Life - 
was ſpent in doing Good to Himſelf and Man- 
tiad ; converting all his Knowledg to the Glo- 
ry of God, and the Good of his own Soul; ſo 
that in the Words of the Learned By. Burnet,we 
nay ſay ; «You have thus far ſeen, iu a very few 
'hiats, the ſeveralSorts and Inſtances of Good. 
'nefs, that appeared in this Life, which hath 
o it's Period; that which gives Value and 
[Luſtre co them all, was, that whatever he 
night be in the ſight of Men, how pute & ſpot- 
eſs ſoever,thofe who knew him the beſt, have 
Reaſon to conclude, that he was much more 
ſo in the ſight of God, | ee 
He had too great a Sence of God's Juſtice, u 


ing of ſuch, everlaſting Conſequence, in his“ 


yhole Life, and throughout the whole Courſe of 
taking care to ſecure himſelf a certain hope 
f that Happineſs which he now enjoys. He 
iew and foreſaw the ſad Event and Effects of a 
laful Courſe of Life, and therefore took care 
make his Calling and Election fure,avoiding 
| thoſe ſinful Pleaſures, which might endanger 
future Hopes of Happineſs; for ſays he; 
eee, 
— vs fers 


. 


ud his own Duty, and of the Rewards and 7houghr: of 
wiſhments in another World, to neglect a C, Ju- 


bs ” — 2 ͤ I.TO_— O47” WR w — 
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ters to continue in their ſins, till their Iniquitie. 
filing up their determinate Meaſure, Gen, 15. 16. 


he often makes their fins take them off ja the 
height ot their Enjoyments, and precipitates 


them from the Pinnacle of their Delights into 
the Place of Torments, Luk. 16. 28. where the 
Sweets of Sin afturd Bitterneſs in the later end, 
2. Sam. 2. 26, Where they are convinced of 


the folly of gaining any thing at theLoG of their 
Souls. Thus ſays he, the Hraclitiſh Prince found 


a Neraſi: to violate the Sanctuary of his Mi- 
ſtrelſes Arms, and to extinguiſh his Luſtful 
Flames with the Cold blaſts of Death, Numb. 
25. And thole that loathed Manna and Luſted 


after Flcſh, were ſupplyed with Quails ; but 
whilſt the Fleſh was het hetwixt their Teeth, exe u 
was.chewed, Death choaked them with, it, de- 


_ Youring, them as greedily as they did the Birds. 


Numb, 11. 33. t and the revelſing Bel 


| ſhazzar in the midſt. of, bis Royal Feaſt, ſaw the 


Hand writing on the Wall, Which took aw: 
the Enjoymeat without Spoiling the Daintics 
And that Monarch whom 4 Siege could no 


- bigder from Feaſting, was af the laſt ſurprized 
his trembling hand preſaging his Deſtiny un 


der the Eaſigns, of C, whoſe,Sword, guided 
by the hand af Providence, the fame Night le 
aut both his Wine which he drank gut of con 
ſecrated Cups, and alſo his Blood and Lit 
together, "ny | A q 1 ** e | | 

But though, this great and good Man M 


Theaghts of Boyle, lived a Life which appeared to all Man 


: N 


Repear#xc*« Kind ſo pute and ſpotleſs, that he had no net) 


* 


io be afraid of thoſe, Terrors which attend th 


Wicked and Unjuſt, and lived ſuch a * 
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and Pious Life, that he had more Cauſe to re- 
joyce than be afraid of a Tranſlztion into: the 
other World, yet he had juſt Senti nents of that 
great Duty of Repentance, and exhorts us, 
to purſue the ſame, hich ought to he done 
in due time, and not go be deterred till it may 
be uncertain, whether it will be effectual, and 
have the true ſigns of ſincerity. For ſays he, 
if we conſider the Duties and Mo: tiſications re- 
quiſite to remove us from a ſtate ofSin to a ſtate 
of Grace, it requires good; Reſalutions to un- 
dertake the Conditions: of; Piety, through ſo 
many difficulties as will preſent themſelves to 
our afrighed lamaginations. And reflecting on 
the Namber of Medicines he had taken in a fic 
of ſickneſs, ſays he, li's true, were all the Me. 


dicines to be taken at once, or a tenth; Part; 


they would have killed me in one day; but tho? 
1 ſee them all at once, ſays he, I took them but 


by degrees, and aſſiſted by moderate, later vals 


: 


' 


' 


1 


* 


of reſpite, 1 was enabled to bear them, ſup- 


ported by ſeaſonable Cordjals, and that chief 


one the hopes of recayery, and of being frecd 
from the uſe of them. And, thys though the 
hardſhips of Piety are preſented at once to one 
that is to be a Convert; yet he is to ſtrive with 
them, but by one at once, and may overcome 
2 Temptation one day, and another the next; 
O that what our Saviour ſays may be appſyed 
in this Caſe of our not being ſollicitous for to 
Morrow, nor charging one day with more than 
belongs to it. And as a Fhyſitian takes care, 


that his Remedies ſhall not be diſproportionate 


to the Patients ſtrength, and to relieve him aſ- 
terwards with Cordials; ſo God will not * 
| | Se er 
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fer us to be tempted above what we are able; 
but will allow us Comfort, if he does not turu 
our Sufferings into Cordials, If ſays he, a Con- 
vert conſiders theſe things, the Difficulties will 
not diſcourage him, but will rather enable and 
indear his Succeſs, where he is ſure God will 
aſſiſt him in the Victory, and give him Heaven 
for a Reward. 2-143 

And to encourage and excite us to forſake 
the fooliſh Vanities of this World, he elſe- 
where ſays, whilſt a great many flattering out- 
ward Objects invite us, how apt ate we to 
wander fromGod 3'but when deprived of thoſe 
'Allurements , our Maker is free from Rivals, 
and our Affections chuſe the robleſt Object, by 


removing, as well as they would by the un- 
der valuing, and the Knowledg of Inferiors. 


Lord ! ſays Mr. Boyle, when I looſe a Friend, 
or any idle Fondneſs, let that loſs transfer and 
ſettie my thoughts on thee,and if thou vouch- 
ſafe to make me ſo happy; I ſhall not envy him 
whom the loſs of bis Aſſes made bim find a 
Crown; and ſhall not ſo much be concerned 
at what thy Diſpenſations have bet eſt me of, 
as L hal congratulate their having teduced me 
umo the. ; $0 G72) 


And to encourage. vs further to 0 forſake Sin 
and tura unto God; reflecting vpon" the Ob- 


jects repreſented by a Priſma:ical Glaſs, he ſays, 


this Glaſt inſtructs as well as delights, and by 
_decaving teaches; for when God looks upon 
ſinful Chtiſtians, polluted and disfigured with 


ſin,” they appear lo achſom to him, hs 3s of pu. 
rer Hes than to bebald Tnzquity; but through 


Ohriſt, our filthineſs appears Lovely, if not 


| Glorious, 
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Glorious, : and a8 ae Ot: 1245 as White and 


+, klzmes, 2pp24r better through this Glaſe, than 
1 dirty: and ardiaary dues; yet the worſt appear 
i detter thrbugh it, than the richeſt without it; 64 
by ſo aotwithtindia ug the difference betwixt the [| 
mot lanocent and Exemplary, aad the frailer \t 


- Children of God when we look throughChrif, P il 
| they arc more accep: able to God, than the o- 1 f 
thers, co 169 ering them only on the Account if f 
of Morality. And lo Ring through the Priſon, 14 
alters not the Nature of the © j=t3, which it | 
leaves as homely and foul a+ before, God's Ii | 
gratious A ſpects through Chriſt, makes us by Þ 
degrees fi: Objects of is Delight, and hath a | | | 
Transfiguring Power like the Sin, which Che- if 
riſhes 1 pale its unblo n Flow eis with their 
Natural Colours, by his lookiag on them, ſince, | 
then we are hath recoactted to God, and i in- 
gratiated, to him in che B{loved; "what Gra- 
titude do we oe to G54 the Son, who hath 
made us appear ſo lovely to hit Father, itbein 
the higheſt Honcur, which leads to che biste 
NN tot * 
f nd to ſhew ys further the Danger of conti- 
AX nuing 1a a ligful State, and the satisfaction of 
N forſaking it, os ſays, when 4 Man is lulled a 
| Dep in ſeaſug! Pleaſures, he hath the faculty, 
1 but not the gfe of Reaſon, taking his Drear:s - 
for Realities and if a ſerious Divine would 
2 out of 100gcerd for his Soul, or the Glory ot 
y God, awake him out of that ate, ſuch attempts 
4 are laoked upon at firſt as unſcaſonable and un- 
welcom,as Ne Light to one that isawaked out 
e fleep, and inſtésd of looking upon bim as a 
friend, ne s apt to check & expoſtulate w.th him 
t cc 4 | 98 


a good Foundation for a future Hope. 
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as an Enemy. But if by God's Bleſſing he comes 
to be throughly awaked, he preſently perceives 
that he is brought out of the Kingdom ofDark- 
neſs into a Marvelous Light, . and inſtead of 
empty Dreams that deluded him, and to reliſh 
which the Eyes of his Mind muſt be as much clo- 
ſed as thoſe of his Body, he is then admitted 
to Manly Entertainment, ſuch as Reaſon chu. 


ſes, Conſcience applauds, and God approves. 


Hence it appears, what care he took to lay 
What 
further thoughts he had on this Subject, ap- 


- pears from what he hath offered before, in his 


His Hopes 
hereafter. 


Reflections on a Death Bed Repentance in a 
former fit of Sickneſs. | 

Andas he thus encouraged and exhorted 0- 
thers to the Purſuit of Vertue and Piety; ſo he 
made them his conſtant Purſuit and Practice, 
which afforded him a lively hope of the fruition 
ofthoſeJoys which continue for ever, in that hap- 
py ſtate which will have no end; which always 
diſpoſed and prepared him to a free reſignati- 
on to the Will of God, whenever it ſhould 
pleaſe him to call him to that Heavenly Habi- 
tation, the Reward of his good Works and a 


_well ſpent Life; ſo that to uſe the Learned Bi- 


ſhop Burnet's Words, *© The Sence of his own 
© lntegrity, ' and of the Good he found it did, 
< afforded him the utmoſt of all Pleaſures, ſince 


© they gave him the certain proſpect of that 


© fulneſs of Foy, in the fight of which he lived ſo 


long, and in the Poſſeſſion of which he now 


lives, and ſhall live for ever, and his ſpent 


© and exhauſted Body ſhall then put on a new 
* Form, and be made a fit dwelling, for that 
28 « pure 


— 
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pure and exalted Mind at the final Reſtituti- 
on; of which he had 4 great deal of Reaſon 
to be a happy Partaker. 1 

To demonſtrate the Confidence he had in 
the Hopes of Eternal Salvation, and the great 
Reaſon he had for ſuch hopes, we ſhall briefly 
take Notice of ſome Paſſages in his Writings, 
which make his ExpeQations appear to be 
grounded upon the firmeſt Baſis, which a Chri- 
ſtian might hope for future Happineſs. 

That he had a well grounded Hope of Hap- 
pineſs in the other World, appears from hence, 
for ſpeaking of the uncertainty of Human At- 
tainments in this Life, he ſays, - a great many 
famous Writers, after a great deal of Pains to 
ſquare the Circle, and double the Cube, have 
not only. met with diſappointment, but with 
diſgrace. And notwithſtanding the pains to 
find out Longitude, and to make certain Aſtro- 
logical Predictions, their endeavours have pro- 
ved Uſeleſs. But God, bat made the World, and 
all things therein, and is Lord of "Heaven and 
Earth, ſeeks not our Services, as if he wanted 
any thing, ſeeing be giveth Life and Breath, and 
all Things. For in our Obedience he ſeeks to 
rewards us; preſcribing us Services ſuitable to 
our Rational Nature, which may prevail with 
his Juſtice to make us happy. Thus Abraham 
is ſaid to have been jaſtiſyed by Faith, when be 
offered his Son Iſaac upon the Altar, Jam. 2. 21. 
God graciouſly accepting the Will for the Deed, 
and the Blood of the Ram inſtead of his Sons. 
And though Solomon and not Dauid built the 


Temple at Jeruſalem, God ſaid to the later, for 


a1 much as it was in thine Heart to build a * 
| | or 


'N 
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for my Name, thou didſt welt in chat it was inthin, 


Heart; notwithſtanding thou ſhalt not build the 
Houſe, & c. 2 Chron. 6. 9. and 2. Sam. 7. Dz. 
vid declaring his Will to build God a Houſe, 


the Almighty honoured him as once he did A. 


ſes, with the Title of his Servant, verſ. 5. and 
bid the Prophet ſay to him, Alſo the Lord tell 
thee, that he will make thee a Houſe, verſ 2. God 
accepting his Intentions. And ſince the deſigns 
and endeavours are ours, and the Events 
are in God's Hands, Provideace will not ſuffer 
us to be looſers by our Endeavours, either 


crowning them with ſucceſs, or ſome other re- 


compence. If we conſider, that God's Good- 
neſs is over all his Works, . Heb. 1. 13. and 
that his purer Eyes puniſh, as well as diſcern, 
Murther and Adultery in the Heart, we nced 
not doubt, but he will recompence pious At- 


tempts. Our Saviour ſays, Blefſed are they that 


Hunger and T hirſt after Righteouſneſs, Mat. 5. 6. 


for they ſnall be-Satisfyed; io that a deſire after 
Spiritual Grace, may entitule a Man to the Poſ- 
ſeſſion of it, though not in this Life, yet in the 
World to come; where we {hall not walk by 


Faith, but by Sight, 2 Cor. 5. 7-.acquiring En- 


dowments fit for ſo gloriqus a State, where we 
| ſhall be equal to Angels. 


And to Men further, the firm grounds of hi 


Hope, he elſewbere ſays, St. Paul might well 


- 


aſccibe to our Saviour, That he had brought Life 


and Immertalityto Life through the Goſpel, 2 Tin. 


1. 10, And as Hope is the greateſt Motive to 
engage Men in a Vertyous Late, St. Peter ſays, 
4 Chriſtian Hope e Pane revealed Truth, 


and thanks God, 


according to his abund am 


o 
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Mercy, begat us to a lively „ by the Reſurrecli- 
mof PE Chriſt from the hag: 18 ＋ And 
what Hopes, through the lofluence the Serip- 
ture gives us, of the Knowledg of God and 
Chriſt, we may have of a good Life, and thro? 
the Promiſes that none but he can make, or 
thoſe that he ſent, will appear from what the 
ſame Apoſtle ſays, That God according to his di- 
vine Power, gives us all things that pertain to Li 
and Godlineſs, through the Kyowleds of him that 
bath called ut to Glory and Vertue, 2 Pet. 1. 3 
37 4. and he after tells us of being made Par- 
takers of the Divine Nature, eſcaping the Corrup- 
tion that is in the Fleſh throngh Luſt, by thoſe Pro- 
miſes God hath made us. uy AF? 
And to manifeſt further, his Hopes. of a fu- 
ture State, in another place he ſays, in the 


Work of Man's Redemption, there are ſome - 


Footſteps of Divine Wiſdom ſo conſpicuous,that 
Men of ordinary Parts diſcover them. But ſome 
Parts of this Work are ſo ſublime, and con- 
tain ſo much of the Wiſdom of God in a Myſtery, 
that Human Underſtandings are not able to 
handle ſo abſtruſe a Subject. It requiring, that 
Man ſhould know in a great Meaſure, the Na- 
ture of Spirits, and of the Father of them, God 
himfelf, likewiſe of the Will, Intellect, Cc. as 
alſo of the Soul of Man, Adam's ſtate in Para- 
diſe, as ao, what Influence his Fall had on his 
Poſterity, and the Nature of God's natural and 
vindictive Juſtice; the Ends of Gods inflicting 
Puniſhment, the Unparalelled Perſon of Chriſt, 
the Qualifications requiſite for his being our 
Redeemer, the Conditions God made with 
Man, in reſpect both of Works and —_ 

od's 
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God's Decrees with reſpe& to a future State, 
the ſecret and powerful Effects of Grace, and 
how the Spirit of God influences Men's Souk, 
which he converts and ſanctifyes to Glory, 1 [ 
fay, there are ſo many things to be conſidered I 4, 
to treat of Chriſt's Redemption, that we may 
ſay with St. Paul, who is ſufficient for theſe rhinge, 
ſo that it being beyond the reach of Human Ca. 
pacities, we have the more Reaſon to admire 
the Wiſdom of it. (30S 2 
And as he had a firm belief of the Myſtery 
of Man's Redemption, and hath written 3 
Tract to ſhew the Poſſibility of the ReſurreRi- 
onz ſo he had ſufficient grounds for firm Hopes 
of the good Effects of his Faith, ſince he might 
expect, as the Prophet ſays, That thoſe that turn 
ethers to Righteouſneſs ſhall ſhine for ever and 
ever; Which ſince he made it his conſtant En- 
- deavour, it might reaſonably give him Hopes, 
that God himſelf, whoſe Bounty is ine xhauſti- 
ble, will recompence his Work. 
And to ſhew further the lively grounds of 
his Hopes, we ſhall obſerve what he elſewhere 
ſays, to ſhew the greatneſs of God's Love to 
us, and which he might very well expect upon 
very good Terms, ſays he, God conferred on 
us the Bleſſing promiſed to his Antient People, 
whom he aſſured, that he would love them freely, 
Hof. 4. 14. he loved us both when we were 
not at all, and when we were his Enemies. / 
when we were Enemies we were reconciled to God, 
4 Death of his Son. & r. Ram. 5. 10. Be- 
fore we exiſted indeed, nothing could be a Mo- 
tive to the Love of God, and when we were 


Enemies, Gad anumuuanderls bis Love towards u. 
5 - 
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in that whilſt we were yet Sinners Chriſt dyed for us, 
Nom. 5.8, and when we had no other Motives 
for his Love, except the want of them, Ir C 
fo loved the World, that he gave his only bogotten 
Sen, Fobn 3. 16. who alſo ſo loved us, that he 
being in the form God, thought it no Robbery to be 
equal with God, but made himſelf of no Reputation, 
ana tooſt upon him the form of a Servant, and was 
made in the likeneſs of Man. And being found in 
faſhion as a Man, he humbled bimſelf, and became 
obedient unto Death, even the Death of the Croſs, 
Phil. 6.' 7, 8. he loving at no leſs rate than 
Death, ſuffering the extreameſt Indignities, 
debaſing himſelf to Exalt us, He was wounded 
for our Tranſpreſſions, he was bruiſed for our Ini- 
quities, the Chaſtiſement of our Peace mas upon him, 
and with his Stripes we are healed, Iſa. 53. 5. For 
ye know: the Grace of aur Lord Jeſus Chriſt, that 
thouph' he was rich, yet for your ſakes he became 
pear, that ye through his, Poverty 'might be made 
Rich, 2 Cor. 8, 9. Men having diſpleaſed God, 
and forfeited Happineſs, and though in a for- 
lorn Condition, were careleſs of the means of 
Recovery, as well as incapable of contriving 


them; yet then his Love contrived Expedients 


to reconcile his . Juſtice and Mercy, and Sin- 
ners to himſelf. Vix. by the Incarnation of his 
Son, which was ſo advantagious to us, and ſo 
wonderful, that the Angels deſire to look into 
thoſe Divine Myſteries.  * 1 1 

And further, to ſhew the grounds of his 


Hopes, he ſays, it is much diſputed, Whether 
God could contrive to reconcile the Expiation 
'of Sin, without violating his . Juſtice, any other 
way, than by the Paſſion and Death of ond, 
7 | ut 
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but whether he could or not, he hath; choſen 
the moſt obligiag way, the manner of our Reſ- 
eue diſplaying the ſevereſt Juſtice, and the 
higheſt Mercy ʒ the greateſt hatred of Sin, and 


the greateſt Love to Sinners, delivering up that 


Son for us, who! was ſo near to him, that he 
truly ſaid; I und the Father are one, John 10. 30, 
whom he gave for a Rauſom for thoſe that 
were guilty of what he hated —— and to let 
us know, that by his Stripes we are he aled, 1/aiah 
$3. 5- we read, that he never rejoyced, but 
when his returned Diſciples told him, they had 
chaſed Devils and Diſeaſes out of eppreſſed Mor- 
tals, and that by his Autherity, Men had been 
diſpoſſoſſed, Lale 10 He converſed with Vertues, 
and ſhewed, what he was by Propheſies and Mi- 
racles, and often ſuſpended the Courſe of Na- 
ture, to let Man ſee, that he valued him above 
thoſe Creatures he Idolizes, and reverſed the 
Laws of the Univerſe, to bring us to the Obe- 
dience of Gods. TIF 5 L 
And to flanifeſt farther the Grounds of his 
Hopes, in another place he ſays, our Saviont 
tells vs chere is joy in the preſenes of the Angels over 
one Sinner that repenteth, Lake 15. 7, lo. and 
the fole Hymn of the Celeſtial Choir, Lale 2. 
13, 14. was for a Bleſſing to Mankind, For unte 
us the Child is born, and unto us the Son is given, 
Ha. 9:6. who took not upon him the Nature of Ax- 


gels, but the Seed of Abraham, Heb. 2. 16. 


And further he ſays. we ſhall uot here tell 
you, what we think of Predeſtination ſo much 
diſputed. Thoſe that are truly Pious, whether 
Calveniſts or Remonſt rams, are perhaps more 
eſteemed by God Alwighty, than one * 
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the one thinking to magnify his Goodneſs, and 
the other contending to ſecure his juſtice. Yet 
io honouring Goodneſs, both Parties ſeem Ri- 
vals; the one thinking it moſt celebrated by al- 
lowiag it irreſiſtable ro whom Happineſs was 
deſigned, and the other thinking it Univerſal,& 
that every Body may be happy if he pleaſes, the 
one aſſigning free Grace an unlimited Extent, 
and the other aſcribing it an infallible victorious 
Degree. But, ſays Mr.Boyle, not to enter up- 
on theſeControverſies, the Doctrin of Predefti- 
nation is grounded on, is rejected by moſt; nor 
is it neceſſary to juſtify the Greatneſs of God's 
Love;for it is ſo evident, that God is theAuthor 
ofMan'sFelicity,that theDiſpute is not ſo much 
about the thing as the manner of it's being per- 
formed, the Calveniſts maintaining Grace irre- 
ſiſtably offered, and the others granting it not 
only free and undeſerved, but that the Offer 
enables thoſe it is preſented to, to accept it; 
ſo that Man needs contribute nothing to his fe- 
licity, but the acceptance of it, and thus pro- 
perly may be ſaid to owe it to God, Chriſt 
ſays he, payed Ranſom to redeem us, and is call- 
ed the Lord that bought us, but as God provi 
ded that Ranſom it was the Effect, not of his 
Juſtice but his Love. Hie ſent his only beporten 
don toredeem us, John 3. 16. And St. Paul tells 
us, we are juſtified freely by his Grace, Rom. 3. 
24. through the Redemption that is in Jeſus Chriſt 
ſor our Merit can deſerve nothing as a due, 
except as his Promiſe hath made it ſo, and we 
owe to his Mercy the right we have to his Ju- 
ſtice. Though St. Pau having Fought rhe good 
Fight, finiſhed his Courſe, and kept the Faith, 2 


Tim, 
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Tim. 4. ver. 7, 8. and expected a Crown of ſha 
Righteouſneſs from the Lord,as theRighteous Judy ; of t 
yet he tells us, 2 Pet. 1.4. By Grace we are ſa- 
ved through Faith, and that not of our ſelves, it * 
is the Gift of God. but the making us theſe great m4 
and pretions Promiſes, is the Effect of his free and 
undeſerved Goodneſs, 2 Pet. 14. ſince 2$ we are Fon 
his Creatures, he might expect what ſervice, * 
he pleaſed, without the Recompence of Eter. « 
nal Glory, ſince we muſt acknowledg our ſelves 
unproſitable Servants, who have done but what wat Ro 
our Duty to do, Luk. 17. 10. and what if we Lor 
a omitted we had been liable to be puniſhed WY 4, 
OT. i | | 
And further, he elſewhere. tells us, that the ſear 
Scriptute adviſes us, Let us therefore fear; leaſt of th 
a Promiſe being left us of entring into his Reſt, any app 
ef you ſhould ſeem to come ſhort of it, Heb. 4. 1, Paſl 
and St. Paul tells us, I keep under my Body, and in d 
bring it into Subj ection, left „ any means, when exci 
I have Preached to others, 1 my ſelf ſbould be acaſt Y our 
away, I. Cor. 9. 27. And Chriſt himſelt gives for t 
us this Admonltion, / ſay unto my Friends, be not i 
afraid of them that kill the Body, and after that 
have no more that they c an do: But I will forewarn 
yon whom you ſhall fear; fear him which after 
he hath kzlled, hath Power to caſt you into Hell, 
4 ſay unto you, fear him, Luk, 12. 4, 5. where 
Me are not only told, who we are to fear, but 
are told the Reaſon why we ought to do ſo. 
And St. Paul lays, I know whom Thave entruſted, 
hem faithful and how omnipetent, 1 Pet. 4. 19. 
hence he adds, and I[perſaaded, that he 15 4. 
ble to keep, that which I have committed unto him, 
- againſt that Pay, 2 Tim, 1. 12. To e 
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ſhall add the following, I preſs rowards rhe Mark 
of the high Calling of God in Chriſt Jeſus, Phil. 3. 
14. Bleſſed are they that do his Commandments, 
that they may have 4 right to the Tree of Life, and 
may enter in through the Gates into the City, Rev. 
22. 14. Laying up in ſtore for themſelves a good 
Foundation ag ainſt the time to come, that they may 
lay bold on Eternal Life, 1 Tim. 6. 19. To them 
who byP atientContinuance in well doing,ſeek for lo- 
ry, and Honour, and Immortaluy, Eternal Life, 
Rom. 2. 17. And it was ſaid of Chriſt; whoſe 
Love no doubt was filial, Looking unto Jeſus the 
Author and Finiſher of our Faith, whe for the Joy 
that was ſet before him, endured the Croſs, deſpi- 
ſed the Shame, and is ſet down at the right Hand 
of the Throne of God, Heb. 12. 22. Nor does it 
appear unfilial for a Child ot God, to raiſe thoſe 
Paſſions,which his Father deſigned to promote 
in dim upon the ſame Motives God made uſe to 
excite them. TheScripture plainly ſays he invites 
our hopes, Every Man, ſays St. Paul, that ſtriveth 
for the Maſtery is temperate in ail things now they do 
itto obtain aCorruptible Crown, but we an Incorrup- 
tible, t Cor. 9. 25. And our Saviour is repre- 
ſented in one place, ſaying, rejoyce and be encee- 
ding glad, for great is your reward in Heaven, Mat. 
5. 12. and again, be thou faithful unto the End, 
and I will give thee 4 Crown of Life, Rev. 2. 10. 
ſiace the Scripture thus allures our hopes, it 
cannot be ſinful to cheriſh the Paſſions Naturally 
belonging to thoſe Objects. 3 

Since then it appears, what lively hope Mr. 
Boyle had of a future happy ſtate, which that and 


his other Chriſtian: Vertues, which he excelled - 


in, might juſtly expect, we ſhall venture to ſay 
ſome thing of that Period of his Life, which 
| 4d con- 
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conveyed him from this, to Life Everlaſting, 
and which by putting an End to the Practice of 
his Vertues, gave a beginzing to the Fruition 
of his Rewards, viz. a Glorious Crown of 
Righteouſneſs. FEE ae 

He was ſo very ſenſible and apprehenſive of 


W:Death. yt might attedd the Citcumſtances of his 


feeble Cos itution, as well as other Symptoms 
of Piſtempers he was Subject to, that he took 
all e Caution he could to prevent them. To 


uſe the Words of the Learned Biſhop Barnet; 
He did alſo imagid, chat if Sickneſs obliged 
© him to lye long a Bed, it might raiſe the Palns 
of the Stone in him, to a degree that was - 
bye his weak Strength, to hear; ſo that he 
e feated his laſt Minutes ight be too hard for 
him; And this was tile Root of all the Cau- 


* © tion and Apprehenſion he was obferved to live 


ia. But as to Life it ſelf, he had the juſt"indif- 
; ference to it, that became ſo true a Chriſtian, 
mention theſe the rather, that ] may have 
© occaſion to ſhew theGoogneſs of od to him in 
the two other things that he fearod;for his ſight 
began not to grow dim. above four hours be- 
<f6re he dyed; and when Death came upon him, 
. had not been above three hours a Bed, de- 
fore it made an End of him, with ſo little un · 
_ © ealineſs, that it was plain the Light went out, 
_* meerly for want of Oyle to najntian the Flame. 
He dyed the 30th. Day of December, 169m. in the 
th. Year of his A e, about a Week after his 
1 Siler the Lady Renelavgh, with whom he had 
lived Forty Years. x 
Thus we have Blven a brief Account of the 
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Earth, whilſt his Immortal Soul enjoys Eternal 
Felicity in Heaven, exalted amongſt Saints & Au- 
gels, with whom he converſed even on Earth; 
we ſhall therefore conclude with the Expreſſions 
of the Learned Biſhop Burner, and end the Final 
Character of this great Fhiloſopher and as good 
4 Chriſtian, in his Words. The only thought 
that is now before us, is to Triumph in the behalf 
*of Religion, to make our due boaſt ot it, and 
*to he lifted up, I had almoſt ſaid proud upon 
this occa ſionzhow divine and how pure a thing 
muſt that Religion be in it ſelf which produced 
ſo long a Serĩes of great Effects, thro' the whole 
Courſe of this ſhining Life? What a thing would 
Mankind become if we had many ſuch? And how 
*lutle need ould there be of many Books writ 
for Truth and Excellency of our Religioo, if we 
had more: ſuch Arguments as this one Life hath 
produced? Such ſiaglel uſtances have great force 
in them; but when they are ſo very ſiagle, che 
(loſe much. of their ſtrength by this, that they 
tareaſcribed to ſingularĩty, and ſomething parti- 
(cular in a Man's humour and inclinations, that 
makes him riſe above common Meaſures. It were 
ia Monopoly for any Family orSet ot Men, to 
'engroſs to themſelves the honour which ariſes 
from the Memory of fo great a Man. It is a 
Common not to be igcloſeg. It is large enough 
ito make a whole Nation, as well as the Age he 
lived in, look big and be happy: But above all, 
it givesa new ſtrength, as well as it ſets a new 
pattern to all that are ſincerely Zealous for 
their Religion. It ſhews them in the ſimpleſt & 
moſt convincing of all Arguments, what hu- 


'man Nature is capable of, and what the Chri- 
N dd 2 © ſtian 


whoſe jult Memory will always ſurvive him on 
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© ſtian Religion can add to it, how far it can 


hoth exilt and reward it. I do not fay, that 


every one is capable of what he grew to; 1 
© am very ſenſible that few are; nor is every 
* one uader equal Obligations : For the Service 
* of theUniverſe there muſt be avaſt diverſity in 
© Mea's tempers, there being ſo great a variety 

of neceſſities to be anſwered by them; but e- 
very Man in every Employment, and of every 
* ſize of Soul, is capable of being ia ſome degree 

good in the ſight of God: and all ſuch hall 
receive proportioned Degrees of Wiſdom, 

*Knowledg and Joy; even though neither their Ne 
Goodneſs, nor Acceſſions to it, riſe up to the % 
© Meaſure of him that was a while amongſt us, * 
© indeed One of a Thouſand, and is now but one I e 
* of thoſe ren remesrenThouſand that are about the but 
Throne; where he is ſinging that Song which but 
© was his great Entertainment here; as it's now 

"© his endleſs Joy there; Great and Marvelous are 
© chy Works, O Lord God Almighty \ and juſt 41d 
true are thy ways, O King of Saints. 
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WII we undertook to write an Epitomy of the 
Honow avle Mr. Boyle's Theological 
Works, the following Tratt not being commonly men- 
rioned in the Liſts of his Writings, nor having his 
Name prefixed, it was doubted, whether he was 
the Author of it er not; by ſome who did not com- 
monly reckon it among ft the number of bis Works ,, 
eſpecially ſince it appeared not only without hisName ; 
but with Letters of a Name much different from his, 
hut when we ſaw it in the Liſt of his Works, given 
by Mr. Collier, in his great Dictionary, and upon 
that Account examined and read over the Tratt it 
Jelf, finding the Notions there delivered to quadrate 
with other Parts of bis Writings,and to be built up- 
on a ſimilar way of Arguing, we could not but con- 
clude that Noble Perſon the Aut her of it; nor could 
we imagin ay other Reaſon for his e of his 
Name, except that ChriſtianTemper which concealed 
a great many of his good Works, I mean his Charity 
upon a great many occaſions ; for as he was very li- 
beralto ſeveral Perſons without letting them know 
from whence that Bounty came; ſo the ſame Diſpoſi> 
tion might influence him, to communicate this ſer- 
viceable Book ſecretly, that it might have an unpre- 
judiced Effect, mhoſe Rem ard will be returned openly, 
and which he now enjoys. 
dd 3 Had 
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Had we been convinced that it was his before the 
reſt of his Works were Printed, we ſbould have placed 
it after the Chriſtian Virtuoſo in the firſt Part of 


the firſt Book of bus Mer lu but ſince thoſe two Vo. 


lums were Printed, heforewe bad read this Noble 
Trac that his MN lng ht not he imperſe &, we have 
added it to his Hefe, us un Appendiæ te that firſt 
Part of the firſt Book of the Epitomy; for as in the 
Chriſtian Virtuoſo, be vet only ſhews, how Natural 
Philoſophy may be ſerviceable in leading 1s ro the 
Knowledg of Natural Religion, but likewiſe furniſhe 
es #smith Arguments to prave the truthof the Chri- 
ſtian Religion, ſo in this Trait he makes it appears 
that Keajon leads us to the Knowledge, and belps to 
confirm our Belief of the Truth of that Religion,ſhew- 
ing by ſeveral Inſtances,.. that ſeveral things are be- 
lie ved in other Caſes where the Praof is much mor# 
uncertain then what we have of the Truth of Chriſti: 
anity, ſo that this Trat ſeems to be a. Confirm ation 
of what he bath delivered in the Chriſtian Virtu« 
vio... I am „e J 


: e Readers, 


| \ Humble Servant 
Nichard Boulton. 
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G ſome Confideratio ns about the Re- 
conctl Ge of Reaſon and Religion. 


many, to think, that to em- 
| brace our Religion, we muſt 
renounce . our | Reaſon ; and 
that to be a_ Chriſtian, one 
muſt ceaſe tobe a Man, and what is more, for- 
fake being a PhiloGpher, yet I muſt make this 


Negative Anſwer, That 7 do not think, that 4 
a d 4 Chriſti an, 


| — Hough it be à miſtake amongſt 25 — 
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Chriftian, to he t: ly 2 1s obliged - forego his 
Reaſon; either by denying the Dictates of right 


Reaſon, or by lay 'ng «fide the Oſe of it. In order 


to make this Aſſcrtion good, we ſhall both of. 
fer ſome poſitive: Iaducements, that lead us to 
this Opinion, and produce ſome others, which 
may anſwer ſuch Objections as may probably 
be alledged againſt it. 

And here we would have it noted, that our 
deſign is not ſo much to offer poſitive Proofs of 
the Chriſtian Religion, as to ſhew that the EC. 
ſential Doctrins of the Chriſtian Religion, are 
not repugnant to the Principles of Natural 
Philoſophy, and that a Man nceds not ceaſe to 
be a Rational Creature, or to reject Philoſo- 
phical Tenets, to embrace Religion. Nor are 
we ſollicitous tovindicate the Chriſtians Belief 
of a Deity from being irrational, ſince the ac- 
knowledg ment of it is ſo far from blemiſhing 


_ «Chriſtians Reaſon, that jt bath been eſteemed 
"reaſonable by all Philoſo 


phers, who without 
Revelation, have been only guided by Reaſon. 
And as I think the Atheiſts Philoſophical Obje- 
ctions, not near ſo conſiderable, as ſome of them, 
and all others may eſteem them; ſo a Chriſtian 
is not obliged to make his Faith of a Deity, a 
na Poſtulatum, ſince befides Philoſophical Ar- 


guments, he may alledg ſufficient Hiſtorical 


Proofs, the Miracles which were wronpght by 
Chriſt and his Followers, being undeniable 
Proofs of the Chriſtian Religion, and that God 
muſt be the Author of them. 


But to purſue our propoſed deſign, We might 


firſt ſhew, that the Precepts of Chriſtianity do 
not oblige us to lay aſide our Reaſon in * 
| he” | | Fe . 1 01 
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of Religion, and that the Chriſtian Doctrin con- 
tains nothing that obliges us to do ſo. But to 
invert the Order, we ſhall firſt conſider the 
principal Difficulty, Whether there be a Neceſſuy 


for a Chriſtian to deny bis Reaſon, and then we 


ſhall examin, whether though he needs not, it 
js his Duty to diſclaim his Reaſon. 

But to proceed, to the Conſiderations pro- The Firf 
poſed in this Diſcourſe. 7 ſhall in the firſt place Cemſderoti- 
diſtinguiſh bet wi xt that which the Chriſtian Religion 
it ſelf teaches, and that which is taught by this or 
that Church or Sect of Chriſtians, and much more by 
this or that particular Divine or Sc hoolman. That 
many things are taught concerning the Attri- 
butes and Decrees of God the Myſteries of the 
Trinity, the Incarnation, and other Theologi- 
cal Subjets, about which private Chriſtians, as 
well as Churches of Chriſtians diſagree, is very 
evident, Some Men, through Ambition, Bold- 
neſs, Self-conceit or Intereſt, are apt to intrude 
things, as parts of Religion on others, which 
are both Strangers and Enemies to it, and o- 
thers by indiſcreet Devotion, are apt to increaſe 
the Number and Wonderfulneſs of Myſteries, 
as if Faith was not to elevate, but to trample 
upon Reaſon, or. that things not clearly to be 
proved or underſtoced, were fitteſt to be belie- 
ved. If indeed we conſider, the charitable de- 
ſigns of the Goſpel, and the candid ſimplicity 
ot it's Doctrin; and what wild Speculations 
and Inferences have been father'd upon it, by Me- 

taphyſical Writings, and the Articles ofFaith of 
ſome Churches, the Apoſtles themſelves would 
be puzzled with theſe Doctrins, and St. Paul as 
well as Ariſtotle would diſapprove many of 
- ST 155 thoſe 
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well underſtood nor well applyed, 


thoſe nice Poluts, which would be as little en- 
tertained by an Orthodox Divine, as a Rigid 
Philofopher. Therefore I cannot approve 2ll 
as Goſpel, that is delivered in a Pulpit, or even 
2 Profeſſors Chair : And if Scholaſtick Writers 
?mpoſe upon the Chriſtian Religion, Metaphy- 
fical Speculations, or Human Dotrins, as Mat. 
ters of Faith, | who think Metzphyficks neither 
l jed, fhall deny 
that it will follow, that though ſuch  DoArips 
adopted into the Number of Chriſtian Vertues, 
ſhould be found inconſiſtent with right Reaſon, 
that the Chriſtian Religion muſt be fo too; 
which only conſiſts of that Syſtem of Revealed 


Truths clearly delivered in Scripture, or. what 


is regularly deduced from it. - 


gend Dut Secondly, In the next place, among things 
_—_— that ſcem not Rational in Religion, I make 4 I 


4 


difference betwixt theſe in which wenlightened Rra- 
' fon is manifeſtly a competent Judg, and theſe which 
Natnral Reaſen it ſelf may diſctrn tobe ont of it's 
Sphere. It is certain, that Natural Theology is 
Caffcient to prove the Exiſtence of a Deity ; 
and many of the old Philofophers, unaſſiſted by 
Revelation, were by force of Reatbn led to the 


Knowledg of a God, or a Being ſupremely per- 
fect. And if there be ſuch a Being, many things 
| nes to his Nature, his Will and 

ment o 

of Reaſoa for if our Reafon cannot fully com- 
prehend his Attributes and Perfections, our 


things muſt needs he beyond the Sphere 


Conceptions. of them mult be inadequate; and 


if God is a Being different from all others, ſome 


things ia his Nature and Manner of Exiſtence, 
muſt be without Analogy in inferior Beings 3 
as 2 14 93 * * ; or 


Manage- 


Sf 
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for even in Man, the Coexiſtence and Union 
of the Soul and Body is. without a Preſident or 
Parallel in Nature. And thongh the Truth of 
this Union may be, the manner was never pro- 
ved, nor ever will be clearly underſtood in this 
Life. And if God he Omnipotent, he muſt be 
able to perform, what no other Agent can Pa- 
rallel, nor can we, whoſe Knowledg is finite, 
and judg of things by Analogy, conceive the 
manner of the Performance; as ho a ſufficient 
Quantity of the difperſed Matter of a dead Bo- 
dy may be recollected, and being reunited with 
the Soul, may reconſtitute a living Man, and 
compleat the Reſurrection, or how Matter was 
created out of Nothing; or how ſuch Rational 
and Intelligent. Beings as Human Souls were 
produced: As for Angels, meer Philoſophy can- 
not evince their Exiſtence, thongh it may the 
Poſſibility, An d ſince God is as Wiſe as Pow» 
erful, ſuch conſpiring Atttibutes may produce 
Cantrivances and frame Deſigns, which we 
cannot hope to Underſtand, much Jeſs Com- 
prehend; ſo that there way be many things 
relating to a Deity above the reach of Human 
Reaſon, Not that all theſe things are incom- 
pre henſible hen once propoſed, but that Rea- 
gr alone could not diſcover them, and these- 


re the Knowledg of them muſt be owing to 
ivine Revelation. And if God vouchſafes to 
Viſcover to us, in reſpeft of bis Nature and 
Attributes, what we cannot know without 
his Information; and ſince we know, that 
whatever he ſays muſt be true, we have more 
Reaſon to believe what he ſays of himſelf and 
divine things, than what we ſhould be able 2 

; gueſs 
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gueſs at about them, by the Anolopy of things 
of an infigitely diſtant Nature, or Maxims for. 
med according to the Nature of inferior Things. 
It then he reveals to us, that there is in the 
God head, three diſtinct Perſons, which make 
one God, fiace we believe God's Teftimony in 
all other Cafes, we ought to believe it concern. 
ing himſelf, and acknowledg, that in an Tocom- 
prehenſible Being, there may be naparallelled 


manner of Exiſtence, though we cannot under- 


ſtand it, ſiuce in our ſelves we cannot compre- 
bend, how a Body and an Immaterial Spirit 
ſhould be united, ſo as to make up one Man. 
And though in ſuch Cafes, our Reafon ſeems 
to be captivated, yet our Reafon obliges us to 
that Submiſſion; and he who believes what Di- 
vine Writings teach, rather than what he might 
1magin without Information, does not renounce, 
-but only ſuffers his Reaſon to be guided by an 
omniſcient iatallible luſtructor, who can teach 
him more than his Reaſon, or any Body elſe 
could diſcover to him. 

To confirm this Propoſition, we ſhall make 
Uſe of the Teſtimony »f a French Virtuoſe, who 
ſpeaking of a Paradox of Galileo's, that makes 


a Point equal to a Circle, he adds, confequently 


one may ſay, that all Circles are equal between 
themſelves,cach of them being equal to a point, 


where though the Imagination may be over- 


come by this Idea or Notion, Reaſon will allow 


it. To which he adds, 1 know ſeveral other 


Excellent Perſons, who conclude the ſame thing 
other ways, but all acknowledg, that Indivik- 
ble and fafiaite fo drown the Mind of Man, that 
he is at a loſs what to pitch on, when he con- 

tem- 


S 
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templates them; ſo that Galilæs is not the only 
Fhiloſopher, who hath confeſſed that the Attri- 
butes of Infinite went beyond his Reaſon, 

Another Inſtance, which may confirm this 
Propoſitions, is, a Paſſage in the ſecond Part of 
Des Cartes Principles of Philoſophy, Numb. 34. 
where ſpeaking of the Circle Matter makes, as 
it moves through places leſs and leſs, he ſays, 
Fatendum tamen eſt in motu iſto. aliquid reperiri, 
quod mens quidem Noſt ra percipit eſſe verum ſed ta- 
men quo pate fiat non comprehendit, nempe di vi ſio- 
nem quarund am particularum Materie in inſini 
tum, ſiwe indefinitum, atq, in tot partes, ut nulla 
Capttatione, deter minare poſſimus tam ex iguam, quix 
inteilig amus ipſam in alias ad har minores reip- 

ſa efſe diviſam. And ſays he, though we can- 


not comprehend: this indefinite diviſion, ue 
ought not to. doubt of the Truth of it, ſince it 
is of ſuch a Nature, as cannot be comprehend- 
ed by our finite Underſtandings. 


If Quantity then may puzzle the Reaſon of 


ſuch extraordinary Wits, which is a Natural, 


nay Mathematical Object of Contemplation, 
and the Subject of the ſtricteſt Demonſtrations 
in Mathematicks 3 why ſhould we think much 
to believe or acknowledge, that God's Attri- 


- buteswho is Eſſentially an Infinite Being, and ens 
ung alariſſimum, and ſeveral other things, which 
Revelation only gives us the Know ledg of, 


contain ſomething our finite Underſtandings 
cannot com prehend. 


But to proceed to the third Conſideration, 
- which is, That there 5s a great difference betwixt Conſiderati> 
a Do&rins being repugnant to the general and well on. 
weighed Rules of Reaſon, in the forming of ob 


$ 
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Rules it may be ſuppoſed to have been duly conſide- 
Ted, and it ir diſagreeing with Axioms, at the E- 
Rabliſhment whereof, the Deftrin in queſtion was 
probably never thought of. There ere indeed ſe- 
veral Rules much eſteemed, and uſeful when 
reſtrained to thoſe things from which they a. 
Toſe, and others of the fame Nature, which 
onght not to be uſed againſt thoſe Divine Do- 
ctrins diſconſdnant to them; for thoſe Rules 
being built upon the ' Obſervation of Natural 
And Mora things, fixce* Reafon muſt acknow- 
Tedg ſome things our of it's: Sphere, it is poſſi- 
ble, that 'thotigh'thoſe Rules may hold in infe- 
Tior Beings for which ttfey were deſigned, they 
may not extend to that infinitely ſingular Being, 
God, and other Divine Matters, which were 
not confdere d, when thoſe Rules were made. 
"And if we conftder God, as the Author of the 
Univerſe, and the Eſtabliſmer of the Laws of 
Motion, whofe Concourſe is neceſſary to pre- 
ſer ve the Effect of every particular Phyſical A. 
gent, we muſt Acknowledg, that when he with- 


bolds his Concourſe; or changes ithoſe Laws of 


vy hen caſt iuto the flery furnace, When Cod Al- 


Motion, Which depend upon his Will, all the 
Axioms and Theorems of Natural Philoſophy 
moſt be in validated; theſe ſuppoſing the Eſta- 
bliſhed Laws of Motion among ſt the Parts of the 
Uriverſe, upon which all the Phenomtmæ of Na- 
ture depend. It's a Rule in Natural Philofophy, 


that Cauſe nectſſarie ſemper apunt quuntum paſſin, 


but it follows not thence, that fire muſt burn 
Daniel: three Compauions, or their Cloatbs, 


mighty wiendrew his Concourſe to the Opera- 


tion of che Flames, or Supergaturally defended | 
t 


+ 5 
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theit qadies. Philoſophers have always taught, 
that When Men are Dead, they connot be 
brought co Life again, Which though true ac- 
cording to the Courſe of Nature, yet God may 
reunite-theSoul to the Body, if the Organization 
be not too much vitiated; or he may ſo alter the 
fabrick of the Body as to makeit fit to exerciſe 
the Function of theBody ;and though Miraculous 
Effects are not to be attributed toPbyficalAgents, 
yet we may believe the ſame things when aſcribed 
to(z0d, or Agents aſſiſted byhis Supernatural po- 
er. That a Manborn blind ſhould recover bis fight 
by the application of Clay and Spittle, as in- 
credible if done hy Man, but we may believe, 
that the Son of God was able to perform it; 
und the like may be ſaid of all thoſe Miracles 
done by the Aſſiſtance of Divine Power. For 
it argues not our Belief irrational, becauſe ſuch 
things could not be done according to the 
Courſe of Nature, but they muſt be proved 
either impoſſible to the Power of God, or that 
the Records we have of them are not ſufficient 
Teſtimonies, the later of which is foreign to 
our preſent Diſcourſe. And as the Rules in 
reſpe& of Agents will not all hold in God, nei- 
ther will they in reſpect of ſome of his Attri- 
butes. For in point of Juſtice, where we think 
our ſelves competent Judges of what may or 
may not be doue, in ſome Caſes, God's ſupreme 
Dominion, as Maker and Governour of the 
World, ſets him above ſome of thoſe Rules, 
yet I ſay not above all thoſe Rules of Juſtice, 
which oblige idferior Beings, and even Mo- 
'narchs themſelves. And not to mention bis 
Power of pardoning and relaxing his own 
Right, his Fower of Afflicting without —_ _ 
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vocation given may be an Inſtance, But we 
ſhall not enter upon a Controverſie de jure De; 
in Creaturas, either in relation to what it is 
founded on, or how far it extends; yet God 
by his Right of Dominion, without any Viola- 
tion of the Laws of Juſtice, might have deſtroy. 
ed Adam and Eve before they tranſgreſſed, or 
had a Command layed upon them; for Man be. 


ing a piece of God's Workmanſhip, unleſs ob- 


liged by Promiſe or Contra to limit his Pow. 
er, he was no more obliged to preſer ve Adam 
and Eve long alive, than a Lamb or a Pidgeon , 
and therefore as he might take away the Lives 
he had given thoſeCreatures, when he pleaſed fo 
to let the Angels know his Power, or for other 
Reaſons, he might have ſuddenly deſtroyed A- 
dam and Eve, if he had pleaſed, though they 


had never offended. And by the ſame Reaſon, 


he might have annihilated them, being no more 
obliged to continue the Exiſtence of a Nobler 
than aa laferior Creature. And though there is 
a difference betwixt God's reſuming Adam's 


ad an laferior Creatures Being; but if any, 


ſecute this, we ſhall take Notice of the Reſult | 


| are not. 


this muſt concern ſome other of his Attributes, 
not his Juſtice, that allowing bim to reſume 
what he had lent, or to lay Afflictions leſs than 
that Good could countervail. But not to pro- 


ot this and the foregoing Conſiderations, whych 
is, that Truths divinely revealed, may ſeem 
repugnant to the Dictates of Reaſon, when they 
Nor-does Chriſtianity oblige us to 


queſtion thoſe Rules, when duly applyed to what 
they were deſigned for, but when unduly ap- 


abſolute 


plyed to God, and his Nature, or his 
Pplyed to on | * Foner 
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Power and Will, fo that we tej & not but oaly 
limit thoſe Rules, and may ſafely admit them, 
when reſtrained to their due Bounds, 

The want of limitiag ſeyeral Axioms deli- 
vered in General Terms, hath made many Lear- 
ned Men Subject to Errors, and ſay, ſome 
things are true in Philoſophy, and falſe in Di- 
vinity, and the contrary. As that a Virgin 
ſhould gave à Child, and continue ſo, is thought 
an Article, which Divinity aſſerts to be true, 
ind Philoſoph / denys. But this miſtake might 
have been prevented, by Wording the Propos 
lition more cautiouſly and fully; -for though 
Phyſically a Virgia cannot bring forth a Child, 
which is to ſay, according to the Courſe of Na- 
ture; but indefigitely ſpeaking, without con- 
laing the Effect to Phyſical Agents only, hi- 
loſophy cannot deny aVirgia to be a Motherʒthe 
Author of Nature not being confined to the 
ways of Working of Finite Agents; for he may, 
out of the Subſtance of a Woman, torm a Man, 
without the help of a Man, as well as in the 
beginning, he formed a Woman out of the Sub- 
ſtance of a Man, without the help of a Woman. 
Thus, that Iron being heavier than Water, will 
ink in it, if not upheld by another Bedy, is 
true in Natural Philoſophy ; but as Phy licks 
lead Men to the acknowledgment of a God, if 
deinterpoſes his Power, he may make it ſwim, 
either by withholding his Concourſe from the 
Agents, whatever is theCauſe of Gravity, or by 
ſome other unknown ways, as a Load · ſtone may 
uſpend a piece oflron in the Air without couch» 
ug it, though the Air contributes leſs to the ſu- 
laining of jt than Water would. 


e e Carteſius 
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Carteſizs,who aſcribes ſo great abower to Mat- | 
ter & Motion, was far from thinking, that what 
was impoſſible to them wasimpeſibletoGod, that 
th * urged by an Argument which likely to bea 

ſtrong Temptation, to limii God's Omnipotence; 5 
yet helagenioullyconfeſſ.s iu a private Letter. For f 
my Part, I chin we ought not to ſay of any thing, that J 
et 1g impoſſible to God. For all that is true and good j 
being aependent on his Almightineſs, 1 dare not ſo N 
much as ſay, that God cannot make a Mount ain p 
wethout a Valley, or cannot make it true, that one R 
and two hall not make three; but I ſay only, that b 
be bath given me aSoul of ſuch a Nature, that I can- 

not conceive a Mountain without a Valley, nor that 

the argragate of one and of tw? ſhall not make three, 5 
&c. and / /ay only,that ſuch things imply a Contra- , 
dition in my Conception. And agreeable to this 

in his Principles of Philoſophy, he gives the R 
following Caution, Quod ut ſatis tuto, & ſine 
errandi peric ulo ao grediamur, ea nobis Camela elt 0 
utenauim, ut ſemper quam maxime recordemur & — 


Deum Auto: em rerum «ſe 1: finitum, & nos omnino 
finitos. | q 
The Fourth But to proceed to the Fourth Conſideration, 9 


Cenſiderati- In the next place, I think we ought to diſt ing uiſb * 
a. between Reaſon conſidered in it ſelf, and Reaſon con- * 
ſidered in the Exerciſe of it, by this or that Philo- D 

| 


ſopher, or by this or that Man, or by this or that 
Company, or Society of Men, whather all of one Self du 
or of more, or to ſpeak more in abſtract, I di- = 
ſtinguiſh betwixr Reaſon in abſtrafto, and in a 


concreto. For whatever the faculty of ReaſonisY “ 
in it ſelf,the Ratiocinations are made by Men, fl * 
either ſingly or concurring in the ſame Ratio- — 


cinations and Opinions; and therefore it the 
| Reaſon- 
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Reaſoning faculty is not made the beſt uſe of, 
it does nat follow, that what thwarts their Rea- 
ſonings, muſt thwart the Dictates of right Rea- 
ſon ; for Man having a Will and affections as 
well as an Intellect, though our Judgments and 
Tenents ſhould be made with an unbyaſſed Un- 


derſtanding; yet Iatellectual Weakneſs, Pre- 


judices or Prepoſſeſſionsby Cuſtom, Education, 
Cc. or Iatereſt, Paſſions, Vices, &c ſo much 
Influence them, that we make few Concluſions, 
or eſpouſe few Opinions, which are the true 


Reſults of Reaſon, without ſome Perſonal Diſa- 


bility, Prejudice or Fault. 

But to coaſider the extent of this Diſtinction, 
not only whole Sects, both in Religion and Phi- 
loſophy, are Subject to Prepoſſeſſions , Envy, 
Ambition, Intereſt, aud other Miſguides, as 
well as ſingle Perſons, nay further, the whole 
Body of Mankind may be tainted with prejudi- 
ces and errors, even from their Childhood, and 
ſome trom their Birth, which continue undiſ- 
cerned, and conſequently unreformed. 

And Carteſixs begins his Principles of Philo- 
ſophy to this Purpoſe; for, ſays he, becauſe we 
were born Children, we often make wrong Judg- 
ments of things, which we are apt to retain all 
our Lives; which radicated Prejudices, ſo often 
miſlead our Jud ments, that he ys, he found no 
other way to ſecure himſelf from their Iaffuence 
but once in his Life time to doubt of all that he 
had till then believed. And the llluſtrious Ve- 
rulam, having told us; that the Mind of Man 
is beſieged with four differing kinds of Idole, 
or Phantoſms, ſome of which are got by] Con- 


verſation and Diſcourſe one with another; 
ce 2 others 


———— 
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others prec:ed from te By potbeſis or Theoreme 
and Opinions of Fhiloſophers, and perverſe 


ways of Demonſiration- Others are Perſonal 


to this or that Man, proceeding from his Edu- 
cation, Temperament, Studies, &c.and others 
he calls Iolatribas, being founded in human 
Natureor the Tribe of Mankiad, of which he 
diſcourſes of feven or cight: As that Man's. In- 
telieft hath an innate propenſity to ſuppoſe 
'preater order, and equality in things that it 
fade, and being unable to acquieſce, it always 
tends turther and further, beſides Mankind hath 
ſeveral other innate Prejudices, which he judi- 


. cioully eadeavours to remove. 


Now if innate unheeded prejudices and pro- 
penſities to Errors are apt to ſway all Mankind, 


about things which are veither Divine nor Mo- 


ral, nor Political, but Phyſical, where attain- 
ments are pleaſant and not attended with di- 
ſtaſtful coulequences, not only a particular Phi- 
loſopher or Sect, but the Generality of Men 
may be fuf c&ed of ſecret propenſities to ert 
about Divine things, and be indiſpoſed to ad- 
mit Truths, which both lay open the weakneſs 
of Nature aud our Perſonal Diſabilities; ſo as 
0 mortiiy cur Fride and Ambition, and afford 
the Mind ſo Pure and Chaſte a Light as to diſ- 
cover our Vices aud Faults, and often croſs 
our Deſigns and Intereſt. 

So that ſeveral of thoſe Idols my Lord Bacon 
takes notice of, which per vert Men's Judgments 


in reſpec of things Natural, may have the ſame 


Effect in reſpect of Supernatural Things, Thus 
if ſomethings have once pleaſed the Underſtan- 


. ding, we are apt to incline all other things to 
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ſuffrage with them, though Inducemencs to the 
contrary are more Numerous or Conſiderable. 
He further obſerves, taat Man is apt to eſteem 
his Seaſes, and other Perceptions, as the Mea- 
ſures of Things, and that the Underſtanding 
is not ſiucerely diſpoſed to receive Truth, but 
rather an In fuſion of ad ventitious Colours from 
the Will and Aﬀ: Yin ; ſo that he is more in- 
clined to believe what he woilt have true aud 
to reject others upon grounds which do not in- 
fer their fallity. Now if theſe things are ap- 
plyed to divine Fruths, and we conſider, that 
ja Youth we are wont to converſe with Cor po- 
real things, and that our Affections which have 
them for their Objects ſway ns, Men may well 
be prone to frame ſach Notjuns of Divine as they 
of other things of @ different and meanerNature; 
or reject them, becauſe not analogous to ſuch 
things ag were uſually the Meaſures of Truth 
and Falſity. And if we conſider Mau's imbred 
Pride, which iaclined even Adam in Paradice, 
to affect being like God, knowing Good and E- 
vil, no wonder Men make their preſent Notions, 
their Senſes, Inclinations, and Intereſt, the Stan- 
dard of Eſtimating other thiags, whether 
Natural or Revealed. And as Heraclitus com- 
plained, that every Man ſonght the Knowledg 
of Natural Things in himſelf, and not in 
the World; ſo we may, that Mea ſeek all the 
Knowledg they may or will admit, either from 
themſelves or the Univerſe, inſtead of the Om- 
niſcient Author of them both. And if turther, 
in Phiſical things, where one would think Ra- 
tional Beings ſhould ſeek Truth, with no other 


deſign than to find and enjoy it, out under- 
| e ſtandings 
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ſtandings are ſo byaſſed by our Wills and Af. 
tections, no wonder, if we allow the fall of our 
firſt Parents, that our Paſſions and Intereſt, and 
frequently our Vices ſhould miſlead our Intel- 
lects about thoſe revealed Truths, ſeveral of 
. which are above our comprehenſions, and more 
contrary to our inclinations. 

The Fifth And think, There may be a great Difference 
Conſiderati- het wi xt things contrary to right Reaſon, or ſo much 
. as to any true Philoſophy, and their being comrary 
to the received Opinions of Philoſophers, or to the 
Principles or Concluſions of, of this or that Sect of 
them. And here I may apply what Clemens A. 
lexandrinus ſaid on another occaſion, that Phi- 
loſophy was neither Peripatetical, Stoical nor 
Epicurean, but whatever amongſt all of them 

was fit to be approved. | 
And indeed,if we examin the Opinions of ſe- 
veralSedts of Philoſophers, in thoſePoints,where 
they hold things repugnant, to Theological 
Truths, many are ſo ill grounded and difagree- 
able. amoagſt themſelves, that an Inquiſitive 
Examiner would have little Reaſon to admit 
them, as a Philoſopher only, though he had 
none to reject them as a Chriſtian. As fer the 
Peripeteticks, who have chiefly QueſtionedChri- 
ſtiananity for ſome time, their Doctr ins are in 
a great Meaſure exploded, and ſcarce any of the 
Modern Philoſophers, who allow themſelves the 
free uſe of their Reaſon, believe, that an Ele- 
ment of Fire is lodged nnder the ſuppoſedSphere 
of the Moon, or that Heaven conſiſts of Solid 
Ords, that Celeſtial Bodies are ingenerable & 
incorruptible, that the Heart is the Origio of 
the Nerves, and the Torrid Zone * 
7 * 3 2; 
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ble, and a great many other Doctt ins which a 
Corpuſculartar. thiaks not worth confute- 
ting. 

And as for the Zpicareans and the Somatici,the? 
they are more formidable Enemies roChr iftzani- 
ty, yet none of them entertain any Opinion in- 
conſiſtent with it, which is not as repugnant to 


Reaſon, or at leaſt cannot be demouſtrated by 


it. And as for thecærteſant who lay aſide all Su- 
ala Revelations in their Enquiries into 

atural things, they hoth think and very plau- 
ſibly prove, the two firſt of Fpicarn:'s three 
Principles; That the Bodies, he calls Atoms 
are indiviſible, and that there is a Facurm, to 
he as repugnant to Reaſon as the Epienreans think 
the Notion of an Incorporeal Subſtance, the 
Creation of the World, or the Immortality of 
the Soul. And as for the S»marici, what Mr. 
Hobbs hath ſaid, hath nut perſwaded me from 
the Truth of any thing | believed heforc, even 


in Natural Philofophy, having neither diſco- 


vered new Truths nor old Errors, having upon 
ſome occaſions but it proved his ow gOpinions, 
and but weakly oppoſed his Adverſaries. a 


But to examin the Fundamental Maxim of all 
his Phi ſic ks, vx. Thar nothing is removed, but by 4 


Body conti guous & moved, tor if this be true, it may 
de asked, how there comes to beLocal Motion in 
the World; for either all the Parts ofMatter,that 
compoſe the Univerſe, have Motion belonging 


to their Nature, or ſome Parts of Matter have 


this Motive Power, and ſome have not, or elſe 
all of them are without Motion. If Motion be- 
longs to Matter, to allow, that deſtroys his Hy- 


. pothefis, if ſome Parts of Matter have Motion 


ee 4 | Naturally 
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eu and others not, then the Aſſertion 
cannot be Univerſally true; for though it may 
hold in the quieſcent Parts it cannot in the o- 
thers, ſince it appears not, why a Body, to 
which Motion is Natural, may not move with. 
out a Motion given by another contiguous Body 
moved. And if Motion Naturally belongs to 
no Body, but each wants another to move it, 
we may ask, how any thing comes to be moved 
locally, which is evident; for it no Part of 
Matter hath any Motior, dut what it receives 
from the [Impulſe of another contiguous, and 
there is nothing bnt Matter in the World, how 
ſhould Bodies come by Motion, ſince they have 
it not by their own Nature, nor can receive it 
from External Agents. If Mr. Hobbs ſays, that 
Motion was impreſſed on ſome Parts of Matter 
by God, we allow that, but that will not an- 
Iwer his end, ſpeaking agreeably to his own 
Hypotheſis. For we may ask,whether the Sy- 
preme Being, the Aſſertion refers to, be a Cor - 
poreal or an Incorporeal Subſtance. 

If it be Incorporeal, and yet the Efficient 
Cauſe of Motion in Bodies, then it cannot be 
univerſally true, that all Bodies moved are ſo 
by a Body contiguous in Motion. For accord- 
ing to our ſuppoſition, the Bodies that God 
moves, either himſelf, or by the intervention 
of an Immaterial Being, are not moved by a 
Contiguous Body, but an Incorporeal Spirit. 
But ſince Mr. Hobbs is thought to believe the 
Notion of an Immaterial Subſtance abſurd, and 
to imply a Contradiction, and ſince, if God be 
not an Immaterial Subſtance, he muſt conſe- 
queatly be Material and Cor poreal, n 


4. | 
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ing no third Subſtance, if Mr. Hebb'; Deity be * 


a 

Cor poreal, the ſame Difficulties will occur, that 

k were before mentioned; for calling this Body, 
0 will not alter it from a true Body, and conſe- 
quently a Portion of this Divine Matter muſt 
y be contiguous and moved, before it can move 
0 a part of the Mundane Matter, which it cannot 
. be without another Portion of Divine Matter, 3 
d ualifyed to impreſs a Motion, nor can this but 
f y another. x 
eg Beſides, it will make Confuſion in giying the 
d Phy ſical Cauſes of things, if we diſtinfuiſh ac- 
W curately betwixt Mundane Bodies andYDiviac, 
e nor does it appear, how this core | Body 
it will make good the Hypotheſis ; fer it miy he 
at asked, how this Divine Matter comes by this 
er Local Motion ? if it hath it from it's own Na- 
- ture, ſince the Epicureans aſſert the ſame of their 
'n Atoms, how Mr. Hobb's Opinion will appear, 


ſince the Mundane Matter is as likely to have 
congenit Motion, as that what is Corporcal 
can be God, and capahle of giving it Motion, 
nt to do which it's Subſiſteace muſt be divided jhto 


be as many Parts, as there are Corpulcles in the 
ſo World, which move ſeparate from thoſe near 
d- them. Beſides, according to the ſuppoſition 
od theſe Divine Bodies are true Bodies, yet are not 
on moved by Bodies contiguous and moved, but 
a by an innate Motion, flowing from their Eſ- 
it. ſence or Nature, ſince no ſuch Body is pretend- 
he ed to exiſt, that is not to be refered to either 
nd Mundane or Divine Matter. To conclude, ſince 
be Local Motion moſt be in one or both of theſe 


ſe- two Matters, it muſt be Natural to one of them, 
e- accordiag to Mr. Hobbs, for though he Sar 
ng n | eq 


* 
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ed an Immaterial Being, it could not produce * 

Motion in any Body, ſince he ſays, no Body can P' 

be moved, except by another contiguous and 1 
moved. | 

And though this Poſition might be granted, rs 


as cautionſly propoſed by Carteſas, who attri- 
buted the firſt impulſe of Motion to God, and Fe 
that he preſerved it, yet as it is propoſed by | 


Mr. Hobb's Followers, there appears no com. mn 
ent Reaſon to admit it. 1 
As to that ſaying of Divines as well as Philo- * 

ſophers, That ſuch or ſach an Opinion is true P 


ia Divinity, but falſe in Philoſophy ; or on the b 
contrary, Philoſophically true, or Theological- 0 
ly fülſe. To determin how well grounded ; 
theſe Expreſſions are, we ſhall conſider, that ſor 
Philoſophy may ſignity two things very diffe- 
rent. For firſt, it is uſed to ſigaity a Syſtem of 
the Do grins of a particular Sect of Philoſo- Hof; 
Phers. gut in a more general Acceptation of 5 , 
the Term,it may comprehend all thoſe Truths 4 
or Doctrine, which Man's Natural Rea ſon, free 87 


from Prejudices and Partiality, and aſſiſted by 515 
Learning, Attention, Exerciſe, Experiments, 1 
Sc. may evidently make out, or by neceſſary " 


Conſequences infer from clear and certain 
Principles. 1 
, . This being premiſed, we are further to ob- 
ſerve, that many Opinions are maintained by 
ſeveral Sects of Chriſtians, or by the Schools of 
More than one or twoSeRs, which either belong 
not tothe Chriſtian Religion, or ought not to 
be eſteemed Parts of it, unleſs the Philoſophi- 
cal Principles and Ratiocinations, on which 
they are ſuppoſed to be founded, and not _ 
r pre 


. 
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preſs or bare Revelation agree with right Reg- 


ſon. 


So that if Philoſophy be taken in. the firſt 


Sence, it's teaching things repugnant to Theo- 


logy,in a large and vulgar Sence, will not con- 
clude any thing to purpoſe againſt the Chri- 
ſtian Religion. But if Philoſophy be taken in 
the later and true Sence, and Divinity only 
for a Syſtem of thoſe Articles, clearly revealed 
in the Scriptures, nothing is falſe in Philoſa- 
phy ſo underſtood, that js true in Divinity thus 
explained; for it is not likely, that God being 
the Author of Reaſon, as well as Revelation, 
ſhould oblige Men to believe as true, what Rea- 
ſon may reject as falſe. 
Let if by ſaying, ſuch a thing is true in Divi- 
nity, but falſe in Philoſophy, we ſhould mean; 
that if the Doctrin was pio poſedto a meer Phi- 
loſopher, to be judged of, according to the 


Principles of his Sect, or according to what 
he, not having heard of the Chriſtian Re li- 


gion, or it not being daly propoſed, would 
reject it, the way of ſpeaking ought tobe al- 
lowed; but then it is to be ſuppoſed, that he 
would reject the Articles of Faith, not becauſe 
they could not be proved, but as being found- 
ed on Revelation, which he may not haye 
heard of, or hath not had it fairly propoſed; 
ſo that he muſt as a Rational Man, reje& them 


as Proofleſs. And as the ſame Philoſopher will 
be cautious, of admitting any thing that is not 


proved, it it be Philoſophical, yet he will de 
cautious how he rejects things as falſe and im- 


poſſible, in Matters which ſeem to be beyond 


the reach of Natural Reaſon, eſpecially if Lear- 
W. „ ned 
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"ned Mea pretend to know ſomething of them by 
Divine Revelation, which though he will not es- 
ſily believe true, yet he will allow, if it be pro- 
ved true, to be a proper Medium to evizce 
Truthe, which he could not diſcover by meer 
Natural Reaſon, Indeed ſach a Philoſopher 
would reject the Articles of Faith, were they 
only to be judged of by the DiQates of Natural 
Philoſophy; yet he would only pronounce 
them falſe, ſuppoſiag the Arguments which al- 
ledge the Teſtimony of Divine Revelation, are 
not ſufficient in their kind; for, as he would 
not eaſily believe any thing in Nature, diſa- 
greeable to the eſtabliſhed Laws of Natüre; fo 
he would not eaſily pronounce his Judgment of 
any thing beyond the Sphere of Nature. He 
will indeed expect as much Proof of the Divine 
Teſtimony, as the Nature of the thing will re- 
quire or allow, yet he will noe be unwilling to 
acknowledg, that God who is the Author of 
that Teſtimony,can do and know more than we 
can explain how he can diſcover, or conceive, 
| how any Phyſical Agent can perform. 
Io countenance,what we have been offering, 
we ſhall add, the Suffrage of a Philoſopher 
mentioned in Carteſius, who is accuſed of ex- 
cluding Theology out of his Philoſophy, what 
he ſays, being to our preſent purpoſe, his 
Words are, Si forte Nobis Deus de ſcipſo, wel 
aliis, aliquid revelet, quod Naturales Ingenii ne 
ſtri vires ex cedat, qualia ſunt Myſteria hicarna- 
tioniss & Trinitatis, non recuſabimss illa credere, 
quamvis non clare Intellig amus, nec allo modo mi- 
rabimur; malta eſſe tum in immenſa ejus Natura, 
1 | tum 
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tum etiam in rebus ab illo crtatis, que captum no- 
ram excedant. 

And tho the maigScruples ſaid to be ſuggeſted 
by Philoſophy, againſt ſome myſterious Articles 
| of Religion, ariſe chicfly, becauſe the Medus of 
thoſe things is not eaſily conceived, or hard 
to be explained, the confidence they are aſſet- 
ted with, is the chief Force of theſe Objections: 
for ſeveral things are maintained by the School | 
Divine, not contained in the Scriptures, which 4 
may be applyed to what we are conſidering, | 
the Scripture only aſſerting the Thing, to which 
the Schools add the Afodus, And as the School 
Divines determina many things without Book; 
ſo the Objections againſt what the Scripture 
delivers, arc grounded upon the Errors of the 
School Philoſophers, who ſtyle their Conceits 
Metaphyſical Truths. | 

But to proceed, to the Conſideration chiefly 
intended, viz. That the Modus of a revealed 
Truth, is either very hard, or not at all explicable, 
But it will therefore follow, that the thing is 
irrational, if it's Proofs are ſufficient in their 
kind ; for in Philoſophy ſeveral things are ad- 
mitted, whoſe Modus cannot be explained, or 
perhaps conceived; for an Inſtance of which, 
we may urge the Union of the Soul and Body 
in Man, none being able to explain Phyſically; 
how an Immaterial Subflance can guide and de- 
termin and excite the Motion of tbe Body, yet 
cannot produce Motion in it, or how an lu- 
corporeal Subſtance ſhould receive from a Bo- 
dy, the Impreſſions of Pain and Pleaſure, and 
other Properties of this Union; nor can we 
conceive how the intimate Union is made - 

twi 
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twixt a Spirit and a Body; fo that the former 
cannot at pleaſure quit the later. And it is az 
difficult to explain phy ſically, how theſe diffe. 
rent Beings came to be united, as how they are 
kept from parting, And if to avoid explicating 
the Modus of this Union betwixt the Soul and 
Body, it be ſaid, that the former is but a Con- 
texture of the finer and more ſubtle Parts of 
the later, the Abſtruſeneſs of the Union will 
be. ſhifted off, but the Doctt in will not much 
relieve us; for thoſe that aſſert the Soul to be 
Corporeal, have a Modus to explain that is in- 
explicable. It appears not, how meer Matter 
can form Syllogyſms, have Conceptions of U- 
niverſals, and iaveat ſpeculative Sciences and 
Demonſtrations, and be capable of thoſe things 
Thich are peculiar to Man alone. 

Upon what hath been ſaid ia this and the firſt 
Section, we ſhall make this Reflection, viz, 
That it we lay aſide all the irrationalOpinions, 
that are unreaſonably fithered on the Chriffi- 
an Religion, and all erroneous Conceits repug. 


- nant to Chriſtianity, 'which have been ground- 


leſly fathered uponPhiloſophy,the ſeemingCon- 
traditions betwixt Divinity and true Fhiloſo. 
phy, will be but few, and the realones none at all; 

The ſixth Conſideration is, Fhat à thing may, 


cmſiderati · if ſingly or preciſcly cor ſidered, appear unreaſonable, 
= | 


which yet may be very credi ble, if conſidered as a part 


of,or a manifeſt conſequence from a Deftrin that is 


bighly ſo. When Aſtronomers tell us, that the Sun, 


which to ſight appears ſo ſmall, is above a hun- 
dred and threeſcore times bigger than the Globe 
of the Earth, which is forty times bigger than the 
Moon, it at firſt ſeems incredible. But ſince 

Aſtronomers, 
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Aſtronomers, by finding the Diametot of the 
Earth, and obſerving the Paralaxes of Planets, 
have determined the Proportions of theſe 
three Bodies, Learged Men admit' what they 
affirm. | 

do the Relations of Earthquakes, extending 
hundreds of Miles, Eruptions of Fire, that have 
burnt up large ſcopes ofLand,the blow ing up of 
new Mountains by their owa Fires,the caſting up 
of Iſlands in the See, and other unqueſtionable 
Prodigies, if atteſted but by ordinary Witneſſes, 
would be thought incredible, but the Circum- 
Rances of the Relations gain our Aſſent. 

If you conſider, what Geometricians teach 
upon the ſixteenth Propoſition of the third Book 
of Euclid (containing a Theorem about the 
Tangent and the Circumference of a Circle } 
it will appear, that Geometricians have propo- 
ſed greater Paradoxes than Philoſophers or Di- 
vines. And though ſeveral & thoſe things have 
been queſtioned, yet what is allowed, contains 
things ſo ſtrange, that Philoſophers not well 
acquainted with that Propoſition, and it's Co- 
rollaries, will think them incompi ehenſible or 
incredible, yet they are demonſtrable and legi- 
timately deducible from an acknowledged 
Truth. | 

And even ſeveral Magnetical Phænomena, na- 
kedly propoſed, ſeem incredible, yet thoſe ac- 
quainted with Magnetical Philoſophy, without 
particular Tryals, believe them, being conſo- 
nant to the Doctt in of Magnetiſm ; and though 
an Ordinary Philoſopher would, a Magnetical 
Philoſopher would not think it unreaſonable, 


that fa Load-ſtone ſhould draw a 
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Needle to it, and the other drive it from it, and 
that a Needle in a Sea Compals, after it hath 
deen cat ryed ſeveral hundred Leagues without 
varying, it's declination ſhould ſuddenly point 
at a part of the Horizon, ſeveral Degrees dif. 
ferent from what it did before; to which we 
might add, ſeveral other Inſtances about Mag- 
netical Bodies. * 
Therefore when any thing is objected againſt 
in Scripture, as incredible, we are not only to 
conſider, whether if it were not delivered in 
that Fook, we ſhould think it worthy to be be- 
lie ved or rejected; but whether it is fo improba- 
ble, that all the-Proofs brought for the Antho. 
rity of the Scriptures, are rather to be rejected, 
rather than this recommended by that Authori- 
ty ought to be believed; I ſay; when it is mani- 
feſtly recommended by that Authority, becauſe 
it not clearly delivered in Scripture, or is not 
fal: ly deduced thence, fo far as it wants of that 
clearneſs, we may deny our Aﬀent. 

To countenance what [have ſaid, I ſhall add 
the Teſtimony of Socinus, who was accounted a 
ſtric Eximiner of whatever he admitted, who 
in his Confe ſſion in his ſecond Epiſtle to Ardreas 
Duditius, Tiys, Jam vero ut rem in pauca conft- 
ram, quod ad meas aliorumve Opiniones, que no- 
vt atis pre ſe jerunt ſpeciem, attinet, mihi ita 
videtur; þ detur, Scripturam ſacram ejus eſſe Au- 
thorit at is, ut nullo modo ei contradici poſit, ac de 
interpretation illius, omnis dunt axat 5 ſcrupulus, 
nihili ut ut veriſimile aut ratione cunc laſum videatury 
afferri comra eas poſſit, quod ullarum ſit virium, 
guotieſeung; ille ſententiis at verbis illius Libri aut 
Rationibus ligni do inde deductis probate atqʒ Aſſerta 

futrim. 
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L ſuer int. Another Teſtimony we ſhall hrod uce 
8 out of Carteſinss Principles of Philoſophy, 
t where diſcourſing of the lufinite or Fndetinite 
t Diviſion of the Parts of Matter, requifite to 
make them fill all differently figured ſpaces, 
through which various Motions makes them 
paſs, he confeſſes the point very abſtruſe, yet 
concludes, Et quamvis quomodo fiat indefimita iſta 
t Diviſio, cigitatsone comprehendere nequeamus, non 
g ideo tamen debemus dubit are quin fiat, quia clare 
: percepimus illam neceſſario 2 ex Natura Materia: 
1 e. 
n 


„ 


nobis evidemiſſime cognita, 
And here we ſhall take Notice cf three or four 1 
Particulars,” which may be deduced as Carolla- ff 
ries from the foregoing Diſcourſe, and which 1 
4 will be confirmed by theFroofs annexed to them. | 
„Tze firſt is, that we muſt not preſently conclude 
a thing contrary to Reaſon, becauſe Learned 
nen cannot clearly comprehend it, if there be 
competent proof of it's Truth, and the thing 
is Primary or Heteroclite. 

And it is not always neceſſary to render the 
belief of a thing Rational, that we ſhould have 
as clear a comprehenſion of it as in ordinary Ca- 
ſes;liace the Truth of a thing may be ſuggeſted 
by Arguments drawn from the Nature of it, 
already underſtood by us, and alſo by the Te- 


1 ſtimony of fuch a Witneſs as will not deceive. 
jy us; and cannot be thought to de deceived him- 
p ſcif. And therefore in ſome Caſes a thing may 
„ I bercaſonably believed, ſince we have ſufficicat 
„ I fcaſon to believe it true, either by theEvidence 
„ I 4ndCogency of the extrinſick Motives we, have 
C to believe, or the Proofs ſuggeſted,” by what. 


ve know of the thing believed, though ſome 
* ft thing 
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thing in the Nature of the thiog puzzles our 
underſtanding. ani 
That many things require Attention and good 
Judgment to prove them, and yet may be true, 
will appear trom ſome Geometrical Demonſtra- 
tions, which require, a good Stock of Know- 
ledg in thoſe Matters, and a great deal of Pa- 
tience to carry ſuch.aroofs in ones Mind tho: 
rowly. There arg other things, thaugh mani - 
feſtly exiſtent, ate of {0 abſtruſe a kind, that it 
is difficult to form clear and ſatisfactory Noti- 
tions of their Nature, which appears in ſome 
of the moſt obvicus things, as Matt er aud Time. 
As to the firſt, though the World and our Bo- 
dies are made of it ; yet the Ideas we can form 
of it are atteaded with two great difficulties to 
de eaſily acquieſced in. As to Time, though 
what Augull ine lays, i nemo ex me quærat quid 
fit Tempus, ſcia; ſi quarenti explicate velim, neſ« 
cio, ſeems to intimate a Rnowledg of what it 
is, in the firſt part, yet the ſecond ſhe we, he 
had no Intelligidle Idea of it, ſo that the firſt 
ſhews, that when he did got attentively conſi- 
der the Nature of it, he thonght he undei ſtood it, 
knowing there was fuch a thing, though 
he could not explain What it wass. 
And indeed though time is allowed by all to 
be, yet if we had no other Notions of Time and 
Eternity, than what. might be collected from 
the Deſcriptions of it's Nature and Properties, 
we ſhould look u pon it asanUoiotelligiblething, 
and attended with ſo many Difficulties, that a 
Wiſe Man could ſcarce admit the Belief of it, 
which will eaſily be granted by one that hath 
read thoſe confounded Diſcourſes and Specula- 


tions 


—A 


ur tions about Time and Eternity, to be met with 
; amongſt the School Men : And no wonder fince 
Gaſſendus hath ſhewn, that Duration is neither 

— a Subſtance nor an Accident, which is alſo faid 


of Space,” that the Diſputes about Time . ſhould 
webe as difficult. 

hy TheſeInſtances ſeem to agree very well with 
10: | what we intimated by the Expreſſion Primary 


ai. or Hireroclite; to which may be refered ſome 
It of thoſe things called Spiritual or Supernata- 
ua ral, about which the ſame Conſiderations may 


have place. And I am induced to ſuppoſe, that 
ne. there ouglit to be in ſome Caſes; a great diffe- 
0- I rence betwixt them and other things, and con- 
m I ſequently, betwixt the Judgment we make of 
to the ways of arguing about them, and other 
zh I things; ſo that they are very difficult to be ex- 
od | plained by our imperfect faculties, and conſe- 
eſ< quently are lefs ſatisfactory and acquieſced in, 
K If than things, though no more True orRational, 
ſuggeſted upon Enquiries concerning Subjects 
rt nore familiar, or more proportionate to our 
i= Faculties. For theſe abſtruſe things having no 
it, ¶ proper and clear Genus, by which they may be 
BU I comprehended, or have nothing like them, by 
whoſe reſemblance they may be conceived, or 
to I being both Primary, and Heteroclite too, as. 
not being derived from the common Phyſical 
Cauſes of other thiags ; and being very diffe- 
rent in Nature, it is d wonder our Limi- 
= Underſtandipgs cannot comprehend, 
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A poa ſuch Conſiderations as theſe, it may 
not be uareaſonable to think, that things Pri- 
mary and Heteroclite, and by parity of Reaſon, 
Immaterial and Supernatural, are ſufficiently 
proved in their kind, if rhe proof were com- 
petent and ſatisfactory, ſuppoſing no Conſide- 
rableObjections made againſt the thing proved. 
And l know not, why in Judging of Primary 
and Immaterial things, we ſhould not prefer 
that Opinion which hath the moſt poſitive 
proofs, though perhaps liable to ths greater In- 
conveniences, face in ſuch Caſes, our Under- 
ſtanding is gratifyed with the moſt poſitive In- 
ducements to aſſert; and it is not confounded 
dy Odjections, becauſe they cannot be directly 
and fully anſwered, by reaſon of their abſtruſe 
Nature, and the narrowneſs and weakneſs of 
our Hyman Intellects ne 7 | 
And for this Reaſon, in ſuch uncommon 
Matters, we ſometimes acquieſce in Proofs, not. 
withſtanding foch Objetons as in ordinary Ca- 
ſes might prevail; tor the things theſe proofs 
relate to, being brimaty or Heteroclite, or e- 
qually abſtruſe, whatever Opinion we chuſe, 
muſt he incumbred with Difficulties, and will 
be liable to Objections which may never be an- 
ſwered directly and ſatisfactorily. And where 
Opinions are Contradictory, we may conclude, 
that thoſe Difficulties will not Effectually evince 
the falſity of a Theological Opinion, ſince as 
great may be objefted againſt another, either a 
manifeſtly or confeſſedly Truth, or which 
muſt needs be ad mitted to be one. 
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A Second Corollaty drawn from theDiſcourſe 
may be, that it may not be un reaſonable to he- 
lieve a ben though it's proof be very 405 
cult to be 8 der ſtood, which may appear from 
ſeveral Geometrical and Mathematical Demog- 
ſtrations, © ſome of which are deduced from in- 
termediate Concluſions, from Principles ſo 
very remote, and require ſuch a long Series of 
Mediums, that a Man muſt have a great deal © 
Patience, that reaches to the end of a 18 0 
ſtration, and diligent Petuſers find themſelves 
often unable to carry along ſich a Chain of In- 
ferences in theirMind,as to diſcern whether the 
whole Ratiocination be coherent, & all the parti- 
culars have their due Strength and Connecioh; 
ſome of the Demonſtrations of Virelio,and even 
of Claviut, being ſufficient to tire yourPatience 
and Attention. Aud though the Modern Al- 
gebriſts by their expreſſing Quantities by Sym- 
bels, have ſo abridged Geometrical andArith- 
metical Demonftrations, that by the help 9 
Species it is ſometimes eaſie to Demanſtrategtha 
in a Line, which in the ordinary way would re- 


quire a whole Page; yes ſome Demonltrable 


ruths are ſo abſtruſe, that in the Symbolical 
way Men want more Attentlon'to diſcern them, 
than ſomeMen would employ in anyContetnpl:- 
tion whatever. AndCe#rtſius confeſſes, that theSo. 


lution ofProblem in Papyrus,colt him no leſs than 
ſix Weeksstudy, though now,moſtMathematical 


Demonſtrations ſeemmuch ſhorterthan they are, 


Euclidiklementsbeing ſo many Lemmata already 


known and demonſtrated. From whence it 
appears, that though ſome Theological Truths 


are ſo Myſterious and Abſtrufe, that the force | 
ff 3 of 
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ot cher Proofs cannot eaſily be diſcerned, though 
propoſed by Des Cartes and others, yet if o- 
ther Competent judges accuſtomed to; Patience 
and Attention in diſcer ning difficult and impor- 
tant Truths, are ſatisfied with them, the Proofs 
may be Powerful, though their force is not ea- 
ſily apprehended ; for if Difficulty is ſufficient 
| to prove the invalidity of a Ratiocination, none 
ay more fitly be rejected than Mathematical 
Jemonſtrations.. | 8 
A Third Corollary deducible from the fore- 
going Diſcourſe is, that it is not always againſt 
ſon to embrace an Opinion attended with 
Difficulty, or ſubje& to an Objeioa not eaſily 
anſwered, Eſpecially, when the Nature of the 
Subject is ſuch, that other Opinions about it are 
Subject to the ame luconveniences, or as great, 
The firſt Part of this Conſideration is a conſe- 
quence of a_ Suppoſition in the preceding Diſ- 
 Ccourſe,; for whatever readers a Doctrin or an 
 Allextion difficult to be explained, will eaſily 
bpply it's Adverſarics with Objections. And 
4s tor the later. part of the Conſideration it 
will want but little proof; for if the Subject or 
ONS of the Opinion be ſuch, that the Con- 
tradictory, Opinion. and. others, are Subject 
ta the ſame Inconveniences, or equal or grea- 
ter; the Difficulties offered againft a Theo- 
logical Doctrin, may, reaſonably he attributed, 
not to the unreaſonahleneſs of the pinion, but 
ſomething elſe. an- 
Tze Laſt Conſectary deducible from the pre- 
ceding Diſcourſe is, that it is not always unrea- 
ſonable to believe ſomething Theological for a 
Truth, which, thong b not truly inc onſiſtent with; 


yet 


reer 
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yet me do net clearly diſcern to comport very wel 
with [amet hing elſe, that we'alſo rake fer 4 Trath 
or. perhaps that is one; if the Theological Te- 
net have ſufficient Proof in ids kind, and 6 
ſuch ſort of things as we diſcourſe ot. 
It is the Belief of the Generality of Philoſh- 

Pher$ as well as Divine, that God fore knows 
all future Contingences, yet how Preſcience and 
the free Will of Man are conſiſtent, is ſo diſficult 
to diſcern, that the Socin;ans are wont to deny 
ſuch things, as depend on the Will of free A- 
gents, to be the proper Ohject of Omniſcience. 
And the Head of the Remonſtrants, though a 
Subtle Writer, acknowled ges, that he knew not 
how to make out the Conſiſtency of God's Preſ- 
gence, and Man's Freedom, yet acknowledges 
them both to be Truths; being obliged' co ac- 
IN the former, as a Conſequence of the 

aliniteneſs of Gods Perfections, as well as by 
prophetick Predi&ions,- And the Reconcilea- 

ledeſs uf theſe Truths is not a difficulty pecu- 
liar to che Chriſtian Religion, but concerns ſpe- 
culative Men in all Religions, who acknowleds 
aDeity infinitely perte&, and allow Man to h 
a free Agent; 1 ſhall condude'this Section with 
Carte ſius g Addreſs to a Philoſophical adverſary. 
As baue aſten ſaid, when the Jueſtion i about 
things that relate tc God, or to what is Infinite, we 
nut not conſider what we can comprehend of thin 
( ſence we know that they oug hi not to be comprehens 
ded by ut) but only. what we can conceive of them, 
or can attain to, by any certain Reaſon er Argus 
ment. ' | | 
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But to proceed to one of the main Conſidera. 
tions, which is, that when we are to Judy, whe- 
ther a thing be contrary to Reaſon or not, there is a 
great deal of difference, whether we take Reaſon 
for the faculty furniſhed only with it's own innate 
Principle, and ſuch Notions as are generally obvi- 
ous, er for the faculty illuminated, by Divine Re- 
velatian, eſpecially that which is contained in the 
Books commonly called the Ser iptures. | Sil} 
TheScventh To makethis.moreevident, we may obſerve 
Cenſiacrati= the to following particulars, Erſt, that in Natu- 
* tal things, it is not thought irrational to believe 
ſeveral things upon extrinſical Proofs, eſpecial- 
ly the Teſtimony. of the skillful; as à Man, if 
it were not. for that Teſtimony, thoughof Na- 
tyral Parts and Learned in Philoſophy, would 
think unreaſonable to believe and contrary to 
the Laws of Nature. Of which the Phenomena 
f a Loadſtone furniſhes us with ſomelnſtances; 
for though with one part it will draw; yet with 
another, the ſame Stone will repel the ſame 
point of the excited Needle, and yet will at- 
tract either point of another Needle, which was 
never near a Loadſtone before. And though 
the Loadſtone imparts an Attractive Virtue to 
Iron; yet when it is capped, and a piece of Iron 
is inter poſed betwixt the Loadſtone and the 
weight to be raiſed, it will take up a great deal 
more than if it be immediately applyed to it, 
it ſelf ; ſo that Aderſennus ſays, he had a Load- 
ſtone, that of it's ſelf would take up but half an 
Ounce of ron, which armed would lift vp ten 
Pounds, which was three hundred and twenty 
times more than the former weight. And that 


Mariners Needle once touched with a vigorous 


2 


Load - 


. 


1 
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Loadſtone, will afterwards point North and 


South, when freely poiſed, and if it be turned 
any other way, as ſoon as left to Liberty, it 
returns to it's former Poſition. And a Load- 
ſtone floating on Water, will as wel! cometo, 


and follow a piece of Iron that is held from mo- 
ving towards it, as when it ſelf is fixed, and 
the Iron at Liberty, is will draw that Iron to 


it. And without any ſeaſible Alteration in the 


Agent or the Patient, the Loadſtone will in- 


ſtantly communicate all it's Virtue to a piece of 
Steel, and give that a Power to communicate 
the ſame Virtues to other pieces of Steel. And 
further, If a Loadſtone marked at the End, be 
cut Lengthways, according to it's Axis and one 
ſegment be ſuſpended freely over the other, the 


halves of the Marked end, which were contigu- 


ous before, will not now lye together; but the 
lower will drive away the other, and which re- 
Fed the North in the Marked end of the In- 
tire Loadſtone, will joyn with that extreme of 
the lower half, which in the intire Stone regar- 
ded the South. And further, there are the ſame 
Magnetical Qualities in the ſeparated Parts of 
a Magnet as in the intire Stone, and if it be 
cut, or broke into a great many pieces, 1 75 
one of thoſe pieces, though never ſo ſmall, wi 
have it's own Northern and SouthernPoles,and 
become a little Magnet. And if a Loadſtone be 
made Spherical, this little Magnetick Globe, 
being freely placed, will not only tura North 
and South, and keep that Poſition, but have 
it's Poles, Meridians, - Xquator, &c. upon 
good Grounds deſignable upon it, as * 
onen | g en the 


0 
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the Globe. of the Earth, aud this. will 
hold, whether it be great or ſmal. 

From hence we may gather and ſuppoſe, that 
a Man that never was acquainted with Mag- 
netical Experiments, would think theſe con- 
trary to the Principles of Nature, and conſe- 
quently to the Dictates of Reaſon, and reje4 
them as incredible. And I queſtion not, but 
that I could form as plauſible Arguments from 
the Axioms of Philoſophers, aad the Doctrin 
of the Schools, againſt ſome Magnetical Phs- 
nomena, as the ſame Topicks afford againſt the 
Myſterious Articles of Faith; ſince amongſt the 
ſtrange: Properties of a Loadſtone, there are 
ſome, which are ſtupendious asd ſeem repug- 
nant to the Dictates of Philoſophy, and the 
Courſe of Nature; for, whereas Natural Bodies, 
though never ſo ſubtle , require particular 
Diſpoſitions in the Medium, their Corpulcles are 
diffuſed through, or their Actions tranſmitted, 
Fo that Light, whether a ſubtle Body, or a bare 
Quality, is reſiſted by all Opacous Mediums, 
and the Effluvia of Amber and other Electrical 
Bodies, will neither penetrate the fineſt Glaſs, 
nor 2 Sheet of Paper, yet the. Loadſtone hath 
it's Effects through all kiad of Mediums. 
- If the Poles of two Maggetical Needles, both 
reſpe& the North, ſome Philoſophers would 
aſcribe it to Sympathy: yet if we bring the Ex- 
tremes of the ſame Denomination, within the 
reach of one another, they will drive each other 
away, as if they had a powerful Antipathy. 
If a long Needle be placed horizontally, and 
poiſed upon the point of a Pin, when you touch 


one end with the Pole of a vigorous Loadſtone, 


—_ 
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it will evidently dip or ſtoop, though it be fre- 


quently taken off the Pin, and put on again; 


which inclination of the Needle will continue 
many Years, though no other Change is made 
in the Metal by the contact of the Loadſtone, 
but that one end hath acquired a laſting pre- 
ponderancy without the other growing light- 
er, yet the whole Needle is not heavier than 
before. And the inclination of the Magnetick 
Needle, may be again taken away by another 
Touch of the Loadſtone, without diminiſhing 
the weight of the part deprived of it. 

And the Effect, the Loadſtone hath upon the 
Mariners Needle, tho' it makes noſenſible alte. 
ration in it, continues, tho' carryed as far as tho 
Southern Hemiſphere, nor does the Magnet loſe 
any of it's Virtue, by communicating It to the 
Needle; Yet the Needle will. not every where 
duly reſpe& the North, it in ſome places de- 
clining ſome degrees Eaſt or Weſt. Nor will 
it in the ſame place always reſpect the ſame 
point of the Compaſs, but at ſeveral times may 
vary from the true Meridian, ſometimes to the 
Eaſt and ſometimes to the Weſt, 


And further, all the Vertues of a Magnet 


may be communicated to Iron, without an actu- 
al Contact, by holding the Iron conveniently 
near it for a little time: And the Metal may as 
ſoon be deprived of thoſe Qualities, withouc 
an immediate Contact, by the ſame or another 
Loadſtone. And if you mark one end of a Rod 
or a long piece of Iron, that was never near 


a Magnet, and hold it perpendicularly, you 


may preſently make it become the North or 
South Pole of a Magnetical Body; for if in a 
| | | Per pen- 


J 


| 
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perpendicular Poſition, you apply the North 
end ot an excited Needle to the bottom of it, 
the lower end of the Iron will drive away that 
Extreme, which will be attracted by the upper 
end. And if you invert it, and make the low. 
er end the upper, it will not attract, but repel 
the ſame North Point of the Needle, under 
which it is to be held perpendicularly. | | 
Vis unita fortior, is a received Rule amongſt 2 
Naturaliſts, yet frequently if a Magnet be cut in Co 
two, theſe will take up more Iron than the in- Jus 
tire Stone, And if of two Loadſtones, ' one be F me 
much-longer, and for that reaſon ſtronger than ble 
the other, it will draw a greater piece of Iron, for 
and retain it more ſtrongly, yet when it ſticks | fuc 
faſt to the greater, the leſſer may draw it from | 793 
it. 8 wo 
Theſe Phenomena are ſo repugnant to the Fac 
Opinions ofNaturaliſts,and the ordinary Courſe req 
ol Nature; that if, without the Teſtimony of | Jud 
Experience they had been propoſed to Ariſiotle, tha 
he would have eſteemed them fictitious, as re- | for 
pugnant to the Law of Nature; yet though 
theſe Effects are ſo ſtrange, and that they ſhould F to 
continue at fome Thouſands of Leagues di- on 
ſtance, yet being atteſted by Navigators, the cre 
Avriſtetelians believe it. 1802 
Thus though the Habitableneſs of the Torrid it i: 
Zone was denyed by Aniſtotie, and others, upon it's 
probable Grounds for many ges, yet the con- Or i 
trary is now believed by Peripeteticks, that were pur 
never there. And though Pralemy end others or 
formed aplauſible Theory of the Planets, which bei. 
was acquieſced in for 14 Ages; yet Modern ſtar 
| Aſtronomers, Y me! 
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Aſtronomers, Who have ſearched into theſe 
things, and believe their Eyes, and make uſe of 


their Reaſon, have altered that Theory as to 


the Number and Order of the Planets; And 
all theſe laſt Innovations are grounded upon 
Phenomena diſcovered only by two or three pie- 


ces of Glaſs placed in a long hollow Cane, and 
called a Teleſcope. 


* 


But to proceed to the Laſt, and two main 


Conſiderations, which is, that when we are to 
Judg, Which of two diſagreeing Opinions is 
moſt: Rational, .. to be Judged of moſt agreea- 
bleto rightReaſon, we ought togive Sentence, not 
for that which is the faculty, ſur niſned only with 
ſuch and ſuch Notions, whether vulgar or bor- 


rowed from whatthis or thatSect off hiloſophers 


would prefer, but that which is prefered by the 


Facnlty, furniſhed either with all the Evidence 


requilite or ad vantagious to make it give right 
Judgment in the Caſe lying before it, or when 
that cannot be had, with the beſt and fulleſt In- 
for mation it can procure. 

This is ſo evident, that it would be needleſs 
to go about to prove it, and therefore, I ſhall 
only obſerve, that provided the Information be 
credible, and which he clearly underſtands, it 
matters not, whether we have it by Reaſon, as 
it is taken for the faculty furniſned only with 
it's innate Notions, and common Obſervations, 
or ſome Philoſophical Theory, or Experiments 
purpoſely contrived, or Teſtimonies Human 
or Divine, which we call Revelation; theſe 
being but different ways ofinforming the under- 
ſtanding; & if theſe Informations have the lately 
mentioned Conditions, let the Underſtanding 
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receive them which way it will, it may ſafely 
Reaſon and draw Inferences from them. 
Aſtronomers have obſerved a Star amongſt 
the fixed ones, which hath ſhewa it ſelf for ſome 
Years, and diſappeared, and then appeared 
again. And though Experimental Philoſophy 
could not contribute to the Producing of it, nor 
is it takenNotice of in any Syſtem, yet it may be 
as true a Celeſtial Light as any, and we may be 
allowed to-Philoſophize upon it; and drawCon- 
cluſions from the Diſcoveries it affords vs, as. 
from any other, or thoſe falling Stars within 
our own Sphere. | Ak 
That the Supernatural Performances of Mi- 
ches and Evil Spirits, if true, might furniſh us 
with Hypotheſes and Mediums to prove Theorys 
as well as Natural phenomena, ſeems to be acknow- 
ledged by thoſe Naturaliſts, that decline any 
other way to avoid the conſequences, which may 
be inferred from ſuch Relations, rather than to 
diſprove thoſe Relations, occaſioned by the 
Credulity and Impoſition of Men. 
But to proceed to hat is more unqueſtiona- 
ble, ſince Philoſophers admit the Attributes of 
Magnerick Bodies, which they never ſaw, only 
upon the Teſtimony of Writers, who knew not 
the Cauſes of them, but were only looked up- 
on to be honeſt and faithful Relaters; I ſay, ſince 
ſuch ſtrict Naturaliſts believe ſuch amazing 
thiags, upon Men's Authority, who knew not 
the Nature of Magnetick Bodies; And ſince 
theſe ſtrange Phenomena are not only believed, 
bat a great many Inferences drawn from them, 
without any Reflection upon them that aſſent to 
the Things and the Inferences, why ſhould 4 
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N moſt fully know, or about what he hath done, 
's ©} «5 the Creation of the World and of Man; or | 
q which he means todo, as the Deſtroying the 
7 
T 
1 


World, and the Reſurrection, and Rewards, l 
and Puniſhments, according to Merit; for 1 I 
think the Apoſtle ſays very well. F 'we receive # 
the Teftimony of Men, the Teſtimony of God is | 


N greater 1 John v. 9. eſpecially relating to his 

* own Nature, Will and Purpoſes, ſince Reaſon 

" dy it'sown Light, cannot give us the Know- | 
ledg of them. $0 that Chriſtians aſſenting to * 
I Doctrins revealed, neither need, or do reject | 
2 the Authority of Reaſon, only appeal from Rea- 

1 fon more lightly, to it's Dictates more fully in- 


formed. Of which two nothing is more Rea- | 
y ſonable than to prefer the later to the ſor- | | 
mer. | A | Wo 
4 And J am apt to think, that if what we have RB 
repreſented were fully conſidered, it might con- 
tribute to anſwer or prevent the Objeftion*s 1 
which fix wrong Notions of the Articles of our 1 
Faith, in ſome Queſtioners of Religion, who 
are not reſolutely vitious, as if thoſe Articles 
were repugnant to Reaſon, for it is not to be 
looked upon as the JudgmentofReaſon,which is 
pronounced by Rational Men, according to a 
Sect of Notions, though the Inferences from | 
them might be Rational, if nothing elſe was to 1 
be conſidered by him that judges. Bur that F 
is rather to be eſteemed the Judgment of Rea- 1 
ſon, which takes in the beſt Information, be- k 
longing to the things under Conſideration, And | 
therefore thoſe, tho? otherwiſe. Learned and 1 
e Witty, i 
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Witty; do not equally weigh the Caſe of thoſe 
that believe the Articles we ſpeak of, when they 
judg them to aſlent Irrationally , becauſe the 
things they aſſent to,cannot be demonſtrated by 
Natural Reaſon only, and might be rejected by 
Ariſtotle, Epicurus and Democritus, to whom 
they might be nakedly propoſed. For though 
this Allegation might be of force, did we pre- 
tend to prove what we believe by Arguments 
drawn from the Nature of the thing aſſented to; 


it will be of no force, ſince we pretend to 


prove,what we believe, chiefly by Divine Te- 
ſtimony, and therefore ſhould not be cenſured, 
foran irrational aſſent, except it be made appear, 
that Divine Teſtimony is not duly challenged 
for the mainof our Religion, or that we Father 
ſome particular Articles on that Teſtimony 
which is not contained in it, or rightly infered 
from it. And to urge us to prove the Articles of 
Faith, delivered in the Scriptures, and which 
are not to be known without Revelation by Na- 
tural Arguments, without regard to the Proofs 
of that Revelation, on whoſe Account we be- 
lieve the Articles, is to challenge a Man to a 
Duel, and oblige him not to make uſe of his beſt 


Weapons; as if a Man were obliged to prove 


the Torrid Zone habitable and not to make uſe 
of the Teſtimony of Navigators, who tells us 
of the Breeſſes that fan the Air, and other Cir. 
cumſtances, which furniſh us with Arguments 

to confirm their Relations. 5 
Indeed, the Limitations the Chriſtian Religi- 
on gives to the Dictates of Philoſophy, which 
were once admitted in a larger Senſe; aad the 
Doctt in about God and the Soul, &e. ay it 
7 57 
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adds, to what the Light of Nature might afford 
Men, may ſeem to ſome prejudicial to Philoſo- 
Phy, which it can be no otherwiſe, than 
as it adds ſomething better; as a Gardiner graf- 
ting into a Crabb Tree a nobler branch, makes 
it bring forth better Fruit. 

To what we have ſaid, we ſhall add, that it 
often happens, that thoſe things, which were 
firſt propoſed to the Underſtanding, and be- 
lieved upon the Authority of Revelation, are 
afterwards aſſented to, upon the Accouat. of 
Reaſon only. And to this purpoſe | conſider, 
that none of the Antient Philoſophers, not 
even thoſe, that believed God to be the Author of 
the World, once thought, that he Cr-ated Mat- 
ter out of nothing, but only formed the World 
of pre · exiſtent Matter; whereas Chriſtians are 
taught as an Article of Faith, that beſides a 
Mediate Creation, as when Fiſhes were made 
out of the Water, or Adams Body out of the 
Earth, Matter it ſelf was produced out of no- 
thing. | 357 
After what hath been ſaid, it may not de 
improper to conſider what kind of Proof is ſut- 
ficient to make the Chriſtian Religion thought 
fit to be embraced; for beſides the Demoaltra- 
tion uſually treated of ia Layick, Philoſophers 
reckon three diſtiact kids and degrees ot De- 
monſtration. viz. Meraphyſical, where the Con. 
cluſion is built upon General Mecaphylical Axi- 
oms ; as, Nihil poreſt ſimul eſſe & non eſſe ; non 
entis nulla ſunt Proprietates Reales, &c. Phyſical 
the Concluſions being deduced from Phylical 
Principles, as, ex nibilo nibil fir, Nulla Suvſtantia 
in nihilum redigitur, &c. which are not ſo abſo- 
als 199 iH 0: 18k lt lutely 
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lutely certain as the former; hecauſe a God 
can Create and Annihilate Subſtances;yet theſe 
were held unqueſtionable by the Antient Na- 
turaliſts. The Third, Demonſtrations are Mo- 
ral, the Concluſion being grounded on ſome co- 
gent Proof in it's kiad ; or concurrent Proba- 
bilities, fo that it muſt be allowed, granting the 
moſt teceived Rules of Prudence, and Princi- 
ples of practical Philoſophy. 

And though this laſt fort of Demonſtration 
is ſhort of the other, yet it is the trueſt guide, 


which Men's Actions, though not their Con- 


templations have regularly allowed them to 
follow. And Moral Demonſtrations Men moſt 
aſpire to, both in the Conduct of private 
Affalis, and in the Government of States, Mo- 
narchies and Empires Such Demonſtrations may 
be made of par ticulars, each of which are but 
probable; of which not only God's, but Hu- 
man Laws afford us Examples; for though the 
Teſtimony of one Witnels is not thought ſuf. 
ficient to prove a Man guilty of Murder, yet 
a ſecdnd concurring with the former is thought 
ſufficient, tho? of no more Anthority than the 
former, for each ſingle is but a probability; 
yer the concurrence of Probabilities amounts 
toa Moral certainty, and the Judg proceeds 
-accordingly, againſt the Perfon accuſed. 

But toapply theſeto the Chriſtian Religion, 
efr:itolefays, it is as unskilful and improper to 
require Mathematica} Demonſtrations in Moral 
Affairs, as to acquieſce in Moral Arguments in 
Mathematicks, and therefore, if the Articles 
of the Chriſtian Religion can be proved by Mo- 


ral, though not by Metaphyſical or Phyſical De- 
monſtrations, it is ſuficien ro juſtify our 3 
a0 
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& conſequently, the other Articles of the Chriſti- 
e an Faith, that are clearly and regularly deduced 
- from ſuch Demonſtrated Truths, may alſo rea» 
- ſonably be aſſented to. Rh 
- But further, our aſſent or diſſent to embrace 
[= the Chriſtian Religion, propoſed both as a Sy- 
e ſtem of Speculative Doctrins, and a Body Laws, 
- teaching us, that God Commands us to Worſhip 
him, and regulate our Lives, is an act of choice, 
n and ought to be determined by the dictates» of 
e, Prudence. And we may wiſh for, and endea- 
u- your after Reaſons, to determin eur Reſolves, 
o which may amount to MoralDemonſtratiens, yet 
Jis Prudence will not always direct us. to. retuſe to 
te }} atupon leſs cogent Arguments; for ia human 
o- Affairs, Hazards and laconveniences wall attend 
1y our Reſalutions, and Prudence can only di- 
ut rect us to the molt preferable Keſolution, which 
v- yet may be liable to ſome Objections, which can, 
he not be directly auſwered; bur only by the pre- 
f- valency of Arguments that, direct ont choice. 
et Bat in important Affairs, ic may be ſaid, we 
ht I oughc to ſuſpend an Action, every way atten» 
he I} ded with Difficulties, and neither embrace nor 
7; I rej:& the Chriſtian Religion, till the Lruth or 
ats kalſehood appear evident. Indeed in ſpecula; 
ds tive points, where the Under ſtandiag is only 
converſant, to ſuſpend our aſſent is the ſafoſt 
Mn, way; but Carreſius,who was the greatelt Exam- 
to ple of this Suſpealion, aud urged it ſo, much, 
ral I declares, he would have it only practiſed about 
in Speculations, not Actions, ſed bac interim dubi 
les ie ad ſolam, Contemplationem veruatis reſtrin- 
10 genda 3 Ron quantum ad uſum vitæ: Qui a perſape 
Je- I rerum agendarum occæſio preteriret, ante quam nog, 
nt, ii noſtris txblvere peſſumus Non raro quod tantum 
TT A 8 3 7 et 
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eſt veriſimile cogimur amplectiy el etiam interdum 
etſi e duobus unum altero veriſimilius nen appereat, 
alterutrum tamen eligere. Ani elſewhere he 
ſays it is unreaſonable to expect in matter, where 
to embrace or rej c a Cour ſe that requires pra- 
Aice is neceſſary, ſuch a certainty as is requilite 
to obligea Philoſopher to acquieſce in, in re- 
ſpect of Propoſitions concerning Speculative 
Matters. And he was much accuſed tor faying, 
a Maa needed not as certiin Grounds for chu- 
ſing vertuous and avoiding vitious Courſes, as 
to deter min Notional things. 

But there is a difference in chuſing or refu- 
ſing a thing propoſed; for it may be offered, 
where an advantage may be koped for, or as 
a duty, which beſides the advantage of the per- 
formancc hath a penalty annexed to the nt: hack 
or as an Expedient to fhon a great miſchief, or 
to obtain a great good, Thus when in the Thea- 
trum Chymicum, the chief Authors, w ho pretended 
to have been poſſeſſors of the Elixir, exhorted 
their Readers to apply themſelves to the Study 
of Atchimy, they make but a Propoſition of the 
firſt ſort ; for though a proſperous attempt to, 
make the Philoſophers Stone would mightily 
enrich a Man, yet if he either refuſe to believe 
theſe Authors, or believes, and refuſes to take 
due patns, he can only mils of the Riches, &. 
they would encoui age him to hope for, but is 
never the poorer for not cngaging himſelf. 
But if 2 Sovereign lays a Command upon his 
SubjeAs, and not only offers Rewards for them 

that obey, but threatens heavy Penalties upon 
them that diſobey, in this caſe a Man hath not 
the ſame Latitude allowed as in the firſt, 


But 
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Bat if a Man by the Tranſlation of Mor bifick 
Matter, hath got a Gingrene in bis Arm, and 
a Surgeon tells him the only way to preſerve his 
Life is to part with his Arm; this is the laſt 
Caſe propoſes, the loſing of his Arm being the 
only way to recover bis Health, where there 
are ſtronger Motives tor à ſpeedy refolution 
than'in the firſt Caſe. S Nel ni n 
Io apply this to our preſent purpoſe, the 
Chriſtian DoQrin not only promiſes Heaven to 
ſincere Believers,but threatens Hell to the obſti- 
nate. The advice of Moſes to the Jews in this was, 
Behold I ſer before you this day a Bleſſing and a 
Curſe ; a Bleſſing, if ye obry the Commandments of 
the · Lord your God, wich I command you! this 
day, and a Curſe, if ye will net obey the Command · 
ments of the Lo-d' your God;but turn aſide aut ef the 
which I command you this day, Dent. 1126, 2), 
28. And Chriſt gave this COmmiſſion to his A- 
poſtles to Preach the Goſpel Ge ye inte all the 
'orld, and Preach the Goſpel unt every Creature, 
he tha: believeth and is baptized ſhall be ſaved, but 


he that bel. eveth not ſhall be damned, Mark 16.1 5, 


16. ſo that, as far as there is Truth in the Chri- 
ſtian Religion, he that reſuſes to be a Diſciple 
to it, not only haz rds the greateſt bleſſing Men 
can hope for, but the greateſt Mis fortune they 
can fall into; fo that our Caſe in reſpect of the 


Chriſtian Religion may be refered not only to 


the Second, but the Third Caſe above mentio- 
ned; for our Saviour faid, - If ye believe not 
that I am he, ye ſhall dye in your Sins, Johm 8. 24. 
And one of ithe great Heralds of Chriſtianity 
tells the Jem that there is no Salvation in any o- 
ther, for, there is no other Name under Heaven 
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' given among ſt Men, whereby we muſt be ſaved, Re 
Acts a. 10. And the other tells the Theſſaloni- giv 
ant, the Lord ſhall be revealed from Heaven with are 
his mighty Angel: in flaming fire, taking Vengeance the 
on the m that knom not God, and obey not the Goſpel not 
our Lord Jeſus Chriſt, who ſhall be pumſhed. with ona 
everlaſi ino Deſtruttion from the Preſence of the Lora, pea 
and from the Glory of his Fomer, 2 Theft. 1:7,8.9. tru 
Whence it appears, that the Chriſtian Reli- 1 | 
gion is⸗nοt only propoſed as an Offer of Hea- 
ven toiithoſe that embrace it, but as a Law 
which Men ſhould be obedient to on the greateſt 
Penaltyz and thevonly way to gain Happineſs, 
andzeſcape-Miſery'; ſothat reſuſing to ſubmit 
our Neck to the Yoke of Chriſt, beiug the way 
totuin us, as well as to re ject it 3 our Reaſon. is 
not ſo much to tell us; whether the Arguments 
tor the Ohriſtian Religion are Demaniirations, 
and will qualify us to anſwer all Objections, but 
whether it's not more ad viſeable to perform the 
Conditions upon the hopes of the reward, or by 
tefuſing to run the hazard of endleſs Miſery. 
. > This may be thought a hard Caſe ; hut I ſhall 
here conſider, that it relating to the Provi- 
dence of God, who being the Author and Lord 
of hisCreatures,who can receive neither Laws 
nor Obligations from them, but may preſcribe 
what Laws he pleaſes, not impoſſible for them 
to obey, and to puniſh their Diſobedience, and 
may annex what Conditions he pleaſes, ot that 
happineſs he offers, the Offer upon'any Terms, 
being an act of his Goodneſs, and the value a- 
bove what we can do to obtain it; eſpecially, 
ſince he might have enforced his Commands by 
PenaJties to the Diſobedient without promiſing 
{+} i #3; , Rewards 
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Rewards for the performance; ſo that he hath 


given ſuch Gronnds tor ExpeRations, t hat they 
are ſelf condemned that refuſe it: ſo that though 
the proof of the Chriſtian Religion amounte 
not to Moral Demonſt ration, jt onld be Rati- 
onal to embrace that Religion, if it only ap- 
peared more likely to be true than not to be 
true. 


But this is not the only Caſe, where Prudence 


would oblige us toReſolutions, notwichſtaudin 
Doubts to the contrary. 0 
But the hard neſs of the Caſe is, by moſt Me 
made to be this, that for a Religion, whoſe 
threats and promiſes are not Demonſtra. 
ted, we muſt;quit our pleaſures, and undergo 
hardſhips and loſſes, exchanging what is certain 
for uncertainty. But to this l anſwer. Hr, 


That what we are to reſign to become Chriſt. 


ans, is but of little value, compared to the 
Goods we may acquire by parting with them. 
For what we are to forſake are but petty 
Enjoyments, which thoſe-that have enjoyed 
moſt, have pronounced them unſatisfactory, 
whilſt they poſſeſſed them, they being likewiſe 
as tranſitory as empty, beſides a Thouſand Ac- 
cidents may take them from us, and Death will 
certaialy ina little time take us from them. If 
it be ſaid, that theſe little Enjoyments are the 
only Happineſs we can ſecure our ſelves of, 1 
think it for that Cauſe, the more reaſonable 
to part with them, if neceſſary, on the hopes 
the Chriſtian Religion gives us. For if a 
Man looks upon them with the Eye of a Philo- 
ſopher or a Chriſtian, ſuch ſmall Happineſſes are 


ſcarce deſireable, and if there be ſuch Tranſ- 
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cendent Happineſs as Chriſtianity offers, that 
ſh>uld be my Ambition. So that the meanneſ 
of earthly happineſs will either make me think 
it no miſery to be without it, or the Excellen- 
£y of Heavenly Felicity will make me think it 
W In to exchange Heavenly for Earthly Hap. 
PIRtts. 1911 


but further, Chriſtian Religion requires ati 


r 


ons no more imprudent, than ſome others which 


are thought complying with the Di ctates ofpru- 


. dence, aud ſome of them ptactiſed by Politici- 


- 
o 


ah, in Affairs of ſtate. Merchants at Sea, often 
ton their Goods over- board, and perhaps 


„their Victuals, being neither ſure that thisLoſs 
ill ave the Ship, or that it may not be ſaved 


* 


without it. And the Wiſeſt Men think them- 
ſelves molt ſo, when they toyle and deny 


. themſelves many thiags to provide advantagi- 


ouſly for their Children,  » hich they have but a 
Womens Word for, and conſequently but a 


| Moral Probability, that they are theirs. 


Some Phyſitians, in the ſmall Pox, are for 


blcediag, aud others againſt it; if then the Ps 
tient be told, that without Bleeding the Di- 


ſtemper will de Mortal, and another tell him, 
thatif he weakens Nature thus, the Diſeaſe will 
be to2 ſtrong} for him, what muſt a prudent 
Maa do, where he can make no reſolutions, 


Which may not be oppoſed by probable Argu- 


meats, and where the ſuſpenſton of his Reſolu- 
tion may be as hazardous, as either of their 
Advices. And he that hath a Gangrene in his 
Arm, if ae conſents to have it cut off, as Pru- 
cence ditects, be is certain to loſe one of his 
witul Limbs, and, knows not but that he . 

ave 
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Fave his Life without it, nor is certain he ſhall 
ſave it by it. W een 
But to uſe more publick Inſtances, how many 
Generals and Commanders have hazarded their 
Lives to ſeize upon Places promiſed to be ſur- 
rendered, when corrupted with Money, when 
all the ground they go upon, is the Faithfulneſs 
of a Traytar, that made that Criminal Agree- 
ment? And how many Politicians have either 
engaged in War, or taken Courſes that would 
engage them, upon Informations from ſuch as 
they have Corrupted in other Princes Councils, 
though at the ſame time, they muſt believe them 
Faithleſs and perfidious Men. 

Theſe aud; a great many more Inſtances may 
be alledged, to ſhew, that a Man needs not quit 
his Reaſon, to fulfil the Conditions of the Goſ- 
pel, though it wanted demonſtrative. Argu- 
ments. For the probability of obtaining ineſti- 
mable Bleſſings, and more than a probability of 


enduring unſpeakable. Torments for the neglect, 


May, realonably induce a Man to fulfil the Con- 
ditions, and it will juſtify his Prudence, if it 
does hut appear, that it is more probable ſome 
Religion ſhould: be true, than that ſo many at- 


teſted Miracles alledged by the Antient Chriſti- 
aus ſhould be falſe; and that God, who hath 


made the World and Man, ſhould leave him 


whom he-hath ſo fitted, and by internal Laws 


obliged to worſhip him, undirected how to 
perform it. And that if any Religion be true, 


the Excellency. of it's Doctrin and Promiſes, 
.as alſo, Propheſies and Miracles, that bear 
.witneſs of it, make the Chriſtian moſt like- 


ly; the Records of it being made by honeſt _ 
| Plain 
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plain Men, who practiced as well as taught the 
Frigct Vertue, and knew that Lying was con- 
demned by their Religion; and who freely 
Sy their DoQrin and Relations with their 

, which was fo evidently true in the times 


it was performed, that the Evidence converted 


whole Nations, many of which were conſidera- 
ble and prudent Perſons, who were doth con- 
cerned, and had Opportunities to examin the 
Truth of thern,' and whoſe Education ſo much 
indiſpoſed them to embrace Chriftianity, that 


to profeſs it ſincerely, they were obliged to for- 


ſake hoth their former Religion and Vices, and 
expoſe their Lives and Fortunes for it. 
If it be objected, that it's harſh, if not unrea- 
ſonable, to aſſign ſo great a Penalty as Damna- 
tion, upon fo firm an Aſſent as Faith, to Do- 
Arins ſo obſcurely delivered, and have not 
their Truth demonſtrated; I anſwer, that 1 
believe, there is no degree of Faith neceffary to 
Salvation,which is not fartable to the Evidence, 
if Men through Lazineſs, Prejudices, Vice, 
Paſſions, Intereſt, or ſome other Defect are not 
wanting to themielves; for as God is juſt and 
Zracious, and hath publiſhed the Goſpel, that 
Men might be brought to Salvation by it, 1 
cannot fee, he makes any thing neceſſary to 
Salvation, that they may not as tar as they are 
commanded, diſtinaly and explicitely believe, 
and what is not fo delivered, 1 ſhould not think 
or admit neceſſary to Salvation; for 1 am far 
from thinking, ail the Tenets of the Schools, 
or particular Churches, to be ſo much as Chri- 
ſtian Verities, and are therefore far from being 
fundamental and neceſſary ones; nor are all the 
Doctrins, 
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Doctrius, that coacera fundamental Articles, 

fundamental too; . asto the firmneſs of Aſſent 

ſuppoſed. to be required by Chriſtianity to the 

Articles it delivers, it may not be in all Caſes 

ſo neceſſary to true and ſaving Faith, as many 

think it to be; for the Seripture ic ſelf tells us, 

that ſome of the Truths it reveals, are unfatho- 

mable Myſteries, and others hard to he under- 

ſtood; and it is unreaſonable to ſuppoſe, that 

the higheſt degree of Alleat, is to be gien to 

ſuch Articles, or thaſe parts of them, when 

their obſcurity keeps. us from underſtanding 

them, as we do thoſe more plainly. revealed. 

Nor is the ſame degree of Faith neceſſary to all 

Perſons, ſince Men's Capacities, Education, and 

heir Opportunities of infor ming themſelves, 

may diſpeſe them to be diffident and apt to heſi- 

tate. And the ſame Arguments may appear 

evident enough to one, to gain his aſſent, when 

another Naturally more Sceptical, or better ac- 

quainted with the - Difficulties and Objections 

urged by the oppolite Party, may have con ſide- 

rable Doubts and Scruples. And when the Do- 

aria is not clearly delivered, or it's Proofs are 

not fully cogent; for that Man not to give ſo 

firm an aſſent, as demonſtration may produce in 

another, is not an affront to the Veracity of God, 

ſince he may be heartily, diſpoſed and ready to 
2. believe all that ſhall appear to him revealed by 

God, and only doubts, whether the thing pro- N L 

r oſed be revealed by him, or whether the dif- 
55 deut Party rightly ungerſtands the Sence of the | 
i- Words, the Revelation is contained in, which f 
g is not to diſtruſt God hut bimſelf. And in ſome j 
ge Caſes, a degree ofFaith not exempt fromDoubts, 
A . * may, 
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may, throug hGod's Goodnefs be accepted, and 
even the Apoſtles made it their Prayer, that our 
Saviour world increaſt their Faith. And he who 
ſolñicĩted him to help his Son, cryed ont, Led 
I believe, help thou my unbelief, and was ſo mer- 
cifully accepted by that high Prieſt, ho is ſen. 
fibly touched with our Infirmities, that his re- 
queſt was granted, though it could not be done 
withont a Miracle. And our Saviours Diſciples, 
when they were ready to periſh, and were fared 
by their Maſter, he at the fame time gave them 
the Epithite of Mer of littli Faith. And though 
Peter when he walked upon the Sea, having'Ioft 
a degree of that Faith, which encouraged him 
in the Attempt, and was reproved by Chrift, 
yet he was refcucd from the Danger, both he 
and his Faith was in. And we are told in Scrip- 
ture of a Faith no bigger than a Muſtard Seed, 
that could move Mountains; fo that 'a degree 
of Faith which is none of the greateſt, may he 
accepted by God, and be rewarded by miracn- 
lous Exertions of his Power. The Faith then 
that is as neceſſary under the Goſpel, as the ge- 
noin Fruit of it is Obedience, fo it is not ſuch a 
Faith as excludes doubts, but refufals. And tho? 
the aſſent is not ſo ſtrong as might be produced 
by Demonſtration, yet it may be accepted, if 
ſtrong enough to produce Obedience. And as 
St Paul declares in one place, That in Chriſt Je- 
ſut, neither Circumeifion availeth any thing, nor 
Ontirenmcifion, but Faith operative through Love, 
we may lezrn his meaning from a parallelPlace, 


_ where ia different Words, without varying the 


Sence of the later part of the Sentence, he ſays, 
that in Chriſt Jeſus, neither Circumciſion auaileth 
| any 
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any ching, nor Uncircumciſſon, but the keeping the 
Conaman dient of God, ludeed, the Attainment 
of a higher degree of Faith, is always a Bleſſing, 
and cannot be too much 'prized nor aimed at, 
but there are Degrees in ſome kind of Vertues 
and Graces, which though it be a Happineſs to 
reach them, yet the endeavouring after them, 
is an indeſpenſible Duty. And the firmneſs of 
our Aſſent does in ſome Meaſvre bring Honour 
to God, as the Father of the Faithful gave honour 
to God, being mighty in Faith, yet a practi, 
cal aſſent, grounded on leſs doubted evidence, 
may have it's pre-eminence; for when Chrift 
now riſen, had ſaid to the diſttuſtſul Dich mus, 
Thomas, becauſe thou haſt ſeen me, thou believeſt, 
he ſoon adds, but bleſſed are theſe that have net 
ſeen, and yet have believed ; nor does he a little 
honour God, who willingly ſerves and obeys 
him, and is ambitious to bein a State, where 
he may always do ſo, that when whiat ſeems to 
be but a probability of the Chriſtian Religion, 
being molt acceptable to God, he embraces with 
all Difficulties and Dangers, and boldly reſolves 
to ſubmit to a preſent and actual reſignation of 
all his Sins and Lufte, and perhaps his Intereſt 
and Life too, upon a comparatively uncertain 
hope of living with him bereafter. 


Againſt what ] have ſaid in defence of the The cm. 
Chriſtian Religion, perhaps it may be objected, en. 


that at this rate of arguing, one may Apologize 


for any Opinion, apd recorge the mcſt unrea- 


ſonable to right Reſon. Hit it may eaſily be 
anſwered, that this Objection is either ground- 
ed upon a Miſtake of my deſign, or overlooking 
what is ſuppoſed in it: For | preter.d not, that 
the Conſiderations alledged, fculd pals for Pe- 


monſtraticns . 
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monſtrations of the Chriſtian Religion, which 
is to be proved by the Excellency of the Do- 
Erin it teaches, and of the Rewards it promi- 
fes, and ſeveral other Arguments, eſpecially the 
Divine Miracles that atteſt it, but what I here 
undertook was, not to lay down the grounds 
why I reccived the Chriſtian Religion, but to 
give an Anſwer, back'd with Reaſons, to the 
Queſtion, Whether I did not think, that à Chri · 
flom to continue ſuch, muſt deny or lay aſide his Rea» 


on? 
The Sum of the Anſwer is this, that the Do- 
Qrins really propoſed by the Chriſtian Religion, 
ſeeming by proper Arguments to be ſufficiently 
oved in their xind; ſo that the Proofs of it, 
whether they be demonſtrative or no, are ſuffi- 
cient} to juſtify a rational and prudent Man's 
embracing it, this Religiou ſeeming to have ſuch 
N Proofs for it, the Objections drawn 
rom Reaſon againſt it, do not prove the Belief 
of it, inconſiſtent with right Reaſon, nor out- 
weigh the Arguments alledged in it's Defence. 
The general Grounds, of our deſign ate propo=- 
ſed in the Con ſiderations hitherto diſcourſed 
of, and if you atcentively conſider, what I Write 
in that (ſhort Diſcourſe, wherein 1 handle, that 


ſeeming popular Argument, tor. Chriſtianity, 
that is drawn from Miracles, that are ſaid to 


atteſt it; you may think, that when all the other 
Proofs are taken in, a Man may without re- 


nouncing or affronting Reaſon be a Chriſtian, 


The Coaliderations [ have alledged in behalf 
of ſome Myſteries of the Chriſtian Religion, will 
not be equally applicable to the molt abſurd or 
nareaſonable Opinions, thels Conſiderations 

| being 
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being offcied 4" Aphlogies for Chriſtian Do- 
&rias, uon two or all of theſe three suſpitions. 
Firff That the Tt uth of the main Religion, of 


which ſuch Doctrins make a Part, is ſo far po- 


ſitively proved by real and uncontrouled Mira- 
cles, and other competent Arguments, that 
nothing but the irteconcilcableneſs of it's Do- 
arins to right Reaſon, ought to hinder us from 


believing them. The Second is, That divers of 


the things. excepted againſt, are ſuch as appear 


to Reaſon very difficult, or perhaps impoſſible 
for. us to underſtand perfetlyby our ownNatural 


Light; and Thirdly, That ſome things in Chri- 
ſtianĩty which are thought contrary to Reaſon, 
are but contrary to it, as it is incompetently 
informed and aſſiſted, but not when aſſiſted by 


Divine Revelation. And as theſe Suppoſitions 


are not juſtly applicable to any other, than the 


Chriſtian Religion; ſo the laſt cautions us to he 


wary, how we admit what pretends to be Su- 


pernaturglly Revealed; yet if it ſufficiently ap- 


pear to be ſo, we ought not to flight it. For 
as a Man may err, by rejecting or being igno- 
rant of Truth, as well as by miſtaking what is 
Falſe for it; thoſe who have an Inſtrumeut of 
Knowledg above other Men, have a great ad- 
vantage towards acquiring of Truth, and may 
diſcover Truth, which others with Pride and 


Induſtry cannot attain to; as Galileo with his. 


Teleſcope, made diſcoveries others never drea- 
med of. And it Men having Heard of four Pla- 
nets moving about Jupiter, and that Venus is an 
opacous Body, and ſometimes horned; and had 
endeavoured to diſcover ſuch things with the 
naked Eye, as Galileo might look on _ 
Wit 
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with indignation aad pitty; ſo a judicious 
Chriſtian, who upon due Examination admits 
the Scripture as true, looks upon thoſe that 
think to diſcover heavenly Truth by mere Rea. 
ſon, as well as others do by Revelation. And 
as an Aſtronomer will examia, whether a Tele. 
cope bea proper Inſtrument to make diſcove- 
.xies with, and being once fatisfyed, will believe 
what ic diſcovers; ſo aa laquirer into Religion, 
though cautious upon what Terms he believes 
the Scripture, yet if once ſatisfyed, he ought to 


[believe it, upon the Authority of that, he will 
Helieve whatever Supernatural Truths it diſclo- 


Fes, which if the Scripture did not teach him 
fo he would never aſſent to. And as the Ga- 


laxy and other white Places in the Sky, were 


once thought to be Meteors, yet by a Teleſcope 
r to be Conſtellations; ſo there are The- 


ſeem to be but fantaſtical Things, yet when 
Reaſon aſſiſted by Revelation, comes to con- 


template them, it plainly diſcovers them to be 
Celeſtial Lights, which their Sublimity keeps 
concealed from our | 
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